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Jack’s ALIVE 


Sirs: In your September Man to Man 
Answers you stated that Jack Torrance, who 
holds the world’s shot-put record, was killed 
in action as a lieutenant in the E. T. O., If 
this is so, then that sure was a mighty big 
ghost putting away about fifteen sandwiches 
at the Club last night. Jack Torrance lives 
in Baton Rouge, La., manager of a night 
club, and is very much alive. Fact is, he was 
never in service. 

—Dudley J. LeRay, Port Allen, La. 


BATON ROUGE LA 5 129P 

SIRS: YOUR REPORT OF MY DEATH 

NOT ONLY GREATLY EXAGGERATED 
BUT GAVE ME INDIGESTION. 

—JACK TORRANCE 


Pink manfully admits his mistake; he 
confused Mr. Torrance with another great 
shot-pulter holding a very similar record, up 
to the point of one of them getting killed. 
We all apologize, Jack —Eds. 


Ear As You PLEASE 


Sirs: Subject: Pinkerton’s Have You 
Learned to Eat? (Sepf.) Of all the abundance 
of trashy literature I’ve encountered, this 
takes the prize. Who wants to be an epicure? 
I can take my steak or leave it. When I do 
take it I want it extremely well done—burned 
around the edges; at times I like it with 
catsup, sometimes with mustard—it all de- 
pends on what I want. Who the hell is 
Pinkerton? I don’t tell him what he should 
eat. He can have hot, buttered angle-worms 
for all I care. I’m as much of an epicure for 
my palate as he is for his. 

When have waiters suddenly become the 
criterion of food judgment? I’ve had some 
experience as a waiter myself, About sea 
food, I despise it. However, if other people 
like the stuff I say welcome to it, eat it any 
way they like; bathe in the stuff, ... 

I buy and read your magazine all the time, 
look forward to it; so do my friends, guides, 
fishermen, sportsmen, ete., including my 
sister, who says it’s the finest publication on 
the market, and them’s my sentiments, 

—Edward North, Browerville, Minn, 


Sirs: Finished reading Haye You Learned 


to Eat? and, although my mouth is watering, 
I'd like to mention a favorite fish that I think 
tops anything Pinkerton mentioned—good 
old Mississippi River catfish. About a 2- or 3- 
pounder fried slowly to a golden brown; no 
seasoning except salt. Around Rock Island 
and Moline, Ill., where I knew this de- 
licious, moist, flavorful delicacy, we never 
thought of putting tartar sauce on it. It just 
didn’t need it, 
Boy, am I hungry and homesick! 
Mrs. W. S. James, Riverside, Cali. 


Will the printer please set some drooling 
marks for—Eds. 


Hor Suorts 


Sirs: Regarding the letter you published 
in September TRuELY Yours, from J, Smith, 
Johannesburg, So. Africa. To quote him 
“.., the U.S, A. sportsman is not a very good 
shot” and “.. . all the hunting here is done 
with .22 guns, and there are hardly any 
misses when birds are in flight.” 

For his information, practically any 12- 
year-old kid in this part of the country can 
shoot a bird in flight with a .22 gun. What 
he doesn’t know is that the game laws of 
this and probably many other states pro- 
hibit the shooting of game birds other than 
with a shotgun. 

—Ed Zuniga, Laredo, Tex, 


Sirs: Hell, Mr. Smith! Here we go out at 
dusk, armed with .45 caliber automatic 
pistols and shoot lightning bugs on the wing. 
‘The trick is to hit the insect without destroy- 
ing the luminous tail. A fair shot can hit 
the bug while the tail is lit, thus expediting 
retrieving fhe game. 

Pennsylvania is singular when it comes to 
butterfly hunts too, Armed with Arabian 
slingshots (an athletic supporter attached to 
an appropriate tree limb) we stalk the highly 
erratic butterfly. Using a .357 caliber wine 
grape we attain much greater results than 
with the .22 caliber apple seed, chiefly be- 
cause of the mushrooming of the projectile 
upon contact with the game. The ammuni- 
tion is, of course, optional. For instance, 
take my buddy, Mendacity Q. Fibb. He likes 
to bring his butterflies back alive. By dust- 
ing some talcum powder in the cup of the 
weapon, he is able to use typical American 
chewing gum for ammunition. With infinite 
patience, Mendacity waits until a butterfly 
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is responsible for the 


alights upon a fairly solid object and then 
he lets his projectile fly, pinning the game 
by its antennae, 

No, Mr. Smith, we Americans are not all 
“poor sportsmen” who use the childishly 
simple shotgun. Quite a few of us are liars, 
too, 

—Terry McCool, Pitishurgh, Pa. 


Sirs: So Mr. J. Smith of Joburg, 
Africa, has come to the conclusion that the 
boys in the U. S. are not very good shots 
because we hunt quail with shotguns? Mr. 
Smith says he kills 12 quail with a dozen 
.22 bullets. I wouldn't exactly call him a liar 
but that I have got to see; at least when 
shooting at some of our bobwhites in 
Oklahoma. 


I feel just a little qualified to call his hand, 
as I was on the All-American Skeet Team 
for three years and held three national 
championships. I also had one run of 369 
straight, which I would like to see Mr Smith 
play on his little .22 fiddle some day. How- 
ever, if he can ee like he claims he need 
only come to the U. S. and put on exhibitions 
for about a year and he can then retire... . 

—Bill Clayton, Holdenville, Okla. 


Mr. Smith, take our advice: stay in Joburg, 
or bring something bigger than a .22 if you 
tackle our U.S. sportsmen u.—Eds. 


Harp-Heap DirLomaAcy 


Sirs: { have been reading your magazine 
for a long time, but 
I've had about all I 
can stand-of the sar- 
castic hard-head that g 


column TRUELY YOuRS. 
His answer to the 
letter of Mr. Omar C. 
Mitchell in Septem- 
ber is certainly an 
example of the way 
not to sell magazines. 
Also, is there any way 
that some of the pages 
and pages of ads might be reduced? Other 
than these two things, I think that you have 
a fine magazine. 
—Victor E. Ebbutt, SM 2/C, 
J.S.8. SAIDOR 
c/o F.P.O. San Francisco, Calif. 


It’s “hard-head wuol"—not “hard-head 
THAT.” Watch your language, sailor, or we'll 
bust you back to admiral rank —The Editor 
of TRUELY YOuRS. 


Sirs: In the Trugty Yours column, 
wouldn’t it create a little better feeling with 
the reader as well as the author of the letters 
submitted, if the editor of this column were 


a bit more diplomatic in his reply to each? 
For example; his crack at Omar C. Mitchell 
of Tampa, Fla., in September. 

—Richard G. Wanamaker, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dick, diplomacy is the reason Victor is in 
the Navy.—Eds. 


Sirs: I’m another of these Joes who has 
never written a magazine editor, Never had 
many kicks, especially where TRUE is con- 
cerned, But .., The Trail Of Blood is the 
only decent story in the September issue, 
Bud, you're slipping! 

Do you really think that the average old 
boy gives a damn about what some pip- 
squeak flunky with $500 a month might wear 
when he fishes for those little trout, or the 
cute little pajamas and those perfectly lovely 
house slippers that cover his pinkies! What 
the hell, we fish in G.I, clodhoppers and sleep 
in our shorts most of the time! That Mr 
Hobby of yours is unadulterated manure. 

Now, whether you are going to print this 
is absolutely immaterial to me. I notice you 
tell the people who have anything to kick 
about “. .. anybody twist your arm... ?” 
Gute for a two-bit night-club M.G. to make 
cracks like that now and then, but who the 
hell are you, anyway? Just tell enough readers 
that they don’t have to buy your little 
monthly effort and you might be looking at 
circulation reports and wondering what's 
happening. 

Won't be Yours Long, 

—Carl Luper, Ft. 


Worth, Tex. 


Carl, the point is that nobody has to buy 
the magazine unless they like it That in- 
cludes you.—Eds. 


Masu Notes Dept. 


Sirs: Although T am only 15 years old, and 
a girl at that, I would like you to know that 
each month JT thoroughly read and enjoy 
my dad’s copy of True. It says on the coyer 
“The Man’s Magazine.” I think it might read 
instead, Truz, The Man’s and Tomboy’s 
Magazine. 
—Patsy Bishop, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Quiet, Patsy. You’re not too old to spank. 
—Eds, 


Sirs; I have no gripe, make no claim of 
being an expert on anything, What the heck 
do I care who won the knuckle-cracking 
championship of Lower Limb Township? 
I like True and want you guys to know it, 
Some of the opinions that you get from arm- 
chair authorities really give me a chuckle 
because nine times out of ten they are wrong. 
Why can’t they take the writers’ word for 
it and be content? Everybody is entitled to 
their opinion, but why don’t they make sure 
before they yelp? Yep, I even like the ads. 
Keep TRUE as it is. 

—Leon F. Dudewoir, West Collingswood, N.J. 


Sirs: For some time I have been reading 
the commend, condemn and compromise 
column you so graciously call TRUELY Yours. 

. . When Christ was upon earth He 
couldn't please everyone and was crucified 
because He didn’t agree with certain people, 
So, my dear editors, you have a fat chance of 
publishing a magazine to suit them all. We 
have people among us who take great pride 
and joy in picking everything rand ey erybody 
to pieces, and rather than say something good 
they will forever hold their peace. When 
these people enter the pearly gates they will 
immediately start showing St. Peter the right 
way and if the good saint doesn’t agree they 
will secede and look for a place more suit- 
able, 

My Uncle Will was like that. Uncle was 
very fond of grape jelly, but could never find 
any that just suited him. My mother, a past 

[Continued on page 6) 
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TO NEW MEMBERS 


BOTH | ene BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 


INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


both of thease beautifully toundl, superbly decwiated editions of 


FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES 


OTHING short of amazing is the way these 
classics—written two thousand years ago—hit 
so many nails squarely on the head today! Here, in 
the clearest reasoning in all literature, two of the 
greatest scholars of all time tell us how to live in- 
telligently happy lives, whether we possess worldly 
wealth or only the riches that lie hidden in our hearts 
and minds. Little escaped the reflections and discus- 
sions of Plato and Aristotle. They were mighty pio- 
neers in the field of knowledge, and their ideas are 
astonishingly timely now. 


PLATO » ARISTOTLE 


ON MAN IN THE UNIVERSE 


PLATO is presented in the famous Jowett transla- 
tion, and contains the five great dialogues—A pology, 
Crito, Phaedo, Symposium, and the Republic. ARIS- 
TOTLE includes the five celebrated essays—Meta- 
physics, Parts of Animals, Nicomachean Ethics, Poli- 
tics, and Poetics. These splendid De Luxe Classics 
Club Editions have been brilliantly edited and an- 
notated by Louise Ropes Loomis, Professor Emeritus 
of Wells College. Both books will be cornerstones of 
your library. And both are yours free, as member- 
ship gifts from The Classics Club! 


Why The Clas 


ILL YOU ADD these two volumes 

to your library—as membership 
gifts from The Classics Club? You are 
invited to join today ... and to receive on 
approval beautiful editions of the world’s 
greatest masterpieces. 

These books, selected unanimously by 
distinguished literary authorities, were 
chosen because they offer the greatest en- 
joyment and value to the “pressed for 
time” men and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called ‘Classics’? 


A true “classic” is a living book that 
will never grow old. For sheer fascina- 
tion it can rival the most thrilling. modern 
novel. Have you ever wondered how the 
truly great books have become “clas- 
sics”? First, because they are so readable. 
They would not have lived unless they 
were read; they would not have been 
read unless they were interesting. To be 
interesting they had to be easy to under- 
stand, And those are the very qualities 


which characterize these selections: 
readability, interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other 
book clubs. 1. It distributes to its members the 
world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its members 
are not obligated to take any specific number 

of books. 3. Its volumes (which are being used 
today in many leading colleges and universi- 
ties) are luxurious De Luxe Editions—bound 
in the fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and 
$10 bindings. They have tinted page tops; are 
richly stamped in genuine gold, which will re- 
tain its original lustre—books you and your 
children will read and cherish for many years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Member- 
ship. With your first book will be sent an ad- 
vance notice about future selections. You may 
reject any book you do not wish. You need not 
take any specific number of books—only the 
ones you want, No money in advance, tio mem- 
bership fees. You may cancel membership any 
time. 

Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, printing, 
binding costs ure rising. This low price—and your 
FREB copies of PLATO and ARISTOTLE—cannot be 
assured unless you respond promptly. THE CLASSICS 
CLUB, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


sics Club Offers You Thes 


e ‘Pwo Books Free 


Walter J. Black, President BO 


THE CLASSICS CLUB 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send me, 
FREE, the beautiful 2-volume De Luxe Classics 
Chih Editions of PLATO and ARTSTOTLE, to- 
gether with the curreit selection. 


T am not obligated to take any specific number of 
books and I am to receive an ‘advance description 
of future selections. / , L may reject any volume 
before or after I ive’ it, and [ may cancel my 
membership whenever I wish. 


For each volume I decide to keep T will send you 
$2.39 plus a few cents mailing charges. (Books 
shipped in U, S.A. only.) 


Address ..... 


Zone No. 
(if any)... 


City ... State... 
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“©... WORLD EVENTS absorb him so much, yet he overlooks im- 
portant /itt/e things. His hair’s a sight! It’s dull, unkempt and he’s 
got loose dandruff, too .. . I’d better tell him right now about 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic—it’ll do him a world of good!”’ 


Hatt looks bervér... 
scalp reels berfér... 
when you check Dy Seal 


SEE HOW MUCH better his hair looks now! ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic 
—just a few drops a day—does the trick. Why don’t you try it? 
Keeps the hair well-groomed, natural-looking. Loose dandruff is 
checked. Remember, ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients . . . is beneficial with massage before every 
shampoo. It gives double care... to both scalp and hair... and it’s 
more economical than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


G. U. 5. PAT, OFF, 


Used by more men today than any other hair tonic 


Wruely youre 
[Continued from page 4] 


master at jelly-making, won the blue ribbon 
at the county fair one year, and thought 
she had some jell that Uncle couldn’t help 
but praise. .,. When he had eaten until I 
fully expected to see grape jelly start drip- 
ping from his ears, my mother said, “Uncle 
Will, haye some more of my blue-ribbon 
jell.” 

“No, no more, thank you,” said Uncle 
Will, “your jelly seems to taste of kerosene.” 
Then he gave my mother a lecture on how 
to make grape jelly. 

But I suppose we would miss such people 
a lot. I know after our postman had _ his 
bunions remoyed he said that life just didn’t 
seem the same. 


—J. Thompson, Springfield, Til. 


Hi, Bill: Being a rambling horse doctor 
and working ranches in New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, and all of West Texas, I thought you 
might like to know how my TRUE gets 
around, After I finish reading and looking, 
I throw it in the car and it winds up in 
the hands of some old cowpoke who lives 
40 to 60 miles from the nearest mailbox, ‘To 
these people who seldom sce a paper once 
a month, and a magazine is a rare thing, a 
lot of enjoyment comes from the old mag. 
After I finish my work on a ranch and am 
packing my “tools” in the car I never have 
to ask for any help because there are always 
two or three eager cowpokes who fall in and 
grab my equipment and when everything 1s 
ready to go one of the bunch will say: “Doc, 
you ain’t got one of them Trur’s around, 
have you?” 

—Dick Ramsey, D.V.M., Odessa, Texas 


Joun L. 


Sirs: Lam John L, Sullivan, My father was 
Larry Sullivan of Portland, Ore., whom you 
mentioned in the August book-length novel 
(Shanghai Nights in Oregon), 1, my wife, and 
youngest daughter (18) enjoyed the story 
very much, I can’t understand, though, why 
Stewart Holbrook did not elaborate more on 
at least two individuals, one of whom was 
never mentioned, That one was the “Straw- 
berry Girl” of Portland, who was more or 
less prominent in that era, and my mother. 

When I was two, I left the West Coast to 
come to Abington, Mass., just out of Boston, 
to live with John L. Sullivan, the one and 
only “Boston Strong Boy,” on his farm, and 
stayed there until I was 9; I was named after 
the old John L, I was there at the farm in 
Abington when John L’s wife died. My 
Aunt Kate. I'll never forget it. 

—T/Sgt. John L. Sullivan, Boston, Mass. 


RINGER FLINGERS 


Sirs: I have just returned from our World's 
Championship Tournament at Salt Lake 
City or, to be more exact, Murray, Utah, 
While on the train from Chicago a friend 
handed me the September Trur. Congratu- 
lations on a fine story; the details of the 
proper pitch prove that your writers were 
well informed about horseshoe pitching. 

With the collaboration of Johnny Sebek of 
Canton, O., 1946 champion of that state, 
and a big chemical plant of Indiana, an 
earthy clay has been produced which stays 
soft, will not freeze and does not absorb 
water... it was thought that at last the 
perfect pitching substance had been pro- 
duced. After being used in outdoor courts in 
Canton it was discovered that the sun 
affected it somewhat, Now it is being tested 

[Continued on page 8] 
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Give him a Coleman instant- 
lighting Pocket Stove...an excit- 
ing new gift for quick heat and 
easy cooking wherever he may be, 
Easily carried in hunting coat, 
picnic basket or car. Weighs only 
3 pounds; 843 inches high. Made 
famous in wartime services... 
now a favorite with fishermen, hunters 
everywhere! See it at your dealer's. 


Complete with two-piece 
$Q95 container ... U.S.A. only 


Give a FLOODLIGHT LANTERN 
It’s a Man’s Gift, Too! 


Another favorite for nighttime outings, 
hunting and fishing trips! Lights instantly; 
floodlights 100-ft. area bright as day. Wind- 
proof and rainproof. It’s safe . . . can’t spill 
fuel, even if tipped over. See Coleman Lan- 
% terns at sporting goods, hardware or 
department stores. 

Write for full-color illustrated booklet 
of other Coleman Appliances that make 
excellent gifts for men. 


THE COLEMAN CO., ‘Inc. 
Dept. 214T, Wichita 1, Kansas 
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batt 


Yes, make a man 


weekend trips. 


Hot Food and 
QUICK— CLEAN 


Height 
8% inches 


happy - +. on Christmas 
Day and every day he’s 
out-of-doors hunting or 
fishing, or on vacation 


Coffee 
— FASY! 


Wuely youre 


[Continued from page 6] 


in one of the largest research laboratories. 
with every reason to believe this one fault 
can be overcome. 

Now for the question of the greatest num- 
ber of consecutive ringers pitched by one 
man. The various claims, with few excep- 
tions, have been done on home courts with 
no pressure of expert competition. The tops 
in these claims was a record of 100 straight 
ringers by Phillips of Kansas. 

Our 1948 tournament and conyention will 
be staged at Milwaukee in connection with 
the Wisconsin State Centennial. 

The game reached its highest level at 
Murray. The game and N. H. P. A, are on 
their way to bigger things. One of our goals 
will be proper instruction to teen-agers and 
courts for the old fellows who like to pitch 
and lots of attention to those who cannot 
reach the heights of the following six leaders 
in the 1947 event at Murray: 


Ringer 
WL %% 


Fernando Isais, Los Angeles, Gal. 34 


Casey Jones, Waukesha, Wisc. 33 83.0 
Ted Allen, Boulder, Colo. 32 84.7 
Wayne Nelson, Muncie, Ind. 52 


Jimmy O'Shea, Brockton, Mass. 29 
Guy Zimmerman, Alamo, Cal, 28 

Ted Allen was coyered on body and arms 
with a bad case of poison ivy. How he went 
through that grilling test is a mystery to 
many of us. It was pure grit. 


“1M 69 OO NO 
3 
—] 
toa 


—Harry T. Woodfield, Pres., 
National Horseshoe Pitching 
Association of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


WoMEN’s SECTION 


Sirs: The letters in August criticizing Mr. 
Hobby’s foot and leg positions and his way of 
holding a gun when shooting, recall to my 
mind that my brother-in-law, a city detec- 
tive, once remarked how amazing it has 
always been to the detectives throughout the 
U.S. how accurately the various women shot 
their yictims, never before having ever 
handled firearms. Wonder if it’s an accom- 
plishment that comes naturally? 

—Jane H, Mashburn, 


Social Administration Div., U.S. Army, 


Sirs: Son of the Wind by Chico McRae 
(March, 1947) is the best story I have read 
in a long time. I lived in Adams County, 
Colo., some years; have rode a cow pony 
across 14 counties, and into several more, 
including El Paso County. Words can’t ex- 
press how I enjoyed that story, I’ve also broke 
wild ones, yet am not a ‘bronc buster. Now 
I’m an old lady of 60 and paint portraits of 
horses, Let's have another horse story, 

—Maud Hinds, Los Angeles, Calif. 


One coming up nexi month, Maud, about 
wild horses. Hope you like it—Eds. 


Yes, TRUE sells out quickly on the news- 
stands. You avoid that disappointment, 


and have each issue delivered to you, when 
you subscribe by the year. 


Mail $3 (check 
or money order) to our Circulation Depart- 
ment, Fawcett Building, Fawcett Place, 
Dept. T, Greenwich, Conn, Two years for $5 in 
the United States or its possessions. Foreign 
subscriptions, $4 per year. Same in Canada. 


Nothing can outshave 


a Remington 
anil naling, will plete Ve 


Men like practical gifts. A Remington electric shaver is just 
about the most useful year-round gift you could select. 

Every man has to shave, and a Remington makes his 
shaving faster, easier, more comfortable, more convenient, 
Remember—nothing can outshave a Remington! The chief 
reasons for the Remington’s outstanding performance are 
the speed of its powerful, durable AC-DC motor and the 
exclusive Blue Streak twin shaving head, which handles long 
and short hairs with equal ease. 

Choose one of these three Remington models in a hand- 
some presentation case and you are sure to please him: The 
Remington Five (illustrated), The Remington Foursome, 
The Remington Triple—or the newest, latest Remington, the 
6V-110V auto-home shaver, which he can use both in his car 
and at home. Remington prices start at $17.50. Remington 
Rand Inc., Electric Shaver Division, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


MORE REMINGTONS HAVE BEEN SOLD SINCE 1940 
THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED 


SHAVE DRY 


NO LATHER 


NO BLADES 


LAMB KNIT GOODS CO. + COLON, MICH. 
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Thristmas 
Wy 


Looking for a gift you're sure 
he'll like? Make it a Lamb Knit 
sweater. You'll be giving him the 
highest quality in the latest style 
—and you'll have so many 
handsome styles and patterns 
from which to choose. But be sure 
to give him the best—be sure to 
look for the Lamb Knit label. 


Look for the 
Lamb Knit label 
at better stores 
everywhere, 


COLON, 
MICH. 
b 100% PURE WOOL 


Were pretty prideful this month, We've arranged one of the finest deals any maga- 
zine ever made, we think. You’ye heard of Richard Tregaskis. He was one of the 
most famous of all war correspondents. His book, Guadalcanal Diary, was a great 
best seller and was made into quite a movie, He's, without doubt, one of the best 
writers anyone could get for a man’s magazine—a superb reporter and an excellent 
teller of adventure stories. 

We trapped Mr. Tregaskis in Toots Shor’s saloon the other day and said to him, 
“What's the best assignment any writer could possibly dream of?” 

Mr. Tregaskis got a properly dreamy look on his face and, after considerable 
thought, replied: 

“We-e-ell, of course the dream of every writer is to have an editor come to him and 
say, ‘You can go anywhere in the world and write about anything you want to’.” At 
this point, Mr. Tregaskis laughed out loud, sardonically, and added, “But naturally, 
that’s only a dream. No writer ever got such an assignment, as far as I know.” 

This was our cue to laugh out loud, too. Then we said, “Young man, that’s the 
assignment we're giving you!” 

Mr. Tregaskis is not a drinking man, because in the last war he got a large piece 
of his skull shot off and he carries a silyer plate in his head and, by the damnedest 
piece of surgical luck, the silver plate throbs like a freshly stuck pig whenever alcohol 
enters his system. He did, however, order a tomato juice cocktail strongly laced with 
Lea & Perrins sauce. He gulped it, then said, “Say that again, will you. I don’t think 
I quite got it.” 

We said, “We're giving you an assignment, We want you to go anywhere in the 
world you want to go and write only the most exciting stories you can find. No 
strings attached.” 

..+ By now Mr. Tregaskis is fully recovered and has a passport with visas which 
will permit him to visit forty-three different countries. He'll be well on his way by 
the time you read this. We have a hunch he will turn up some pretty swell stories in 
a few of those forty-three foreign places. 


The animal at the bottom of the page is a cheetah. The beautiful creature shown 
with the cheetah is Jule Mannix, wife of Daniel P. Mannix. The Mannixes, as you al- 
ready know, are TRuE’s most pixie team, of writers. They are the couple, you may 
recall, who have a trained eagle which catches iguana for them. They also love 
snakes, otter, bats and most any other form of animal or reptile life. 

The Mannixes dropped into our office recently and mentioned in a casual sort of 
way that they had just acquired a cheetah. Coming from anyone else, this might have 
caused us to raise our eyebrows somewhat. Coming from the Mannixes, however, it 
never even caused us a blink. 

The cheetah, name of Rani, is now with the Mannixes in Hollywood. He is good 
for a flutter every time they take him into a bar or toa cocktail party—but Hollywood, 
too, we are sure, will eventually get used to the Mannixes. Meanwhile, the Mannixes 
are teaching the cheetah to hunt for them. Rani hunts deer, jack rabbits, coyotes and’ 
other fleet-footed creatures, 

“At the moment,” a letter from Dan Mannix says, “the cheetah is inordinately fond 
of people on motorcycles. He uses the same technique running down a motorcycle 
that he employs in running down a deer. He races down the highway and leaps upon 
the motorcycle’s front quarters, causing the cycle and its rider to go somersaulting 
quite briskly down the pavement. 

“This is a habit,” Mr. Mannix 
adds as an afterthought, “of which 
we will probably have to break 
the cheetah some time before too 
long.” 

Who can tell? Maybe one of these 
issues we'll have a story about Rani. 
Lf the [Continued on page 12] 


‘ai 


Jule Mannix plays with 
latest pet, cheetah Rani. 


Felow, Rani and rabbit. 


REPARE NOW ot '2 Aainy day * 


Forrune-recuinc is not one of the 
attributes of I.C.S. We’re much more con- 
cerned with helping those who need special- 
ized training. For, regardless of what the 
future may bring, trained men will continue 
to hold the important positions in business 
as well as industry. 


That’s why we strongly recommend that 
you prepare yourself Now for changes that 
may threaten your occupational status. In 
periods of vocational uncertainty, training is 
always your best protection. 


I.C.S. can help you acquire much of the 
technical knowledge you need. Courses cover 
more than 400 commercial and industrial 
subjects. You study in your spare time.. . 
set your own pace... progress just as fast as 
your abilities and ambition permit. 


Don’t delay your program for self-advance- 
Clip and mail this coupon Topay. It 
will bring 


ment. 
you full particulars about the 


Air Conditioning and 
Plumbing Courses 
0 Air Conditioning 
00 Heating 0) Plumbing 
O) Refrigeration 
O Steam Fitting 


Chemistry Courses 

O Chemical Engineering 

( Chemistry, Analytical 

) Chemistry, Industrial 

O) Chemistry, Mfg. Iron 

and Steel 

CO Petroleum Refining 

O Plastics 

O Pulp and Paper Making 
Civil Engineering, Archi- 
fectural and Mining 
Courses 

0 Architectural Drafting 

0 Architecture 

0 Building Estimating 

O Civil Engineering 

0 Coal Mining 

QO Contracting and Building 


Name 


City 


BOX 4783-D, SCRANTON 9, PENNA. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me full particulars about the course before which I have marked X: 


0 Highway Engineering 

DO Lumber Dealer 

0) Reading Structural 
Blueprints 

0 Sanitary Engineering 

O Structural Drafting 

O Structural Engineering 

O Surveying and Mapping 


Communications 
Courses 

0 Electronics 

0 Practical Telephony 

Radio, General 

0) Radio Operating 

0) Radio Servicing 

0) Telegraph Engineering 


Electrical Courses 


O Electrical Drafting 
6 Electrical Engineering 


0 Electric Light and Power 


(i Lighting Technician 
0 Power House Electric 
0 Practical Electrician 
0D Ship Electrician 


Internal Combustion 
Engines Courses 

0) Auto Technician 

0) Aviation 

() Diesel-Electric 

0 Diesel Engines 

(1 Gas Engines 


Mechanical Courses 
Aeronautical Eng’r’s, Jr. 
Aircraft Drafting 
Flight Engineer 
Forging [) Foundry Work 
Heat Treatment of Metals 
O Industrial Engineering 
O Industrial Metallurgy 
0 Machine Shop 
©) Machine Shop Insp. 
0 Mechanical Drafting 
0 Mechanical Engineering 
0) Mold-Loft Work 
O Patternmaking— 

Wood, Metal 
0 Reading Shop Blueprints 
(] Sheet-Metal Drafting 
O Sheet-Metal Worker 


Age 


State 


Present 
Position. 


Home Address 


© Ship Drafting 

© Ship Fitting 

0) Tool Designing 

0 Toolmaking 

0) Welding—Gas and Elec. 


Railroad Courses 
0D Air Brake 
(0 Car Inspector 
O Diesel Locomotive 
( Locomotive Engineer 
1) Locomotive Fireman 
1) Railroad Section Foreman 


Steam Engineering 


Courses 
© Boilermaking 
"| Combustion Engineering 
©) Engine Running 
() Marine Engineering 
© Steam Electric 
(] Steam Engines 


Textile Courses 
© Cotton Manufacturing 
1 Rayon Weaving 
O) Textile Designing 
0 Woolen Manufacturing 


courses in which you are interested. 


Business and 

Academic Courses 
0 Accounting 
0 Advertising 
Arithmetic 
1) Bookkeeping 
O) Business Administration 
CL) Business Correspondence 
O Certified Public 
Accounting 
0 Commercial 
oO Commercial Art 
0 Cost Accounting 
() Federal Tax 
0 First Year College 
(} Foremanship [] French 
() Good English 
0 High School 
O Higher Mathematics 
0 Motor Traffic 
O Postal Service 
© Salesmanship 
0 Secretarial 
O Sign Lettering 
O Spanish [ Stenography 
0 Traffic Management 


Special tuition rates to members of the Armed Forces, 


Working 
Hours 


A.M, to____P.M. 


Conudian residents send coupon to International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, Canada, 
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Brother, brand-new Benex soaks your 
whiskers limper than milk toast. Actually 
turns ’em into 20% water. And keeps’em 
that way...so whiskers all but roll off 
your face when you shave. 


Keeps bristles almost weak as water! 


Simply smooth this miracle stuff on your 
wet face. In a wink and a whisk it starts 
melting that tough, oily, razor-fighting 
hide around your bristles. Your beard 
starts taking on water faster thanarented 
rowboat. And keeps taking it on! 


Just a whisk and you're whiskerless! 


Yessir, Boss! Because water-bearing 
Benex has those bristles so soggy your 
blade just whistles through the bristles! 
And then! Look at the face it leaves 
you! Could satin be smoother? Daisies 
fresher? Brother, get Benex today... 
and give your face a break tomorrow! 
Get it! 


Broainne of Bristoi-iM vers 
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BENEX. 


Brushless Shave ‘ 


The Editor Speaking 


[Continued from page 10] 


California motorcyclists don’t organize 
too soon. 


We'll probably be getting another few 
thousand letters about Mr. Robert 
Ruark’s story on page 29, The Bitter 
Pork of General Lee, (We got stacks of 
mail about Bob Considine’s story on the 
Lichfield prison camp.) Mr. Ruark is the 
columnist for Scripps-Howard news- 
papers who dropped in on General John 
Lee's territory in Italy and discovered a 
sorry mess, indeed. Br iefly (read the story 
for all details), Mr. Ruark found that 
General Lee was running a command in 
which the little private soldiers were get- 
ting a very bad shake while the High 
Brass was living in the Roman manner. 

Congress will have the question of 
Universal Military Traming up for de- 
bate very soon. Not many Americans will 
favor peacetime conscription if they be- 
lieve peacetime draftees will be getting a 
bad deal in the Army—a deal such as 
General Lee was giving our men. 

Get us straight: We believe that some 
form of conscription is going to be neces- 
sary, in view of world conditions. We 
are all in favor of the Army. We are 
not, however, in favor of the Old School 
Tie, Army Brass setup which still exists 
in our armed forces. We believe in open- 
ing up the window and letting the fresh 
air of publicity in. 


Otherwise, a fairly interesting month; 
Ralph Stein, the cartoonist and automo- 
bile nut, propositioned us about running 
a series of stories on motor cars. .. Budd 
Schulberg, author of The Harder They 
Fall and also of a story which you Tl 
find on page 68 of this issue, sprang for 
lunch and contracted to do another prize- 
fight story for us. . . Lunches also with 
Maurice Zolotow, B ill Slocum (author of 
Reilly of the White House), Jim Bishop 
(author of The Glass Crutch—and he was 
on the wagon again), George Frazier 
(author of The Man With the Mustache 
Is Costello) . . . Stewart Holbrook, the 
book-writin’ man, dropped in, too—with 
something brand-new and rather shock- 
ing to us: a can of chewing snuff flavored 
with wintergreen! The Swedes in Minne- 
sota, Heaven forbid, seem to be going ef- 
fete! ... This is a purely unsolicited plug, 
even ‘though we have had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Jay Hormel, head of the 
Hormel Packing Co.: For years we've 
been looking for a good br and of canned 
chile, for a quick snack. We tried a can 
of Hormel chile and it was great. (For 
some reason, such a discovery seems 
rather important to us)... This month 
John Gobbi was on vacation and didn’t 
buy us a single drink... . 


Only story we heard this month was 
passed on to us by Bill O’Brien. It’s about 
the guy who had a date with Siamese 
twins. When he got home, his friend 
asked, “How did you do? Did you make 
out any good?” Fellow thought for a 
minute, then replied, “Well, yes and no.” 
—b.wms. 


RUSSELL ANNABEL—It’s snow- 
ing snow geese, up near the Arctic 
Circle. Maybe you can’t grab your 
shotgun and rush up there right now, 
but come along with the author, who 
knows the North like you know your 
front doorstep. 


CLIFTON ABBOTT-—IE you've got 
any wild horses you want caught, 
Frank Robbins is your man, He's 
spent a lifetime chasing, catching, 
taming and riding them. From a 
hungry cowpoke who could throw a 
mighty quiet loop, he’s progressed to 
a big-time operator who has no 
peers in the business of catching the 
West's wild horses. All it took was a 
light plane, a daredevil pilot and a 
little more horse sense than anybody 
else had. Wild Fortune gives you the 
details. 


BERT FOWLER—Artistry in the 
air still survives in this mechanical age 
of lighted airways, radio beams and 
radar landings. Bush pilots do in- 
credible things with small planes over 
Canada’s rugged expanse . . . like 
putting out forest fires, for instance. 
Read a vivid account of George 
Phillips, one of the best—He'll Fly 
With a Table Top and an Electric 
Fan, 


LUCIAN CARY—The story of a 
rifle sight that can help a poor shooter 
to be good and a good one to be 
practically perfect. If you've ever 
looked along a rifle barrel at a target, 
you owe it to yourself to read about 
the telescopic sight, The Greatest 
Improvement in Rifles, 


BEN PROUT—If you men sweating 
out that new car have the jitters, 
think about Grandad. The writer 
turns back the clock and gives us a 
world of Stanley Steamers, Apperson 
Jackrabbits and the Model T. A rac- 
coon coat was standard equipment 
for a Stutz Bearcat and a lady in an 
Electric was the terror of the high- 
ways. If you’ye wondered where they 
all went, read Waiting for a New Car? 


Watch for the 
January Issue of 


A= 


THE MANS MAGAZINE 


On Sale at Your 
Newsstand on 
December 17th 


Wonder Fleischmann makes 
Americas Finest Holiday Gift 


a ——————— 
<7 ae 


i am 


NOT JUST DRY... IT'S 


DAY Dhy 


—without the slightest 
trace of Sweetness! 


Yes, Fleischmann’s Gin 
- 100% dry! 
That's one of four big reasons why 


is “dry” dry .. 


Fleischmann’s makes America’s 
most delicious gin drinks. 

Reason Two: Fleischmann’s 

has a superbly delicate, light taste! 


Reason Three: Fleischmann’s 


: 1 is so very, very smooth! 
FLEISCH 7 MANNs | Reason Four: Fleischmann’s 
re ‘ priceless mixability provides the 
cS (Gs. ; ; 


DISTILLED 
DRY GIN 


90 PROOF 


perfect base for Martinis, 


Tom Collins, all gin drinks! 


90 PROOF 


ee EO ss 
Destetthert Peron Guus 
» SR : 


Motus poe ee ent Beotitxd Uy 
FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPOR 
i Preekatill Neu Your 


gest! we cearenarie® 


ation 


FER) Feu titiacamaes an 


FLEISCHMANN S 


DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 
90 PROOF. THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 
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Now You Can Be 


te 


= Than SHE” Is‘ 


You'll go up, UP, Up in her estimation 
when you're TALLER. And you can be 
TALLER... almost 2 INCHES TALLER 
the instant you step into a pair of 
“ ELEVATORS.’ Confidentially, too, for 
Bhs tah are no higher. Remember.. 
; DLER makes you TALLER sp 


. WEIGHT-INCREASING NG SHOES 
"YOUR PERSONAL PEDESTAL" 

, * TRADE MARK OF 
STONE-TARLOW CO, INC, 


AMERICA'S LARGEST 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 
“ELEVATORS” 
—— =< = 


Adler Shoes for Men ‘Dept. 12-477) 
| 249 W. 42nd St., 


1 

I 

H Regen is like to be TALLER. ] 
Send your Booklet in full color. i 
] 

| 


City. aes saseverenstraso ses sa I OR@ csvergrseseeneverseeee 


Bis ee as se oe ee ee oe 


#Copr., 1941 Adler Sons Shoe Corp, 


v 
PINKY’ "zs the pixilated pachyderm 


A delightful gift mascot. The thirstiest, funniest pink ele« 

phant you've ever known. Hilariously designed in Holly- 

wood by a famous animator. Beautifully molded and 

glazed by Chucklecraft. Scratch-pruf bottom. A guar- 

anteed gloom-chaser for home bar, desk or playroom. 

Better order a couple... you'll want one for yourself. 
Postpaid in oftractive gift box ‘A 
complete with shot glass... ~ 


HUMOR HOUSE 9001-c Grant Ave., Brookfield, Ill. 
The Flying 


JODHPUR 


for SKYFARERS 


and other 


Modern Men 


+18 


Imported from Mexico's finest bootmaker—TRES 
CABALLOS. The airmen’s favorite. Handsome and 
comfortable, unique features, so soft yet sturdy that 
our feet take wings. Ideal for hiking, riding, flying, 
usiness, Fully leather lined. Carefully bench-made 
of finest leather, by skilled craftsmen. Beautifully 
finished. Rich Cordovan brown. Order by mail, give 
size. Write for free literature. 


NAVARRO BROS. ‘' Foso.°Feres 


El Paso, Texas 
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Your Christmas tree will be unusual if deco- 
rated with ponderosa pine cones from Ore- 
gon. Tinted a brilliant silver or gold, they 
are sturdy, unbreakable and can be used 
year after year. Packaged ten to a box—five 
gold and five silver—they cost $1.29 per box, 
postpaid, Will also look well on table settings 
and mantels. Ponderosa Co., Box 8023-H, 
Federal Station, Portland, Ore. 


An unusual Xmas-stocking gift is this tiny 
postal scale 2x3 4x3'/2". Its accurate canti- 
lever spring can be kept i in adjustment as in 
large scales, which is important. Weighs up 
to 12 02., gives Ist, 2nd, 3rd class and air-mail 
rates. Comes in office green, red and ivory. A 
money-sayer for the office or home. $1.50, 
postpaid. Accurate Parts Mfg. Co., 12435 
Euclid Aye., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


a 


/'RESSIMASTER 


Keeps Clothes Neatly Pressed 
QUICKLY PRESSES trousers, ties, sleeves, 
pleats, etc. No wet cloth or board, Can't 
scorch or shine. Weighs 8 oz.; uses AC or DC. 
LIFETIME GUARANTEE, Beautifully packaged. 
$3.95 at better stores or order direct from 


PRESSMASTER Company 
5182 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 27, California 


PERSONALLY 


These stirrup book ends are an impressive 
gift for a man. Handcrafted saddle leather 
covers regulation rodeo contest stirrups 
set on a_ brass-studded mahogany base. 
The work is superlatively done by a group 
of skilled leather workers, all of them badly 
disabled veterans of this war. $29.50, post- 
paid. Goldsmith & Ramer, 5429 Laurel 
Canyon Blyd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


This Xmas gift looks like it costs plenty, 
but it’s only $12.50, post- and tax-paid. You 
get quadruple heavy silver plate on copper, 
a quality type of plating. Tray is 714" di- 
ameter, cigaret urn is 2” high, windproof 
ash tray is 3” diameter Match box holds 
wooden safety matches, The simple classic 
design will blend anywhere. Crane’s, Inc., 
419 East 57th St., New York 22, N, Y. 


D2) OPES EE TaD: 


TRAVEL KIT 


In Genuine Leather Case 


12 matched accessories in a 
\§ genuine leather case, with 
full zipper closing, lined with 
i washable coated fabric. 
Brown or black, 


$ 5° 
Fed. Tax and mailing 
charges included 


AMERICA’S LARGEST AND FINEST SPORTING GOOOS STORE 
MICHIGAN at WASHINGTAN BLVD « DETROIT 26, MICH. 


christmas shopping 


This column is run asa shopping service for Trie’s readers. No paid advertising is accepted for this feature. 
Unless otherwise noted, prices do not include mailing. At the time of writing, all items shown were in stock. 


This gadget will slowly but surely reyolve a 
lighted Christmas tree three times a minute, 
and that is all it will do. If your Xmas will 
be futile without it, cough up $39.50 and pay 
the express charges. Stands 10” high on 18” 
base, It is a fine machine, made by a well- 
known display company, and suitable for 
churches and clubs. General Die & Stamping 
Co., 262 Mott St., New York 12, N. Y. 


You won’t be interested in that top shotgun, 
unless you have $1,700 to pay for its fine 
engraving and tooling. But the bottom one 
is the Ithaca Featherlight Standard Grade 
repeater model 37, in 12, 16 or 20 gauge. 
Fiye-shot capacity plug furnished to conform 
to Federal law. $78.50; few available, so write 
Ithaca Gun Co., Ithaca, N. Y., for nearest 
dealer with stock on hand. 


NEW 


"EASY-TO-SEE" 
THERMOMETER 


SEE af a glance 
HOW COLD IT IS 
OUTSIDE from inside 


Big red figures on 3!/2” 
transparent dial. Easily 


tread even 10 ft. away. 

Attaches anywhere on 

windowpane. Special 

weatherproof adhesive 

supplied. Reliable, ac- 

curate, attractive. Moneyback guarantee. 
Sorry, no C.O,D.'s. 


Brad Xee Gifts 


16 Bedford St., Waltham 54, Mass. 


A nice gift for a lady. This jewel box which 
looks like a pirate chest is handmade of sugar 
pine with beautiful finish of beeswax and 
Stain, trimmed with brass fleur-de-lis scutch- 
cons, and lined with wine-red velvet. It 
measures 4x4x6”. Can be used by men for 
cuff links, etc. $12.50, shipped postpaid, ex- 
cept for C.O.D. orders. Mercil, 4333 Sumac 
Court, Seattle 8, Wash. 


Oak plates and a planking platter are a fine 
gift for steak lovers. Plates, turned to 1134” 
size, smooth and béautifully grained, are also 
good for salads, each $1.95, six for $10.95. 
Platter can stand oven finishing of planked 
dinners; $2.95 in 10x16” size. Gourmets say 
steak is best on oak. Shipped express. Post 
Mart, 230 East 78th St., New York 21, N, Y. 
[Continued on page 16] 


Fraternities =——_ 
Drinks remain frosty cool and refreshing when 
served in these lustrous, hammered Buenilum 
mugs. Uniquely designed with hand-forged han- 
dies. Each mug, 434” high, holds a full bottle 
of beer or 24 oz. of any thirst quencher. Makes 
a welcome Hostess gift, too. 
Single Mug $2.95 
4 or more Mugs $2.75 each 
Matching Pitcher (holds 3 quarts) $5.50 
All prices include postage. No C.O.D.'s. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET ‘T.'' 


Crafts 


NEW YORK 10, N. ¥. 


54 WEST 21st STREET 


IDEA 
TIES 


l’ 


oP Guys 


Collector’s Items 
for Christmas 
by artist 


JOHN FALTER 


at bottom in poker chips, 
reaching hands, Royal Flash. 


pattern, 
idea? (See others below. ) 


4 ie guys, men you read about, Big Names 
in New York and Hollywood who've ordered 
these ties—say they're the most wonderful 
neckwear they've ever seen... 


So will you—if you've got luxury tastes, 
imagination, and a yen for ties that do more 
than cover your chest! 


Each tie is an original design by famed 
artist John Falter. Top tie-maker McCurrach 
made them up in rich, heavy Pure Silk, 
fully-lined, Collector's items all! Conversation 
makers! Tie-lovers’ treasures! 


7 Patterns, 6 Rich Colors 


“Royal Flush” ( illustrated above) — 
Sorry it’s not a color photo to show 
you how handsome it is. Card play- 
ers go for this one! 


“Street Scene’—Geometric pattern 
up top is really a brick wall. Pays 
off at bottom with trash can and 
cat on sidewalk. Startling but good! 


"Rope’s End''—Half-inch rope pat- 


Handsome tern runs down center of tie, ends 
pattern in noose, Crossed horse pistol and 
randing iron at bottom. Yippee! 
up top! b 8 nb ppe 


LD “Spaghetti Dinner’—Paisley pattern 
is really masses of spaghetti (hon- 
est!) twined around fork at bottom. 
Looks good enough to eat, 


(J “Sunnyside Up”—Bold all-over 
paces becomes fried eggs when you 
ook closer. Crowing rooster at 
bottom. 


O] “Lawnmower” — Vertical panel 
against solid ground. Turns out to 
be a swath cut by miniature lawn- 
mower at bottom, 


Clever [] “Lady Bugs’’—Small polka dor pat- 
pay-off at tern is really marching lady bugs, 
bottom! herded by whip-cracking cricket at 

bottom, 


COLORS: Rich background shades of Maroon, 
Blue, Brown, Green, or Red & Blue, Red & Gray. 


You can’t lose! 


Any man would be tickled to get one or 
more of these ties for Christmas. Your boss. 
Associates. Customers. And especially YOU_ 
so be sure to show her this column quick! 


To order, just tear out this ad, check pat- 
terns and write in colors desired. Print name 
and address on margin. Mail with check or 
money order for $6.50 each. (They’re worth 
it!) Ties gift-boxed, sent postage paid. 


And listen! If you're not delighted with 
any one of these beautiful pure silk, John 
Falter originals, money will be refunded. You 
can't lose! 


Send order TODAY to: 


GEORGE FALTER, Clothier, Atchison, Kansas 


“Royal Flush” (left) —Color- 
ful polka dot pattern Pays off 


Signed oe John Falter. Smart 
Smart pay-off. Get the 


Te 
FUN! MARSA jon 6122 60! 


SPORTSMAN JUNIOR 
Amazing new “‘Luger 
type’ all metal Air Pis- 
tol! Shoots corks for 
Junior. BB’s, pellets and 
darts for youths and 
adults. Ideal for rumpus 
room, play room, den. 
Great for outdoor tor- 
get practice. Complete 
with 5 corks, 2 darts, 50 
BB’s, and 50 pellets in 
attractive box which 
makes into a “bulls- 
eye” target. Fully guar- 
anteed. Order now for 
delivery before Christ- 
mas. Sorry, no C.O.D.’s. 


$3.98 postpaid 


HOBBIES, LTD. 


Dept. T, 832 W. 11th St. 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


SIPHON 
Stith 


Save your time 
and save your 
liquor. Siphon 
Jigger pours 
exactiy 1% 
ounces into one 
glass after another, automatically, It even pauses 
hetween shots to permit you to shift between glasses, 
Well made of stainless metal and colorful plastic. 
Fits any liquor bottle. Assures uniformly perfect 
drinks. You'd better order one for each bottle— 


rye, bourbon, Scotch, et al. 


By mail 7-50 postpaid 


os Free 
liles Kimball | 


KIMBALL = BUILDING 


15 BOND ST., OSHKOSH, WIS. 


PRESENTING THE NEW. : 
Dual Caliber = 


Here's the BIG .250 Cal. air rifle 
you've waited for. Shoots .250 or 
size 175 ot in Sererere Patrol ect 
is smashing accuracy. steel an 

A brass. Rifled barrel, safety, adjustable 
sights. Apache .250 Ball Shor available. At your 
dealers or SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. 


os80C), 4 
& on 


ei Nationac CART CORPORATION 
e 


234 EAST COLORADO STREET 
ae PASADENA 1, CALIFORNIA 


A GRAND GIFT! 
Complet 50 
iegeli $5 Prepaid 


Genuine MEERSCHAUM 


NER 
INRET in’~ AGED IMPORTED BRIAR 
(IN SMART LUCITE CASE) 
Rich, mellow-smoking Meerschaum and beautifully 
grained Imported Briar. Cannot burn out. Duralumi- 
num cooling chamber. ““Dry Smoke’’ attachment. Bent 
and straight shapes. Velvet glove for carrying pipe 
included. Money back guarantee. 


| SACHS PIPES, sss myrtie ave. Brooklyn 27, N.Y. 
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The candles held by these winsome, natu- 
rally colored wax figures are removable and 
the figures won’t melt away. Snow man, $1; 
12 candle broom refills in red or green, 50c. 
Angel that sits on mantel edge, 89c; refills 
12 for 75c. Santa Claus, $1; refills 4 for 25c. 
Gift-boxed; add 35c to order to coyer pack- 
ing and shipping. Can-Dle-Luxe Shop, 542 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Specially designed by Harvyel on TRUE’s 
recommendations for our shopping-column 
readers, these are high-grade “he and she” 
matched wrist watches at a moderate price. 
Man’s, left, $50; lady’s, $47.50; price includes 
tax, Gold-filled cases, 17 jewels, sweep second 
hands, Swiss movements, fine leather straps, 
in simple classic design. Lambert Bros., 767 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


The autoharp is an unusual instrument with 
a beautiful harplike tone, and simple to play. 
Fine for accompanying carol singers. Size 
shown aboye, 10x18”, has frets for five 
chords, costs $12; 12x22” size, plays twelve 
chords, $20. Both play individual notes as a 
solo instrument. Comes with picks and in- 
structions. Swell gift for a music lover, G. 
Schirmer, 3 East 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


The fisherman’s dream yest has a built-in 


remoyable creel, landing-net ring, back 
pocket for lunch and sweater, three water- 
proof pockets, snagproof back of yentilated 
nylon mesh. Made by Masland in water- 
repellent poplin, it weighs 2542 0z.3 even 
sizes 34-46, tan or dark brown. $9.95 plus 
postage. Anglers Roost, 405 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. ¥Y. [Continued on page 18] 


cap fits like your favcrite pair of house slippers. 
Peters'’ from an old Indian Chieftain's directions. 


MADE OF GENUINE POPLIN AND SHEDS WATER LIKE A DUCK’S 
BACK; ALL WOOL-LINEC WITH SWEAT-PROOF BAND AND UN- 
BREAKABLE PEAK, GENUINE MOUTON FUR EAR LAPS AND NECK 
Light as a feather on the head, You'll thrill at its all 
Also available in sagebrush 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE ONLY $5.95 PREPAID; 
SEND CHECK OR 


WARMER, 
red top flaming color in the woods. 
green. 
(less than you'll pay for just ordinary caps). 
MONEY ORDER TODAY. STATE SIZE. 


Perfect fit and complete satisfaction guaranteed or your money back, 


KICKAPOO PRODUCTS, INC., HOLLY 4, MICHIGAN 


Here’s an Hoeal Christmas Gift 
THE ‘dim Peters’? ALL-PURPOSE 


HUNTING CAP 
NOW! DIRECT TO YOU, ONLY 


No more headaches because your hat is tight. No more ears almost 
torn off when you pull the flaps down. This new model, all-purpose 
Styled by “Jim 


POSTPAID 


sh pk 


eae Cites 


tit GLOW wis GOOD CHEER 


Whiske 
quart, % 


When remembering friends, give 
them something they'll remember— 
something you'd like to receive yourself 
—give them these attractively packaged 
fine whiskies.... You have your choice 
of Kentucky Tavern, Glenmore, or Old 
Thompson—three traditionally famous 
whiskies. Your dealer has these four 
outstanding gift packages now. 


LENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


COPYRIGHT 1947. G. D. CO, 


: - 
GLEN MORE; THE sO US 2 woke THE HOLD DAY WS PERE 
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PERFECT 
COMPANION 


tba 


‘travelo 


KNIT JACKET 


don't own a “trayelo.” Indoors or 


out, under a coat or without ‘acoat.... 


you'll find this old” favorite comfort- 
ing as your pipe, warm as a log fire, 
smart. and casual as British tweeds. 

“Made of 100% pi pure \ wool worsted, 
the “travelo” is reinforced throughout 


and cut full for perfect fit: Classic : 


colors: dark brown heather, dark ox- 


_ford, i) 


Your wardrobe isn’t complete if you 


Genuine Eskimo mukluk boots, entirely 
handmade by Eskimo women. Comfortable 
and long-wearing. Sealskin sole is waterproof 
and practically indestructible. Reindeer 
uppers, with mosaic trim, $30; without trim, 
$25; spotted calfskin with mosaic trim, $35; 
postpaid. Send tracing of foot when order- 
ing. Worth the money, the craftsmanship is 
exquisite. Eric Lundberg, Timberline, Ore. 


This is a gift for a man who has everything. 
The handsome semiporcelain oval cask, with 
spigot of wood, is 3x5x7”. It is filled with 
34 Ibs. of dates preserved in champagne- 
type brandy. The flavor of this preserve is 
superb and the cask can be used when the 
dates have been eaten. Cask colors: white, 
brown, or chartreuse, gold-decorated. $10, 
express prepaid. Shali-Mart, Mecca, Calif. 


The Moto-Saw is an electric hand jigsaw 
that vibrates at up to 7,200 strokes a minute. 
Has pistol-grip control. A.C. only, Saws left, 
right or center in wood, plastic or compo 
board. Comes postpaid, with three blades, 
for $6.10. Extra blades 60c per dozen. A 
reasonably priced gadget for craftsmen. A. 
Seltzer, 1163 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


This is writing paper a man will appreciate. 
Each piece has one of a selection of etchings 
by Richardson Rome showing outdoor 
scenes. The box shown, Rendezyous In 
Writing, has 48 large sheets, 20 cards and 
68 matching envelopes. The paper is a rich 
cream shade and the etching a warm brown. 
Packed in a presentation box, $3.50, post- 
paid. Kendrick Bellamy, Denver, Colo, 


“Forty Years of Hunting” by Jimmy Robin- 
son, associate editor of Sports Afield. Pri- 
vately printed, 160 pages, 72 illustrations, it 
has stories about well-known hunters, great 
trapshooters, skeet celebrities, Mr. Robin- 
son’s own shooting experiences, and chap- 
ters on duck and goose decoys. $5. Jimmy 
Robinson, c/o Sports Afield, 512 Midland 
Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


POST-TOP LANTERNS 
WIRED - 16'1N. HIGH 
‘RUST- PROOF 
$1150 


WPENCER-r00: 


'nconveporR ATtet oO 


_.J1O CHESTNUT, PHILA. 6 PA: 


Aaa 


v 


BLENDED AND BOTTLED BY — 
ER & SONS INC. 
= TLLINOIS k 


Ms good lo know... 


IM PE RIAL 3 made by Firam Walker 


Reg US Pat. OF. 


89 YEARS AT FINE WHISKEY-MAKING MAKES THIS WHISKEY GOOD. 
86 proof. Blended Whiskey. The straight whiskies in this product are 4 years or more old. 
30% straight whiskey. 70% grain neutral spirits. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 


There is always 
a RIGHT time... 


HARVEL 


What better time than Christmas for a long 
remembered gift...A HARVEL WATCH! 


GIVE HER the beautiful 17 jewel, Harvel 
14K white or yellow gold watch, with 6 fine 
quality diamonds, shown above. 

$140.00, Federal Tax included. 


GIVE HIM the handsome 17 jewel, sweep 
second, gold filled watch below. 
$47.50, Federal Tax included. 


Harvel Watches are RIGHT for accuracy, 
RIGHT for beauty, and RIGHT for price. 


Harvel Watches are sold exclusively by 
leading jewelers. 


HARVEL 


One of the World’s Fine Watches 


Write for name of the Harvel dealer in your 
city, if your own jeweler cannot supply you. 


Harvel Watch Company, Department 712 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, New York 
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Q. A pal contends the Western stock 
or cowboy saddle is straight American in 
origin and that the flat English saddle 
is a fad. I don’t think he is right. What 
do you think? C, B. Markham, Peoria, 
Il. 


A. National boasting can lead to 
some absurd claims. Take a look at a 
medieval saddle in a museum or in old 
prints. It had a high cantle and wide, 
curving arms in front, all designed to 
keep a knight from being unhorsed in 
tournament or battle. The U. S. Army, 
or McClellan, saddle was designed to 
give a comfortable seat for cavalrymen 
in month-long marches, though many 
old-time cavalrymen will dispute that it 
did. The flat English saddle separates 
rider from horse and gives support to 
stirrups, and that’s about all, But this 
saddle was designed for sport, the idea 
being a man must have skill to stick to 
his seat; and for short periods in the 
saddle, Useful work was not considered. 

In other words, the saddle is functional. 
In many parts of the world, and for thou- 
sands of years, it has been developed as a 
tool in connection with man's use of the 
horse, and that was for work, not sport. 
Hence the high cantle and high pommel 
found in work saddles. A man fighting 
a battle or roping a longhorn wasn't en- 
gaged in a game in which he exhibited his 
skill by sticking to a flat surface on a 
horse's back. He had plenty of other out- 
lets for skill and was concerned in keep- 
ing his seat in the easiest and best way 
possible. 

It might be argued that the Crusaders 
took their tournament saddle to the Mid- 


f 
These two saddles, for all tneir elanorate tooling, were designed for work, not 


sport; note similarity in shape and size of the horns, the high cantles. Saddle 
at left is a Western stock; right is an Oriental saddle of the 16th century. 


Conducted by ROBERT E. PINKERTON and the staff of TRUE, The Man’s Magazine 


dle East, or that they picked up the idea 
of it in Asia, but authorities favor the 
theory that the high-cantle saddle orig- 
inated in the home of the horse, north 
Africa and western Asia, and was intro- 
duced into Europe through the Moors in 
Spain. It is even pointed out that a 
medieval Spanish saddle looks much like 
our modern stock affair, 

A few hundred years later the Span- 
iards introduced the cow (1521) into 
newly conquered Mexico. They also 
brought the modern single-toed horse 
to America and, of course, their saddles. 
Three hundred years later cow, horse 
and saddle were well established in 
Texas and New Mexico and were be- 
ginning to creep across the United States. 
Anyone who has seen a Mexican saddle 
of sixty years ago will know where the 
modern idea came from. The big differ- 
ence is in the horn, which is a low, broad, 
flat affair with the Mexicans, a slender, 
curving post in the States. 

Probably the only basic improvement 
contributed to the stock saddle by Amer- 
icans was the steel horn and tree. For- 
merly all trees, or frames, were of wood. 
A peculiarity of the American adapta- 
tion of the Spanish saddle was the use of 
one or two cinches. Originally this was 
a matter of district, California using the 
“center fire,” or single cinch, Texas the 
double cinch, But cowboys have traveled 
so much, carrying preferences with them, 
that territorial differences have disap- 
peared. 

An interesting factor in the difference 
between the work and sport saddles is 
found in the place from which the stirrup 
strap is hung. In English and racing 


Plumage Patterns in 
Sanforized Jama *Broadcloth 


$4.95 each 


The local aviary (bird zoo to you) inspired 

these smart new Van Heusen Pajamas, Smart 
birds will recognize their high style and quality. 
First, they’re Sanforized to stay the size you buy. 
They’re size-right—and cut right too, 

the Van Heusen way—loose in the 

right places to help you sleep tight! 

They’ve got the all-around elastic Flexibelt.* 
Telezorbant* finish (absorbs perspiration, dries faster) 
helps keep them fresher night after night. They 
get the same magic sewmanship that makes 

Van Heusen shirts world famous. Be a wise 
bird—call for Van Heusen pajamas today! 


Phillips-Jones Corp., N. Y. 1, N. Y. « Makers of 
Van Heusen Shirts e Ties » Pajamas « Collars « Sport Shirts 


HetiseN pajamas 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


KAYWOODIE REMEMBERS WHEN 


First phonograph, 1877 


The Kaywoodie organization 
was making pipes 26 years be- 
fore the first phonograph came 
along. Established 1851. 


ste) aaa 


TO TELL THE 
NE KAYWOODIE. 


soak! 


ory 


i 
Relief Grain H 
Bulldog Shaves) 
—N0,07C..$7:5 


WOODIE 


backed by the record 
of 96 years 


How to choose a pipe: Take it in your 
hand, at your dealer’s. Feel its weight, 
balance and proportions. (Kaywoodie av- 
erage weight is 11/4 oz.) Look at the briar. 
Mature seasoned briar is fine-textured, 
smokes cool and sweet. Take off bit, and 
see if pipe can be cleaned easily and 
thoroughly with pipe-cleaner. Compare 
Kaywoodie with any other. Kaywoodie 
Company, New York and gga 

London, Leaflet on request. 
630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20. 


Copr. 1947, 


DRINKLESS KAYWOODIE $3.50 , 
SUPER-GRAIN $5, RELIEF-GRAIN $7.50, FLAME-GRAIN $10, 
SILHOUETTE $10, MEERSCHAUM-LINED $12.50 
CONNOISSEUR $15, NINETY-FIVER $20, CENTENNIAL $25, 
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saddles it is well forward. In stock and 
McClellan saddles it is close to the center 
of the seat, and in medieval war saddles 
it is back of center. When a man spent 
long hours on horseback and was busy 
fighting or roping, he couldn’t have his 
knees under his chin. 


Q. How many golf courses are there 
in the United States? Ewing B. Harris, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


A. Five thousand, give or take a few. 
They add up to a little more than half a 
million acres, or a piece of land twenty 
miles wide and forty long. Caddies em- 
ployed total 800,000. 


Q. Who has the record for home runs 
with the bases full? Howard Simpkins, 
Cincinnati, O. 


A. Lou Gehrig, with 23. 


Q. Istherea stroboscope camera, and 
if so, how many frames a second will it 
take? John Y. Garner, Cartersville, Ga. 


A, What you probably mean is a 
camera equipped with a stroboscopic 
lamp. They take pictures at 1/5,000 and 
1/10,000 of a second; Eastman Kodak 
claims faster than 1/30,000. That is speed 
of exposure. As to frames per second, Bell 
Telephone Company has developed a 
camera that takes pictures at the rate of 
8,000 frames a second. The film passes 
the lens at 70 mph. 


Q. Does Ty Cobb hold the record for 
the greatest number of stolen bases in 
one season? J. B. Matson, Eau Claire, 
Wis. 


A. Harry Stovey stole 156 in 1888, a 
mark still standing. 


Q. What are carbon spots in dia- 
monds? F. F. Mickens, Lima, O. 


A. The element carbon occurs in the 
native state in diamonds and graphite. 
A diamond is pure carbon that has been 
subjected to enormous pressure. It is 
possible that small bits of carbon may 
escape the greatest pressure and remain 
in a diamond as black spots. 


-Q. Was Stan Musial always a_ first 
baseman? Walter Loy, Newville, Pa. 


A. No. He played left field before 
going to first base for the St. Louis 
Cardinals, 


Q. What chemicals are used in 
searching for fingerprints and what is the 
process? H. F. Kielek, Baltimore, Md. 


A. Fingerprints are developed with 
powders which adhere to the somewhat 
smeary impressions of fingers. Powders 
must be free of lumps and of a color 
different from the background. For in- 
stance, graphite or lampblack is used on 
a white surface, and white lead, chalk 
and mercury, kaolin, or powdered alum- 
inum on other surfaces. “Dragon's blood,” 
a resin powder, is often used because it 
blows easily and has great power of ad- 
hesion to prints, Powdered antimony is 
widely used. 


Q. Is the turkey a native American 
bird and, if so, how come the name? 
George A. Chasties, Bellingham, Wash. 


A, The turkey is native American, 
both species and several subspecies, 
though it is now raised as a domesticated 
bird in many parts of the world. The wild 
species we know best ranged from south- 
ern Mexico to New England and Canada, 
but now is seldom found north of Vir- 
ginia. Our domesticated turkey comes 
from the Mexican type, was raised by the 
Incas and Aztecs. In 1530 it was intro- 
duced in Europe by Vasco da Gama, 
Portuguese explorer. About that time, or 
earlier, the guinea fowl was introduced 
in Europe from Africa and Asia through 
Turkey and was called at first a turkey 
cock. Europeans got the two birds mixed 
up and called the American bird “turkey 
cock.” The second wild species of turkey 
is found in Central America and_ is 
smaller than the northern. It is called the 
ocellated turkey and has beautifully col- 
ored feathers, 


Q. Are porcupines native to America 
and why do they eat wood? Joseph Wal- 
lace, Durango, Colo, 


A. The American porcupine is na- 
tive, and is arboreal, Another family in 
Europe is terrestrial. Several species are 
found in America, the largest being the 
Canadian, with quills up to three inches 
long. It lives mostly on bark and leaves 
and will ruin a canoe paddle or axe 
handle if it gets a chance, eating the shaft 
because of the salt deposited by perspira- 
tion. It is harmless, but an old one will 
not give way when he meets a man on 
a trail. The old belief they can shoot their 
quills has about died out. But they can 
slap with their big tails and imbed plenty 
of quills in a foe.-The quills are barbed, 
are very sharp, enter easily, but can be 
remoyed only with a pair of pliers. Dried 
quills make excellent phonograph nee- 
dles that do not injure records. 


Q. What and where was the famous 
“fifth down” incident in college football? 
R. C. Neuweiler, Allentown, Pa. 


A. The game was played in Hanover, 
N. H., about seven years ago between 
Cornell and Dartmouth. Officials erred 
in calling downs, = ng five downs in one 
instance to Cornell, which won. Later, 
when this fact was established, Cornell 
conceded the game to Dartmouth in an 
exceptional display of sportsmanship. 


Q. I saw two cars that looked like 
Fords. or Mercurys but bore the name 
“Monarch.” What gives? Jerry Strong, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


A. In Canada, Ford manufactures the 
Mercury car under the name of Monarch, 


Q. Can a batter be automatically out 
after hitting a ball out of the park? 
Michael Mihalik, Dragerton, Utah, 


A. Rule 44 covers that. If a player 
bats out of order, hits a home run and the 
[Continued on page 26] 


THE MOST POPULAR BEER IN HISTORY 


When a beer has the quality chat you taste in every sip of 
Budweiser, you quickly sense why it is preferred everywhere. 


Even the world’s largest brewery cannot meet the demand 
for good taste. So, an expanded production program will 
get under way just as soon as the building skills and 
critical materials are available. 


IT LIVES WITH GOOD TASTE...EVERYWHERE 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH * « * ST. LOUIS 


"ay y 


EO ano porrHee 


see-FPi. 


SP Goecis: Mo UL4, 


LAAT PRESCRIBED BY IN’ 


WHITEHALL... 
White Broadcloth With “‘Locked-In” Lustre 


of Imported Egyptian Cotton 


60% stronger by test* than shirts at the same and 
even higher prices. The natural, lasting lustre of 
Egyptian cotton makes the fabric richer. Demand 
value...demand Whitehall. $3.95 


*U. S. Testing Co., Inc.—Tensile Strength Test No. 80856 
and Hatch Textile Research—Tensile Strength Test 


SHIRTS SPORTWEAR PAJAMAS 


...three generations of 
highest quality standards are expressed 
in these products. 

Jayson Shirts from $3,25 + Jayson Pajamas from $3.50 
Jayson Sportwear from $3.75 


F. JACOBSON & SONS, INC + 1115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10 - SHIRTS - PAJAMAS « SPORTWEAR - Makers of €xeelle Shirts 


BOTANY. 


. fatlored by Daroff- 


£>- 


WHAT MAKES THIS AMERICA’S favoriie 
men’s clothing? Simply this: The combi- 
nation of the fabric that’s the soul of the 
suit...plus the style and tailoring that are 
the heart and’ body of the apparel. At bet- 
ter stores everywhere. $55...The topcoat 
shown is the famous “Botany” Brand 500 
Gabardine, Tailored by Daroff...And as 
an added feature...it’s 
water-repellent: $55. 


COPYRIGHT 1947 BY BOTANY MILLS,.INC. ee ji 
#**BOTANY’IS A TRADEMARK OF BOTANY MILLS, A = f 


the is the of the suit 


BOTANY MILLS ine, PASSAIC, N.J. DAROFF, PHILADELPHIA 


The gift of pleasure 


a 1 will treasure... 


? 
tae are such natural home movie “‘stars’’! 
What more priceless pleasure can you 
give than a permanent record of their precious 
talents . . . of all family-shared fun . . . filmed 
on happy occasions like Christmas, birthdays, 


etc... . kept “alive” throughout the years. 
P g ) 


Revere 85" Projector 
Theatre-like perform- 
ance. Complete, with 
reel, $120, inc. tax, 


Movie-making with Revere is so easy, a child can 


do it. So inexpensive, too, on 8mm film. Color movies, 


per scene, cost scarcely more than snapshots .. . 
black-and-white, even less. See superb quality Revere 
Eight cameras and projectors now at your dealer. 
Revere CAmMera Company, Cuicaco 16, ILLinors 


Revere 99" Turret Camera 
F 2.8 Bausch & Lomb 
coated lens, $110, inc. tax. 


EIGHT 
In fsa Yo hafipiness Kevere adds lo your pleasure 


f Revere “70" Magazine Camera 
Wollensak Anastigmat F 2.8 Bausch & Lomb 
coated lens, $77.50, inc. tax. coated lens, $127.50, ine. tax. 


Revere Curvamatic Splicer 
Grand gift for home 
movie fan, $16.50, inc. tax. 


Man to Man Answers 


[Continued from page 22] 


error is discovered, the umpire may call 
him out and nullify the run. 


Q. What was the date of the English 
Derby in 1861, and did Kettledrum win? 
Robert B. Turnbull, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. 


A. May 28, and he did. 


Q. What do the letters “S.A.E.” mean, 
in, for instance, ratings of viscosity of 
oils? Jordan J. Mossey, Noxon, Mont. 


A. Society of American Engineers. It 
sets standards for many things in the me- 
chanical world. The public knows it best 
perhaps for the “S.A.E.” ratings of auto- 
mobile horsepowers. 


Q. What causes generation of elec- 
tricity in the electric eel? Can this eel 
store electricity? Mrs. Ben J. Montoya, 
Bingham Canyon, Utah. 


A. Scientists are still asking that ques- 
tion without finding the answer. They 
have learned this much. In eels and vari- 
ous fishes, certain muscles have become 
electric cells. In the electric stargazer 
some eye muscles are transformed, in the 
electric ray pectoral muscles. All species 
can give severe shocks and the eel is said 
to be potent enough to disable large ani- 
mals. Scientists have measured the output 
of the electric eel and find each cell puts 
out 1.4 volts, with the total in series run- 
ning to 600 volts with a current of one 
ampere. That can give quite a jolt. 


Q. What was the total won by the 
old-time pacer, Dan Patch, in his entire 
racing career? Robert C. Winter, Balti- 
more, Md. 


A. We cannot answer that and do not 
believe the answer can be known. Such 
records were not so carefully kept around 
1900. However, within the last year two 
writers have stated the famous pacer was 
the greatest money winner of all time. 
One claimed his total from seven years 
of racing, exhibition races and indirect 
returns (he was owned by a manufacturer 
of stock food and was used in advertising 
it), was one million dollars. The other 
writer said a conservative estimate was 
$750,000, with enthusiastic fans placing 
it at a million. 


Q. Can fish hear? Pat Van Vorous, 
Missoula, Mont. 


A. Yes, although their ears are not 
highly developed as those of mammals. 
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MAN TO MAN will answer any reasonable 
question you ask, promptly and uthoritatively, 
free of charge. Every question will receive a 
personal reply, provided it is ..companied by 
a stamped, self-addressed en» lope. The most 
interesting questions and their answers will be 
printed. Address your questions to MAN TO 
MAN, TRUE, 67 West 44 St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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For Her... For Him... Forever 


No other gift will be so appreciated...so constant a 


reminder of your love and affection...so enduring in 
Beauty and Value! That’s why, year after year, 
at Christmas time, more Americans give BULOVA 
than any other fine watch in the world! This year... 
for Her—for Him...choose a magnificent, new BULOVA 


—the “Gift of a Lifetime”. At better jewelers’ everywhere. 
All prices include Federal Tax. 


AMERICA RUNS ON BULOVA TIME 
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f Fo R THE CLUBS of Pali Mail, Piccadilly and St. James’ Street, the thoughtless 
and the unprivileged have a standard epithet... dull. They forget that pleasure has more forms 


than one. A gentleman’s club is correct and urbane as a gentleman’s glass of White Horse. 


In the older clubs of London, tradition prints the pattern of life and the honoured ; vee 


past is present. A man likes to know that his White Horse Whisky is identical 


in bouquet and flavour with the White Horse Whisky his father drank, and before 
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that his grandfather and great-grandfather. He likes the mere fact that it comes 


KAA NADIA IAIN 


to him on the very same Georgian salver. He believes it the business of clubs, 
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friends and drinks to be what they always were. White Horse believes so, too. 
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WHITE HORSE 
86.8 Proof. Browne-Vintners Co. Inc., | | | | | ! | ) 
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IF rt meee rate 


BY ROBERT RUARK 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers Columnist 


This is the story of the famous ruckus raised 
by Newspaper Columnist Robert Ruark, which 
ended in Lt. Gen. John C. H. Lee’s resignation as 
commander of Army forces in the Mediterranean 
Theater. Mr. Ruark, in a series of columns in 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers, exposed the 
shameful treatment enlisted men were receiving 


under Army brass. His columns and_this story _ 


may have a considerable effect on Congress’ ac- 
tion on the proposed Universal Military Train- 
ing act.—The Editors 


Ths beans were tough, the pork was greasy and fat, and 
the day was very hot. Ninety-some degrees, as a matter of 
fact, in the messhall. 
“Ts everything this bad?” I asked the sergeants. 
“Mister,” they answered fervently, “you ain’t seen nothing 
yet. Come along and get educated...” 


* 


Gen. Lee (left) is greeted by Maj. Gen. Ira Wyche, the “sincere, although 
deaf, investigator” sent to Italy by Eisenhower to probe Ruark’s charges. 


The Bitte Bue 


GENERAL LEE 


This was in a town called Leghorn, or Livorno, in Italy. 
It is a town which is famed in story as the stamping 
ground of Anthony Adverse, and later as the headquarters 
of MTOUSA, or the Mediterranean Theater of Operations, 
U.S.A. MTOUSA, before the Russians ratified the Italian 
peace treaty, was the empire of a general named John Clif- 
ford Hodges Lee, a three-starred demigod of whom you may 
have heard. His more popular nicknames were Old John 
Courthouse, Jesus Christ Himself, and occasionally 
Chowderhead. I've never met the gentleman socially or 
otherwise, but we had some impact-on each other’s lives. I 
suppose I rate at least an assist on his exodus from the Army 
into the church. It all got started last summer , . . 

That fat pork turned out to be pretty important. It bred, 
for instance, a full-size Army investigation of Gen. Lee 
and his operation. It sponsored more sharp-edged reminis- 
cence among ex-GI’s than the Generallikes to think about. 


As a direct result of that fat pork served one steaming July 


day to the enlisted men of MTOUSA headquarters, all 
sorts of things can happen to Army’s cherished plan for 
Universal Military Training, when it once again is con- 
sidered by Congress. What happens to that bill will depend 
on how the mothers feel, because how the mothers feel is 


likely to govern the feelings of Congress; and how Congress 
feels will determine how many privates the army will have, 
and how many corporals, and eventually how many colonels 
will get the Legion of Merit for being colonels. 

And the feelings of the mothers will, of course, haye 
been swayed by just what Gen. Eisenhower and Secretary 


Forrestal do about l’affaire Lee. You could say, without 


exaggeration, that the military future of the country was 
strongly tied to a slab of fat pork, ~* 

It will be necessary to use a lot of first person singular 
in this piece. That is regrettable, but as the man who 
touched off the Lee Story, I find myself in the unenviable 
position of being part of the news, rather than merely a 
reporter of it. Hence, as a character in the play, there are 
a couple of things I would like to say before We go any 
further. 

First is that, in breaking the story of the abuse of men 
and of the misuse of equipment and supplies in Lee’s com- 
mand, I had no personal ax to grind. I don't know Lee to 
this day, and I never served under him or close to him. 

Second is that I am not a disgruntled ex-GI, I was a Nayal 
officer. I went in as an officer, and I came out as one. T got 
promoted regularly, ate well, and had a fine, square shake 
out of the armed forces during the war. I believe that a 
certain amount of “caste system” is necessary in running a 
military organization, and I thought most of the howls that 
were raised by the “caste” investigation, a couple of years 
back, were pretty silly. 

And finally I believe implicitly in a strong Army at the 
moment, which means Universal Military Training—but 
not if U.M.T. is secured by the Army’s promising the people 
one thing and doing another. 

Since the war ended, the United States Army has been 
knocking itself out in an effort to endear itself to the public. 
It has publicly admitted guilt in the administration of en- 
listed personnel—and, after the findings of the Doolittle 
board, promised to do better. 

While the colonels and the privates were not exactly sup- 
posed to lie down together, at least the unbrassed boy in 
the postwar forces was supposed to have some rights, some 
privileges and equality of justice before the law. On Uni- 
versal Military Training itself, Army went all out, public 
relationswise. It promised that the sergeant wouldn't swear 
at the recruity, and that Mother's Darling would be roused 
with a kiss. They would love him into being a soldier, and 
we would have, eventually, breast-fed battalions trained 
without benefit of kicks in the pants, strong language, coarse 
associations or debasing experiences. Army life would be a 


Interior of the lounge car that was part of the private train 
of Gen. Lee. The General also had private planes, eight cars. 


An MP throws a snappy sa- 
lute at a lieutenant outside 
the Headquarters building 
of Gen. Lee, in Leghorn. 


fat combination of overseas tour, Sunday school picnic, uni- 
versity education and YMCA lecture. 

That was the promise the Army made. What the Army 
delivered was the Lee operation in Italy. What I saw there, 
in broken promises, made me so mad J still froth. What I 
saw there was so lousy that captains and lieutenants and 
master sergeants with ten, twelve, fourteen, sixteen years 
in service were quitting—leaving the Army, and throwing 
away all that time, because they couldn't stand the stench 
of Lee’s operation. As a citizen, taxpayer, and former 
officer, I thought that was important, 

You learn to discount the yelps of 18-year-old punks, 
unfledged by war and away from home and mother for the 
first time, All soldiers bitch. But there was the fact. Old 
hands—prewar soldiers who had served all through World 
War II and had won their chevrons or bars in the field—- 
old soldiers were quitting the Army, and the intelligent 
youngsters who were sweating out their 18-months’ enlist- 
ment, were quitting too. Of the hundreds of men I saw 
and talked to, they all were getting out. Those were men 
we needed and they were tossing up their time in grade, 
flouting retirement, because they had a bellyful. 

So that’s why I sat down to a typewriter and, as a result, 
got called a Communist and a liar and a traitor and a Jot 
of other things by the people of Lee’s command—people 
who, even then, were burying the bodies with one hand 
and waving the flag with the other, It's a positive pleasure 
to be able to give you the rundown on the Lee story as it 
broke, as it developed, and as it finally wound up. Let us 
go chronological from here in: 

There seems to have been a popular suspicion that I 
went to Italy expressly to do a hatchet job on Gen. Lee, 
for reasons ranging from dementia on my part to a burn- 
ing dislike for all generals. The fact is that when I turned 
up in Rome I didn’t even know who was running the 
Mediterranean Theater. I decided to go to Leghorn, late 
last July, because Rome looked like pretty slim pickings for 
a five-a-week columnist, and when I learned we had some- 
thing like 20,000 troops around Leghorn and Trieste I 
figured that there would be stories. There are always stories 
in a concentration of 20,000 soldiers. . 

Iran into an old friend my first day there and got nothing 
constructive done. I talked to a few GI's who delivered the 
usual GI beefs, but thought very little of it until the next 
day when I went to lunch with a couple of sergeants. The 


food, as mentioned, was awful. I had never seen anything 
worse in wartime. 

Then I started checking on this and that. There were, 
for instance, twelve showers for some 600 to 700 men 
in this headquarters outfit. There was no dayroom for 
the men, whereas 120 WACs had two day rooms. I learned 
about the necessity of all transport save staff cars being 
forced to drive a mile out of their way because it was for- 
bidden to pass thé General’s headquarters. The lads started 
telling me about what went on in Viareggio, an off-limits- 
to-all-save-residents resort town. I started hearing about 
the General’s parties; his six sedans and his train and his 
trailer and his four airplanes. Some people hauled out files, 
and showed me some overwhelming miscarriages of justice. 

General Lee, as a-sort of defensive attack, made a great 
point of the fact that I had spent only thirty-six hours in 
Leghorn during my first trip. If it is of any comfort to the 
retired warrior, I wrapped up the story in one afternoon, 
and checked it for accuracy with some of his own staff offi- 
cers, Some of those officers, I might’add, added fuel to what 
I had already learned. I don’t suppose anybody ever broke 
down and confided the fact to the General, but a couple of 
dozen people on his own staff knew three weeks in advance 
that the articles were upcoming, and had a pretty accurate 
idea of what they contained. 

My story on Army wives and how they lived grew out of 
personal observation and out of first-hand accounts of the 
operation from Army wives. When I mentioned that a 


sergeant was running a nursery school for officers’ depen- 
dents, I knew it was true because the child of some of my 
friends happened to be attending the school. If I wrote of 
abuse of Government transport and of personnel, it was 
because I saw the abuses taking place—wives being taken 
shopping in staff cars, children being lugged off to the beach 
in staff cars, and enlisted men hanging around outside 
social functions in Government cars, waiting for the brass 
toemerge. 

After Leghorn, I hopped a plane and went up to Trieste, 
to see how conditions there stacked up against those im 
Gen. Lee’s immediate vicinity. I found Trieste largely a 
sharp operation. The fighting garrison there was stout and 
soldierly. The chow was good, the quarters great, discipline 
taut and morale fine. There was the usual flag-showing, 
peacetime chicken, but it was not generally at the expense 
of the personal welfare of the enlisted men and company- 
grade officers. The tail of decorum, certainly, was not wag- 
ging the functional dog. 

Every time I mentioned what I had seen in Leghorn, I got 
a knowing nod and a wise wink from the officers in Trieste. 
Oh, they said, Leghorn. You won’t find that sort of opera- 
tion here. We're tn business, here. But that Leghorn... 

After a couple of days in Trieste I flew back to Rome. It 
was later denied that all passengers on a certain plane, in- 
cluding Army couriers, home-bound and leave-bound GI's 
and officers, and a special investigation detail, were off 
loaded to allow two baseball [Continued on page 90] 


Dependents of Army officers of 
Gen. Lee's command enjoy life on 
the beach at Viareggio, resort 
town that was “Off Limits” to all 


enlisted personnel. 
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Here Doggie Julian makes even 
Frank Leahy seem carefree. 


When Doggie Julian took over 


hay barn to SUGAR BOWL 


BY WILL 


On a late-winter afternoon in 1945, a man moved uncer- 
tainly up the steps of the Administration Building at Holy 
Cross College in Worcester, Massachusetts. Inside, he paused 
momentarily before the door of the Faculty Moderator of 
Athletics, then opened it softly. 

The black-robed cleric looked up from his desk as the 
man entered. The stranger stood silently, his only motion 
the nervous shifting of a gray felt hat from hand to hand. 

“Excuse me, Father,” began the visitor, “but I'm Doggie 
Julian, the new assistant coach of football. They sent me 
up here to sign my contract.” . 

The priest rose and extended his hand. “I'm glad to meet 
you, Mr. Julian. You're going to coach the basketball team, 
too, aren’t you? I’m afraid you may find our facilities a 
little primitive.” 

Julian made no comment, quickly signed the papers 
binding him to the Jesuit institution for three years in the 
dual capacity of assistant in football and head coach in 
basketball. 

Last March, almost two years to the day after that first 
meeting, Doggie Julian returned to the Administration 
Building for another conference. He still walked shyly. He 


CLONEY 


still twisted his gray hat nervously. He cleared his throat 
and began, “About that contract, Father. . . <” 

The stage setting was the same, but what a difference the 
intervening two years had made. Without a home’ court, 
without even an adequate practice floor, Holy Cross in that 
brief period had exploded out of what was little more than 
an intramural basketball program into the national cham- 
pionship. It had jumped through the hoop from almost 
complete court obscurity to a place in the most highly pub- 
licized tournament of every young season—the annual Sugar 
Bowl invitation double header at New Orleans. This com- 
ing December 30, the Crusaders meet North Carolina State 
in the competition reserved for champions. 

In those two short years, this strange and shy little man, 
this Doggie Julian, had waved a magic wand. There sud- 
denly appeared in Worcester a hand-picked group of the 
best parochial-high-school players from the New York-New 
Jersey area. They won 12 out of 15 games that first year, 
27 out of 30 the next, including the nation’s longest win- 
ning streak of 23 straight. In that period they played before 
229,846 customers to provide an unexpected hypodermic 
for the ailing athletic budget of the college and to put 


at Holy Cross in a barn two years ago, 
all he had was a deflated basketball. 


He blew it up to a national championship 


Boston Garden into the basketball business in a section 
where ice hockey had always been the only major winter 
sport. : 

They drove the final nails last March when they boldly 
advanced on Madison Square Garden and the National Col- 
legiate A. A. tournament. They belted Navy out in the first 
round of the eastern eliminations, blasted CCNY off the 
court with a last-minute barrage in the sectional final. That 
victory qualified them for the national championship game 
against Oklahoma, the rawboned survivors of the western 
elimination. No eastern team ever had won the NCAA 
title. No New England team had ever even reached the 
final. But this one did both, scoring five points in the last 
thirty seconds to put the triumphant punctuation mark on a 
58-47 victory. ‘ 

Sportswriters throughout the nation started a wltolesale 
examination of conscience. At the beginning of the season 
they had not included Holy Cross among the forty top-rank- 
ing teams in the country. Only a fortnight before the 
tournament they had named Ben Carnevale of Navy the 
-coach of the year. Most of them had already chosen mythical 
All-American teams without. selecting any Holy Cross 
players even in the catch-all lists of honorable mentions. 

The questions bounced out of their typewriters like corn 
popping over an open fire. Who is this Doggie Julian? Who 
ever heard of Holy Cross as a basketball power? How long 
has this been going on in New England? 

The story is one of the most amazing sagas in sports his- 
tory. It is a typically American story, transferring the rags- 
to-riches theme to the coaching realm. It is the story of 
Doggie Julian, who in twenty previous years of coaching had 
achieved only scant provincial prominence in the Penn- 
sylvania area because his good little teams played too many 
good big teams. It is the story of a man who dug for his 
last quarter and hit the jackpot—the pay-off in this case 
being the top national spot in college coaching circles. 

The story starts on the streets of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
back around 1913. A little Italian boy about 12 years 
old is going from house to house ringing doorbells, ped- 
dling pretzels and peanuts to anyone who will open a door. 
His dark-brown eyes are flashing as he joins his gang on 
the corner. He empties his pockets onto the mound of 
coins on the sidewalk and then helps with the tally. 

“It's enough!” shouts Alvin Frederick Julian. “We can 
get jerseys, pants, and sneakers for everybody and still have 
enough for about five pairs of knee pads.” 

That’s how a grammar-school team got its basketball 
uniforms and how the popular Julian, only son of immi- 
grant parents, started in the game that was to make him a 
national figure. 

Young Julian went on to Reading High, where he starred 


in football, baseball, and basketball and quite incidentally 
earned himself the nickname that has stuck with him 
through life. He was walking to school one day with half a 
dozen mates when he noticed two old ladies trying to get 
through the group. He stepped off the curbstone to make 
room. One of his friends missed him, turned, snapped his 
fingers, and cried, “Here doggie, doggie, doggie.” It was 


‘as simple as that. 


At Bucknell University he continued his three-sport star- 
dom. The day after his graduation in June of 1923, he 
signed with Reading in the International League and 
played there two years, until a broken finger convinced 
him that he would never be a major-league baseball player. 

Julian also took a whirl at professional football, first as 
a player with the Pottsville Maroons, later as coach of the 
Reading Keys. His real love was college coaching, however, 
so he spent five years at Albright in his native Reading and 
nine more at Muhlenburg College in Allentown. 


At Muhlenburg, Julian started to realize the poten- 
tialities of basketball. For fifteen years he had been supple- 
menting his modest coaching salary by refereeing basketball 
games. He had watched the sport grow in spectator interest, 
contributing no little himself by putting on spectacular 
whistle-tooting perltormances, To this day a meticulous but 
conservative dresser, Julian shut his eyes to conyention 
when he chose his basketball wardrobe. 

He dolled himself up with plus fours, gaudy sweaters, 
flaming neckties, and white shoes. He worked himself into 
such a lather that he had to change to a new color ensemble 
hetween the halves. By his own reluctant admission, he was 
the forerunner to the present-day Pat Kennedy, king of 
the court show-boaters. 

“Tt finally dawned on me,” says Julian, “that interest in 
basketball was tremendous in that section. I went to the 
college authorities and conyinced them to shift the emphasis 
from football to basketball. We had been charging twenty- 
five cents admission, but pretty soon we were getting ninety 
cents and turning them away.” 

Muhlenburg finally boomed right into the national invi- 
tation tournament in 1944 and 1945, when the Nayy V-12 
program provided Doggie with adequate material. 

Through these years Julian had developed a talking 
acquaintance with a massive Philadelphian named Ox 
DaGrosa, a football coach. The Ox was a fascinating after- 
dinner speaker and a prolific writer on technical football 
topics, so he roamed the hinterlands in the off season, pick- 
ing up plenty of gold in the hills. Every time he got near 
Reading he stopped off to gab with Julian. Then DaGrosa 
became head coach at Holy Cross. 

In the late fall of 1944, the [Contimued on page 104] 


X5 comes out of corner to pivot position. 
X2 passes to X5 and cuts around him and 
out. X1 cuts on inside of X5 and takes 
pass for lay-up. X4 fakes come-out and 
goes in for rebound or follow-up. 


X2 dribbles to place outside foul circle. 
4 cuts from corner around X2. X% cuts 
around the back of X2 and receives pass 
for lav-ap. XI and X5 take defensive 
positions as indicated. 


¢ of five fundamental plays on which 

i ‘oss bases its stuff. Here X2 passes 
© X1 and screens for X3, who cuts for 

_ basket and receives pass from XI. XJ and 
2 ‘X2 retain positions. 


5 Saga 


Inspector John Fowler, of the Washington, D. C., police, uses twin nricroscopes to stalk a killer. 


BY LUCIAN CARY 
True’s Gun Expert 


Finding out who did the shooting by comparing bullet 
and gun is as old as firearms. In the days of the flintlock 
Kentucky rifle it was a familiar method of deciding who had 
killed a deer when two men claimed it. If the rifles were of 
different calibers, as they commonly were at a time when 
there were no standard dimensions, and the fatal bullet 
could be recovered from the animal, it was usually possible 
to make sure which rifle had fired the killing shot. If the 
rifles happened to be pf the same caliber, however, the 
problem was likely to be insoluble. The round ball of the 
Kentucky was protected by a relatively thick cloth patch, 


which prevented rifling or tool marks from registering any 
easily read story on the bullet. 

In certain cases nowadays the informed eun crank can 
tell at a glance that a bullet did not come from a particular 
make of gun, even though the gun may match the bullet 
in caliber. For example, all Colt guns are rifled with a left- 
hand twist and six grooves. All Smith & Wesson guns are 
rifled with a right-hand twist, most models with five grooves. 
A bullet that has been fired from one of these makes has to 
be pretty badly mashed not to show to the unaided eye that 
it did not come from the other. If a .58 special revolver 
bullet shows the marks of five rifling lands angled toward 
the right you may be certain that it did not come from a 
Colt revolver. In his Textbook of Firearms Identification, 
Major (now Major General) Julian Hatcher gives an ex- 


‘One of the bullets-at lefe 
the case, At right, compuaris 


ample of what a little knowledge of revolvers can mean, 

A policeman had been killed with two shots from a .45- 
caliber revolver. The police arrested a Negro who had a 
Model 1917 .45-caliber Smith & Wesson revolver with two 
cartridges in it and four empty chambers. He said that he 
had fired the four shots at a mark a month before, and that 
he had several witnesses to prove it. The police put him 
in a cell with six other Negroes and called on a gun-crank 
friend for help. The gun crank looked the revolver over, 
and said that it had indeed been fired a month or so before, 
but that at least one shot, and probably two, had been fired 
from it recently. He further said that if the police had the 
man who had shot it, it should be possible to pick him out. 
The police took the gun crank to the cell containing the 
seven Negroes. He asked them all to hold out their hands. 
W hen the y did so he pointed to one of them and said, 

“There's the man who shot that gun, and he did it with 
his left hand,” 

The astonished Negro blurted out, “My Gawd, boss, how 
you know I killed him?” 

There was no magic. The Model 1917 Smith & Wesson 
revolver has a frame that projects above the grip as a 
rather narrow shoulder. This shoulder fits against the web 
between the thumb and forefinger of a man’s hand, The 
recoil is severe enough so that the narrow shoulder bruises, 
and may even split, the web of the hand, unless the shooter 
knows exactly how to hold the gun, The man who did the 
killing was not an experienced shot, and the web of his 
left hand showed the telltale mark. 

But determining whether a fatal bullet came from a 
particular gun or from some other of the same caliber and 
kind, cannot be done by the unaided eye. Until recently it 
could not be done at all. The fact that it can now be done 
with certainty whenever the bullet and the gun are re- 
covered in fair condition is due to the fact that even the 
finest metal-cutting tools have some slight imperfections. 

A rifled barrel is made from a piece of steel called a blank. 
A hole considerably smaller than the desired bore is drilled 
through the blank from end to end, The drill leaves marks 
across the diameter of the hole. The hole is then reamed to 
exact size. The reamers take out most of the drill marks, 
but as they do so they leave some of their own. The barrel 
is then rifled. The commonest method of rifling is to use 
a head carrying a single cutter which takes off a minute 
amount of metal at each pass. Usually the cutter is run 
through, turning in a spiral as it moves, to start a groove. 
It is then indexed—that is, moyed over a predetermined 
amount—to start the next groove, and so on. ‘The cutter is 
repeatedly raised by a wedge actuated by a fine screw. It 
may take twenty passes of ‘the cutter, in each groove, to 
cut no deeper than the thickness of the paper on which this 


Correspondence of shell found 
near victim’s body, above, and test 
shell, right, definitely placed the 
suspect’s gun at scene of crime. 


PMOTOR FOR TRUE BY DAVE ROBBING 


Sawed-off shotgun, above, 
found on homicide suspect. 


found in the body of a murdered man; the other came from the gun of the gekenhieead 
‘microscope photographs showed enact Biarigenieuse of the two. Consietion ttle 
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magazine is printed. The cutter is very hard and it is stoned 
to as smooth an edge as a skilled mechanic can make. To 
the eye it looks perfectly smooth. But under a magnifying 
glass it looks irregularly serrated, just as the edge of a 
freshly stropped razor does. These minute serrations, and 
tiny chips of steel caught and dragged by the cutter, leave 
marks in the grooves; and since the edge of the cutter is 
constantly changing as it wears, the marks it leaves are 
constantly changing also, Most high-grade barrels are 
lapped alter rifling, Lapping consists of casting lead in the 
muzzle around a rod, coating the lead with oil and emery. 
and pushing it back and forth in the bore. This takes off 
the burrs left by the rifling cutter, and some of the tool 
marks as well. In a finely finished bore the marks left after 
lapping are mostly inyisible to the naked eye. The inside of 
the barrel, when one end is held against a light, looks like 
a polished mirror. Actually it is full of minute impertec- 
tions. 

When a bullet is fired in a rifle barrel itis subjected to a 
sudden and violent blow, a pressure of from 15,000 to 
50,000 pounds per square inch. The relatively soft bullet 
is driven against the walls of the barrel. Consequently the 
bullet takes on the imprint not only of the rifling lands— 
the ridges left when the rifling grooves are cut—but of the 
imperfections of the surfaces of both the lands and the 
grooves. The details of the resulting print on the bullet 
cannot be seen with the naked eye. But they can be seen, 
and photographed, under a microscope. 

By and large these facts are not new. The daily scientific 
use of them, however, is new. No one was examining bullets 
under a comparison microscope in 1915, for instance, when 
Charles Stielow was convicted of two murders and sentenced 
to the electric chair, largely on the evidence of a self-styled 
firearms expert. Stielow escaped execution by half an hour, 
They had slit one leg of his trousers for one electrode 
and they were about to shave his head in order to prepare 
it for the other electrode when a phone call came to the 
warden, ordering his reprieve. 

Stielow was something less than brilliant. He-made two 


mistakes. One was to hide his .22-caliber revolver after 


the murders were committed and deny he'd ever had one, 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


“Swearing off again, dear?” 


The other was to confess that he and his brother-in-law, 
Nelson Green, had committed the murders. However, the 
officers of the law, who ultimately included ten judges, 
were also less than brilliant. They were not in imminent 
danger of being executed for murder, as Stielow was, yet 
they made more mistakes than he did. 

Stielow was a farm hand who lived with his wife, his two 
children, his wife's mother, and Nelson Green, who was 
his wife’s brother, in a tenant house on a farm in New 
York state. The owner of the farm, an old man named 
Phelps, lived in a house a hundred yards away..He had a 
housekeeper, a Miss Wolcott. The old man was popularly 
supposed to have money hidden in his house, 

Stielow’s first story was that he came out of his house 
early one morning and found Miss Wolcott lying dead 
on his doorstep with a bullet wound over her heart. He 
went up to the Phelps house and found the old man lying 
on the kitchen floor with three bullet wounds in his body. 
He then notified the neighbors. 

Ten days later Nelson Green was arrested, and in the 
course of a few hours the detectives in charge of the Case 
persuaded him to sign a confession that he and Stielow 
had committed the murders. Stielow was arrested. He also 
confessed that he and Green had committed the murders. 
Each accused the other of having done the actual shooting 
and of having kept the money of which Phelps had been 


robbed. Otherwise their confessions pretty much agreed. 


At the trial Stielow repudiated his confession and denied 
flatly that he’d had anything to do with the murders An 
“expert” for the prosecution, however, swore that he had 
examined Stielow’s gun with a microscope and had found 
nine defects in its muzzle. Moreover, he said, he had found 
scratches corresponding to the nine defects on the four 
bullets taken from the bodies of Phelps and Miss Wolcott. 
He swore that all the bullets had been fired froni Stie- 
low’s .22-caliber revolver and no other. 

In the course of cross-examination, the “expert” made 
this statement about Stielow’s revolver: 

“The cylinder fitted so tightly against the rear of the 
barrel that there was no leakage of gas at the breech. Thus 
the full force of the gas follows the bullet out at the muzzle, 
and the lead expands as it leaves the muzzle, 
filling in any depressions existing at the 
outer edge of the bore and receiving 
scratches from the elevations existing be- 
tween said depressions.” 

This comment should haye been the tip- 
off that that “expert” was not an expert. 
The cylinders of the best modern reyolvers 
fit the barrel breech closely. But there has to 
be some clearance, or it would be impossible 
to revolve the cylinder. Any clearance per- 
mits gas to escape, and ‘gas does escape, 
through the gap between cylinder and barrel 
breech in the finest revolvers. Stielow’s re- 
volver was a cheap one. In the interest of 
his absurd theory that a bullet expands as 
it leaves the muzzle, the expert paid Stielow’s 
revolyer a compliment that it did not de- 
serve. But the “expert’s” ignorance passed 
unnoticed. If the judge, or any of the law- 
yers, or any member of the jury had either 
the knowledge of firearms or the everyday 
common sense to recognize how silly the 
expert's testimony was, he kept still. Stie- 
low was, in the minds of the jury, guilty 
beyond a reasonable doubt. 

By some chance Stielow’s trial attracted 
the attention of some people in New York 
city, among them an aggressive woman 
lawyer, Mrs. Grace Humiston. Stielow’s 
case was appealed four times; each time he 
was refused a_new trial, But his sympa- 
thizers dug up evidence that a couple of 
horse traders who [Continued on-page 150} 
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Aiestiaca News: South St. Paul—“A Brinks armored 
money car en route from St. Paul, Minn., to Hastings, 
Minn., was held up here this afternoon, close to the Dakota 
County line, by a band of armed men who used a truck to 
block the highway along which the armored car was travel- 
ing. Forcing the occupants of the money car to emerge by 
the use of tear gas, the bandits seized a $22,000 payroll, 
and escaped in a high-powered car. Officials of the Hastings 
firm to whom the payroll was consigned, and the Brinks 
concern said that the payroll was insured.” 


Accounts of boyish escapades such as the above filter 
across the city desks of the big city newspapers by the hun- 
dreds every year. More often than not, they make for fine 
filler material, a one-column “18” head next to the “Do- 
You-Suffer-From Acid-Gizzard?” ad on page 6. But every so 
often, an innocent item such as the above minor-league 
heist which took place in the dried-out 1930’s, will look 


he 


ad 


quite different, depending on what city desk it crosses, and 
what species of bird is occupying the swivel chair when 
the crossing takes place. 

The above-quoted tidbit was read by a half-dozen city 
editors engaged in winnowing news for the principal jour- 
nals of the Twin Cities, Minneapolis and St. Paul. Five 
of them passed it along to the copy desk with a yawn. The 
sixth, who shall be the subject of our tale, read it once and 
then he read it again, frowning as he did so, and making 
a moue. When the moue, a small gray one, had scampered 
away under the desk, he said, half to himself: “Oh, oh! 
Dapper Danny will not approve of this. I have a feeling 
that this will bear some looking into.” 

Later on, because of this looking-into, a number of sup- 
posedly solid and substantial citizens got into an awful lot 
of trouble, a red-hot political scandal blew up with a loud 
noise, the police department was turned upside-down with 


BY PAUL GALLICO 


Illustrated by Al Dorne 


several incumbents departing for healthier climates, and 
a very dead and embarrassing body appeared upon the 
scene, posing by its mute presence a series of questions. 
And Mr. Kenny Jackson, the city editor of the Minneapolis 
Journal, got himself some juicy exclusives good for eight- 
column stud-horse streamers across the top of page one. 

The city desk is the nerve center of a newspaper, the 
city editor a generalissimo of a kind of metropolitan intel- 
ligence service that spreads its web over the city from its 
core—City Hall and the police department—to the outlying 
districts where the town ends and the prairie begins once 
more. 

The modern city desk makes use of every means to bring 
in news. Besides the battery of telephones and switchboard 
to route incoming calls, there will be a couple of squawk- 
boxes and radios, one tuned to the short-wave police band 
for eavesdropping on the chit chat between the dispatcher 


It was a neatly planned stickup, but they didn’t watch 
county lines. And it proved incredibly stupid when a news- 
hawk stuck in his bill. 


at Police Headquarters and his prowl-cars, the other for 
regular broadcasts. 

A couple of assistants will winnow the news that comes 
in from the ticker room, from other newspapers, from the 
press associations, from reporters, headquarters and dis- 
trict men and from hundreds of tipsters as well. They may 
be in radio telephone communication with some unhappy 
newshound flying around in the company airplane over 
the scene of the disaster, or speak by the same method with 
staff members proceeding by car to the conflagration. 

Responsible to the city editor is a staff of operatives, 
reporters, legmen, rewrite men, ranging from twenty-five 
to 200, depending upon the size of the paper, and in im- 
portance ranging from the highly paid stars to the old- 
timers who inhabit the murky warrens of City Hall and 
Police Headquarters, down to the district men and finally 
the suburban correspondents who work on space rates. 

But the payoff-man, the chappie on whom it all depends, 
is the city editor—his knowledge of his city, his connections, 
and his hunches. His head is a filebox of thousands of stories 
that have happened, each one contributing something to 
the diagnosis of the next. Like the wise old doctor who can 
smell an illness when he walks into the sickroom, the good 
city editor sniffs out the story from behind a seemingly 
routine and innocent series of events. 

With his eyes closed he can map out his city and what 
ought to happen where and why, and whom to go to when 
it does happen, to inquire who did it. He has queer friends; 
coppers, crooked and honest, politicians, ditto, underworld 
overlords, safe-blowers, rum-runners, hijackers, gamblers, 
prostitutes, gangsters and mouthpieces. He knows where 
the big crap game is going on, who owns the string of houses 
in the red-light district, who is visiting the Inn on the out- 
skirts of town with whose frau, and how high the stakes 
are at the Casino on the second floor, on any given night. 
Meaning—he knows who runs the town and who runs him. 
His most difficult problem is to know whom to believe and 
whom to trust outside of his own [Continued on page 127] 


When things get as complicated as a 


detective novel, it calls for the direct 


method... like city editors. use 
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You can make the whole trip, New York to Alaska 
and back in a very few days by plane. We sent a 


hunting party just to prove it 


Want to shoot the world’s largest carnivorous animal ? 


First you find your 


bear on a_ distant 
mountain with 
glasses, then track 


him down. ... 


This is the Grumman 
Goose that flew the 
party to remote Kar- 
luk Lake. 


BY DANIEL P. MANNIX 


Ssereanen usually agree that the three finest trophies i in 
the world are the Afric an clephant, the Bengal tiger and 
the Kodiak bear. This last-mentioned monster is the largest 
flesh-eating creature in the world, and probably the most 
dangerous animal in the Western Hemisphere. This last 
spring I fulfilled a lifelong ambition by going with a hunt- 
ing expedition to Kodiak Island after these shaggy beasts. 
We saw more than twenty of the great bears, watched one 
half-ton brute charge down the side of a mountain snapping 
alders like cornstalks, saw a wounded boar (male bear) bite 
through a two-inch cottonwood branch, crawled through 


the wet snow of a glacier to within twenty feet of two year- 
lings each weighing more than a full-grown cow, and 
collected one of the largest of the big brownies on record. 

There were three of us on the trip: W. H. “Buzz” Faw- 
cett, Jr., president of Fawcett Publications, publisher of 
this magazine; George Petty, creator of the luscious Petty 
Girl, and nyself. George has been up to Alaska twelve times 
and has gotten a bear each trip. He was the first man after 
the close of the war to bag one of the brownies and prob- 
ably holds some sort of record for bear shooting, having 
collected twenty-three bears in his thirty years of big-game 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY BY THE AUTHOR 
hunting. For Buzz and me, it was our first 
trip to Alaska. 

On his last trip, Petty had seen a gigantic 
old boar that he felt sure would be one for 
the record book. This big fellow’s range 
was around the shores of a small lake called 
Karluk Lake, deep in the interior ot 
Kodiak. George had put several stalks on 
the giant, but the brownie had managed 
to get away. This spring, we hoped to get 
into the lake region and nail him. 

Before the war, getting to Kodiak Island 
was as tough as reaching Tibet; it took 
nearly a month by train, steamer, and fish- 
ing vessel. We made the trip in just twenty- 
four hours’ flying time. We left La Guardia 
Field in New York at 1 p. m. April 21. 
At 12:30 the next afternoon we landed at 
Anchorage, Alaska. This included a seven- 
hour stop-over at Minneapolis and also a 
five-hour time loss due to the curve of the 
earth’s surface. At Anchorage, we took 
another plane that flew us to the new Naval 
Air Base on Kodiak Island in two and a 
half hours. 

At Anchorage, too, we picked up our 
three guides, Ted Hersee, Guy Waddell 
and Fred Cowgill. The guides were old 
friends of George Petty and he introduced 
us all around. The three men had come 


o the flesh Ealers 


from very different backgrounds, but all Guy Waddell, guide; W. H. Fawcett, Jr.; George 
had found something they craved in Alaska Petty; Ted Hersee, guide, and the trophy-size Kodiak. 


and decided to settle there. Fred Cowgill 

had been a Montana cowboy, but the West had gotten too 
settled for him and he’d struck north. ‘Ted Hersee had been 
employed by a big camera company in New York city until 
he got sick of city streets and headed for Alaska. Guy Wad- 
dell was the only native Alaskan. He was a big man, well 
over 6 feet, good-natured and powerful. Ted was somewhat 
on the small side, but he and Guy made a good team; anything 
the big Alaskan couldn’t push aside, Ted could crawl under. 
Fred Cowgill ran the camp, but when necessary went along on 
bear stalks to add another rifle and help pack back the hide. 


\ 


While we were flying over the cold North Pacific toward 
Kodiak Village, the guides gave Buzz and me a few hints 
about bear hunting. “You’ve got to remember that some- 
times brownies will make unprovoked attacks,” Ted told us. 
“A couple of years ago, two men from the Department of 
Fisheries were checking the salmon run in the river. They 
came upon three bears fishing on a sand bar. The bears 
charged instantly. Watching a bear charge you is a terrible 
sight. His ears are laid back like a cat’s, his jaws drip foam 
and he can run at thirty miles an hour. The men waited 
an instant to make sure the bears were headed for them, 
then they ran for their lives. A hundred yards away was a 
grove of cottonwoods. As the men ran they could hear the 
roaring of the bears coming closer. The older man saw he 
wasn’t going to reach the trees. He dove into some long grass 
and rolled aside. The bears passed him in pursuit of his 
friend. The other man jumped for the lowest branch of the 
first cottonwood and drew himself up. The foremost bear 
reared up and slashed at his legs. The brownie’s talons sliced 
through his heavy boot as though it were cardboard and 
ripped off part of his heel. He still walks with a limp.” 


George Petty points out claw marks of a 
Kodiak on tree bark 14 feet above ground. 
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A boat cruising along the lake’s edge was best van- 
tage point from which to spot bears on the mountain. 


A tent on an island in Karluk Lake 
was our home and hunting base. 


A red fox in magnificent pelt fed from our hands, showing 
no fear. Apparently he had never seen human beings before. 


Two 


Anyone who has encountered a grizzly knows that-he is 
a big animal. But beside the great brown bear, the grizzly 
looks like a cub. A Kodiak brown bear may be more than 
eleven feet long and weigh more than 1,600 pounds. ‘The 
ordinary black bear averages around 250 pounds, and even 
the grizzly seldom weighs more than 500. The brown bear is 
actually a prehistoric animal, a descendant of the great 
cave bears that pulled down mastodons millions of years 
ago. The only animal that could survive the Ice Age, the 
big brownies lived on, subsisting on fish, caribou and an 
occasional Eskimo. Before the Indians had firearms, a bear 
could wipe out an entire native village. When an Aleutian 
tribe went on the warpath against a bear, they painted 
their faces and did the war dance as though declaring war 
on another tribe. 

Except for the cunning wolf, the big brown bear is prob- 
ably the wisest of all North American animals. He is the 
only animal known that will deliberately trail a hunter to 
kill him. A wounded bear will circle and hide beside his 
own tracks, waiting for his attacker to pass. George Clyde, 
an old-time hunter who lives near Anchorage, was hunting 
moose with an inexperienced sportsman of the type Alas- 
kans call a “Cheechako” (greenhorn). ‘They saw a brownie 
and the Cheechako very unwisely shot and wounded him. 
The bear made a move as if to charge. But when he saw 
two men against him, armed with rifles, he turned around 
and plunged into a patch of alders. Clyde told his com- 
panion to go around one, side of the patch and he would 
go around the other, hoping to pick up the bear's trail 
when he left the thicket. “If he stays in, there’s nothing we 
can do,” Clyde told his friend. “No one dares to follow a 
brownie into cover.” 


Clyde started off. A few moments later, he heard a shot. 
Clyde shouted, but there was no answer. He ran back and 
followed his friend’s trail. The unfortunate man had de- 
cided to enter the alders on the blood-soaked spore of the 
bear. In the middle of the patch, Clyde found what was 
left of the man’s corpse. The bear had waited for the hunter 
behind a clump of bushes. Remaining hidden until the 
man had passed, the brownie struck with such terrible force 
that he ripped the man’s backbone loose from his ribs. The 
rifle muzzle was driven eight inches into the ground, and 
the rifle had gone off at the shock. The bear had then bitten 
away the man’s face, torn off his arm (taking the shoulder 
with it) and systematically chewed his left leg from ankle 
to hip, apparently just to hear the bones crunch. Clyde 
trailed the bear down and killed him, He was little more 
than a cub; only seven feet long. 
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The load of the bear’s hide 
made the guide rest often. 


walkie talkies made 
the stalking less difficult. 


Both the guides remembered the big bear at Karluk Lake 
but were very doubtful that we could get in after him. It 
had been a late spring. In late April the lakes were still 
covered with melting ice, not thick enough to support a 
plane on skis but capable of turning over one with floats. 
When Buzz told the guides that we'd have to be back in 
New York within two weeks for business reasons, Ted Her- 
see suggested that we rent a small fishing boat and work 
along the open coast line. 

“That way, I can almost guarantee you a bear, but he 
won't be as big as the fellow we saw last year at Karluk 
with George,” Ted told us. “If you try Karluk, there's a 
chance you may get the Big Fellow, but there's a lot bigger 
chance that you'll get skunked.” 

I was mainly interested in taking pictures, and George 
had shot a number of bears. We left the decision up to Buzz. 
He voted for Karluk Lake. 


Kodiak Village still resembles a frontier town, although 
the inhabitants are trying hard to build up their home as a 
prosperous fishing and sheep-raising community. During 
the war it was a tough place. Lines three blocks long formed 
outside the bars and by midnight splashes of blood on the 
snow marked where men had fought to hold their places. 
The town is surrounded by magnificent, snow-covered 
mountains that look like a picture postcard artists dream 
of Alaska. Everyoue in Kodiak has his own bear story, for 
nearly all of the inhabitants have been chased by the big 
brownies at one time or another. Most of the townspeople 
tolerate the bears because of the money visiting sportsmen 
bring into the community, but some would like to see the 
brownies exterminated and the island turned into a great 
cattle range. Sportsmen who come to shoot bears pay $50 
each for a license and spend an average of $800 for guides, 
equipment and transportation, 

At Kodiak, we chartered a Grumman Goose, flown by a 
young ex-GI pilot, to take us out to the lake. Like the 
guides, he doubted that the lake was clear of ice. 

“The wind may have cleared one end,” he admitted. “But 
the weather's bad there; lots of fog and rain. You might be 
safer to try along the coast.” 

Buzz still held out for the big bear George had spotted. 
But the next day when we were “socked in” by fog, he 
nearly yielded. Time was too precious. At dawn we were 
all down by the Goose waiting to see what the weather 
would do. By 9 it had lifted and by 10 o'clock the Goose 
took off with all of us aboard. But we had already lost one 
of our fourteen days. 

We flew low over the great, white [ Continued on page 142 | 
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A Seakee was our aerial taxi 
on the trip back to Kodiak. 


aes 


A plaster cast of the bear’s foot was taken, 
later to be made into a pipe rack and ash tray. 


we 


These monstrous bears have sharp, 8-inch 
claws and heavy paws the size of a ham. 


Back at camp, with the hide stretched out 
and salted down. It will be a rug shortly. 
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With 30 tents and a deft touch... both 
‘at the market and over the stove... 


three hyrigry men had @ soup that was a meal and an 


BOY 


BY CHARLES RAWLINGS 
Illustrated by Robert Bode 


‘Tice was a memorable bow] of soup in Louis Pappas’ cafe 
on a Gulf of Mexico sponge wharf. 

I had a story and thirty last dollars to stake me while I 
wrote it. Louis’ place was where I headed. Louis is a fine 
cook in the Mediterranean manner. His fellow country- 
men, mostly Greek islanders who live in the little Florida 
port of Tarpon Springs and harvest the rich Gulf banks 
off the coast, made up his clientele in those days. Behind 
his café Louis had a row of shacks each with its white iron 
bedstead, a row of rusty nails where you could hang your 
pants, and a twisty mirror. A deep-water diver wanting to 
sleep off a too riotous evening of anisette and dancing 
away from an irate wife, or a sober sponger needing bach- 
elor quarters for a few days, shacked up therein and paid 
the nominal rate of 25 cents a day. I would use the end 
shack in the row if I could get it, shack up therein myself 
and write propped up in bed. 

I found Louis alone and sad. Times were lean for him 
too. The bottom had dropped out of the sponge market. 
On his books were some $6,000 in accounts. No one had a 
dime. The fleet, to the last deck hand, was out on the banks 
trying with good sailor logic to compensate sheer bulk for 
the vanished value of the catch. 

“Sure! Sure!” Louis said with his big brown Spartan eyes 
near tears. “We make out some way, Charlie. Take any 
cabin you want. I do’no what we eat, but we eat something. 
Lights! I worry about that electric. ‘Tomorrow they take 
out my meter. Nineteen dollars and eighty cents I owe 
those fellas.” 

I paid the light bill and took a look at the galley. Ten 
gallons of olive oil. A yard-long braid of garlic. A half 
gallon of dried-out goat meat preserved in tallow. Part of 
a sack of rice. 

But, as Louis said, we made out. I had $10.20 left and 
Louis did the shopping. There was a twenty-cent turtle 
flipper, | remember. A big mess of limp shrimp I remember, 
too, steaming in a newspaper bundle. Louis cooked the 
ammonia out of them some way. There was a whole pig's 
head that Louis got fine mileage from, including the ears. 
The yarn thrived, too; another week would see it done and 
in New York. Then all we need do was wait for it to sell 
and someone to pay us, 
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unforgettability 
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One afternoon after a fine day with the typewriter I 
joined Louis under our Chinaberry tree. He had found a 
pound can of Turkish coffee that had rolled under his bed 
and been forgotten and we lighted the fire under his sand 
pan stove and polished up two of the bronze cups that he 
had used back in the merry days and had coffee while the 
shadows were lengthening. This day out in the Anclote 
River, where it widens to make the spongers’ harbor, a 
weathered skiff was anchored. Midships a fat, hunched back 
crowned with a tattered hat was frozen into the perfect 
immobility of a still fisherman. 

“That is Karagosis, trying to catch something,” Louis 
said. “For two hours he has not moved. I think those trout- 
fish look up at him and laugh.” 

“If Karagosis sees them he will laugh right back,” I said. 
“He is a good one to laugh.” 

“Ah, so,” said Louis. “But times are hard with him.” 


Karagosis was the community theater. He owned and 
ran his one-man Levantine puppet show. Once he showed 
me his trunks filled with hundreds of his two-dimension 
puppets made of heavy celluloid and as gaily colored as 
holiday dolls. The Greek show takes place behind a trans- 
lucent curtain with the colored silhouettes of the characters 
shining through. Turkish harem and court stories make up 
most of repertoire, with sultans, princesses, grand visors 
the characters and always the long-nosed, shrill-voiced little 
Greek buffalo, Karagosis. He is inevitable, like Punch in 
the English shows. Forever knocked about, laughed at, but 
one way or another, he is ever triumphant in the end. The 
man had absorbed the character’s name for his own. 1] 
never knew his real name. A consummate actor, that fat, 
jolly chap. He had six distinct voices, ranging from a low 
court executioner’s growl to a virginal shrill pleading. 
Hidden down behind the curtain, working his puppets with 
his fingers, he made his audiences cry in sympathy or roar 
with laugher. In good times he did a fine business. But now, 
who could pay to laugh and cry? I did not like to think of 
him hungry. 

“Ab-h-h,” admonished Louis. “Look how fat he is yet. 
We feed one, maybe we have a dozen tomorrow. Don’t 
worry. He is all right.” 


“Something spa-a-acial,” 
Karagosis promised, and 
with fish heads for a base 
made eyeryone happy. 


Louis lapsed into silence, then 
conscience troubled, roused. 

“Some coffee maybe,” he said 
and bellowed in Greek out over 
the water. 

The patient humped back 
turned and waved, gave a final 
ten minute try at the fish, then 
slowly rowed in to the spiling 
of our wharf. 

“Maybe you got a big trout 
for our supper,” Louis greeted 
him. 

“No,” said Karagosis. “Times are hard. Even the fish know 
that. No money. No nawthing.” 

“My friend here,” said Louis. “says call him and give him 
a cigaret and coffee.” 

“Thank you,” said Karagosis and bowed. 

For a long five minutes he deeply relished those two 
luxuries, then he waddled into the back of the cafe. Louis 
cocked an ear and followed his sounds. Karagosis was~ 
looking over our larder. He finally came back. 

“If I only had thirty cents,” he said sadly, “we could eat 
something.” 


“If we had thirty cents we could eat something our- 
selves,” said Louis. “Who has thirty cents?” 

“All of us here could eat something spa-a-acial—if I had 
thirty cents.” 

Louis studied Karagosis for a long moment, looked off 
into space for a longer one. Then he turned to me. 

“Give him thirty cents,” he commanded. 

We sat sipping our coffee and watching the sunset for an 
hour with no further mention of the incident. Louis looked 
down the long sidewalk now and then. Just before dark Kar- 
agosis came carrying bundles. [Continued on page 124] 
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BY TOM BAILEY 


Illustrated by Charles La Salle 


Tan, gaunt, with fine squint-lines at the corners 


of his penetrating eyes, he, stood with his hat in 
his hand, the forehead above the sweat-band line 
very white, the skin below this line the color and 


texture of old rawhide. 

Beside him stood another man, shorter, heavier, younger, 
with darting black eyes and a grim expression on his 
weather-beaten face. 

The presiding judge of the El Paso County Court peered 
over his glasses at the taller man. From some prepared 
notes on his desk he read aloud: 

“John Guest, you have been found guilty of murder. 
3efore sentence is passed, is there anything you wish to 
say for yourself?” 

The taller man straightened, dropped his hands to his 


sides. “Yes, Your Honor, I’ve got plenty to say. My partner 
here, and*I, just as we testified, came into town late in 
the afternoon and had a few drinks at the Garibaldi Bar. 
Next thing we knew the sheriff came in and arrested us. 
He took us outside and down thé street a little ways and 
pointed to the body of a man lying in the dust back of an 
adobe building. ‘You're under arrest for killing that man,’ 
he said. We denied it, but it didn’t do no good,. as this 
court is well aware. Those fellows that testified they saw 
the shooting blamed us. Honest to God, Judge, we’d never 
been out of the saloon, no matter what they said. Jeff, here, 
and I didn’t have nothing against that man; we didn’t even 
know-him, so why would we want to kill him? We’ve been 
found guilty on perjured testimony and demand a new 
trial.” ; 


The judge waited a moment. “Is that all you've got to 
say?” 

“That's all.” 

“Then, John Guest, I sentence you to life imprisonment 
in the state penitentiary and you are hereby remanded into 
the custody of the sheriff. And Jeff Felton, you having been 
found guilty of murder by a jury of your peers, I sentence 
you to spend the remainder of your life in the state 
penitentiary, and you also are hereby remanded into the 
custody of the sheriff.” ; 

“How about my motion for a new trial?” Guest inquired. 

“Denied!” snapped the court. : 

Manacled together, the two prisoners stood for a mo- 
ment while the sheriff cleared the aisle. The judge was 
preparing to leaye the bench. 


They were innocent of 
the first murder, 
but not of 


the next eighteen... 


“Judge,” Guest roared in anger, 
“this is the most outrageous act that 
has ever occurred in the state of Texas. 
You have condemned to life imprison- 
ment two innocent men, and you have 
denied us a chance to prove that 
we've been railroaded to prison 
simply because the sheriff had to catch 
somebody in a hurry. Why, you'll see 
the time come when this muddy little 
stream you call the Rio Grande will 
run red with blood! There will be 
justice, I tell you! Justice to those who 
have lied about us—hot lead! You'll 
Becle 

Surrounded by deputies, the con- 
victed men were hustled away. 

The year was 1881 and the season 
was spring. A hell of a time, as Guest 
pointed out to his partner, to be 
hauled ‘off to prison for life. 


They were indeed innocent. The 
men who actually did the shooting 
were later caught, but much too late. 
When the sheriff came to feed Guest 
and Felton the first morning of their 
imprisonment, he found a great hole 
in the side of his adobe jail. Before 
leaving, the prisoners had helped 
themselves to their own guns and one 
of the sheriff's. 

They struck out straight across the 
border. 

“And when we come back,” Guest 
promised as he turned in the moon- 
light for one last look at the town of 
EI Paso, “we'll make somebody pay.” 

So began, through miscarriage of 
justice, the careers of two of the 
Southwest’s worst outlaws. The life 
they .ed thenceforth, hounded by the 
law and forced - 
to rob and pil- 
lage, constitutes 
one of the real 
sagas of the old 
West. 

This account 
tells completely for the very first time 
the full story of Guest and Felton. 
Careful searching of old records has 
made it possible at last to relate the 
events of their lives in} correct 
chronological order, and has brought 
to light not only some episodes not 
previously well known, but many 
intimate details not heretofore pub- 
lished. 


eat 


Felton was soon swinging over the floor, while Guest watched. 
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These intimate details are supplied by a diary written by 
Guest himself. 

Guest had the steady, deep-set eyes and wise look of a 
judge. Aged 36 at the time of his El Paso arrest, he looked 
somewhat older. Perhaps this was due to the mustache 
he wore, which was a handlebar affair, with drooping 
ends twisted by constant, twirlings. Born in Kentucky, 
he had migrated westward at 18, spending his early life 
along the Rio Grande and in Old Mexico, where he herded 
cattle and worked in the mines. At the time of his un- 
fortunate appearance in El Paso he and Felton had been 
doing a little mining just over the border. They had set 
out for a little spree and the murder charge had resulted. 

Felton, five years younger than Guest, was short, with 
stubby arms and legs. He had a bullet-like head and was 
inclined to be short-tempered. A native of Tennessee, he 
had buddied up with Guest on the Texas cattle trail. 

The first year of their flight from the law can be summed 
up as a hide-and-seek affair, during which three deputy 
sheriffs went down before their guns. They killed these 
three men before the law discovered its mistake in convict- 
ing them originally; and, though some people sympathized 
with them, from then on there was no turning back. 

This story really begins on a June day a little more 
than a year after their first escape. The outlaw pair had 
been riding hard. They found themselyes deep in Old 
Mexico, near a small village. 

“Now there's a town where we'd be welcome,” Guest 
said as they came in sight of it. “I was here six years ago 
and have friends here.” 

“But if we stay together,” Felton pointed out, “it might 
be bad. They might recognize us as the bandits every- 
body’s after.” 

Guest agreed that it would be better if they entered the 
town separately, “They've forgotten my last name by now,” 
he said, “so they wouldn't connect me with banditry. Tell 
you what. There’s a family I know at the edge of town, 
and I'll point out the house to you. If you get into any 
trouble, meet me there. Otherwise, meet me here after 
darkness falls.” 

Guest was welcomed warmly by his Mexican friends. He 
spoke Spanish fluently and recounted his wanderings, since 
he had last been there. He did not, of course, mention 
that he was having difficulty with the law. 

Food was set before him and he ate heartily. His horse 
was stabled and he was invited to stay for the night. 

He had enjoyed this hospitality for only a little more 
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“Tt was the last thing he made for the house.” 


than an hour, however, when there was a loud clatter of 
hoofs outside. A moment later Felton burst through the 
door. “Come on!” he yelled “We got to get out of here! 
I had a meal in town and couldn't pay for it. The Mexi- 
cans wanted to take my hoss in exchange for it, and I got 
into a row with one of them. He pulled a gun and I shot 
him. Now the whole town’s after me.” 

Guest thought quickly. “If I go with you, they’re sure 
to tumble to the fact that we're the much-wanted bandits 


from El Paso. ‘Tell you what, you take my horse and leave 


yours. That way I can make it appear that you're not my 
friend. I'll meet you tonight or tomorrow on the trail we 
came over today, say about ten miles from here, If I stay 
here I can forestall pursuit. Otherwise, with our horses 
tired, they’d ride us down. Now—get!” 

A few moments after Felton had left, a mob of about 
fifty horsemen rode up. 


Guest went out to meet them, only to find himself sur- 
rounded by angry townsmen. One carried a rope. 

“This is the gringo we want,” one Mexican said in 
Spanish. “Let's string him up.” 

“No, he’s not the one, but he may be the murderer's 
partner.” 

Guest did some tall talking. He said he was a deputy 
sheriff from El Paso and that he had been searching for 
the very man who had done the shooting. “Which way 
did he go? Quick, I must be after him.” 

“He came this way, senor. Right past this very house.” 

“But we saw no one.” 

Just then Guest spied Felton’s horse and let out a great 
bellow. “Why, he’s traded horses with me! Look, is that 
the horse he rode?” 

The angry Mexicans recognized the horse. 

“Then, let's be after him at once.” He returned to the 
house for his hat, and, for the first time since the mob 
had arrived, he was face to face with his host. “It’s nothing,” 
he said. “Just a little misunderstanding which might be- 
come very dangerous if they knew the truth. So please say 
nothing about the other man haying stopped here. I will 
return later and explain everything.” 

“Si, senor,” his friend said understandingly “We will 
have a place for you to sleep tonight.” 

But as Guest pulled away, riding Felton’s horse, he knew 
that he would not sleep there that night. He would be 
lucky if he slept anywhere. 

A good tracker himself, he followed Felton’s trail for a 
distance and then struck another 
horsetrack, or what he thought was 
another track. By some deft maneu- 
vering he managed to throw the mob 
off the trail and struck out after the 
second horse, hoping to give Felton 
time enough to gain a head start be- 
fore the error was discovered. 

They followed the track for four or 
five miles, Guest leading the way. 
Back over his shoulder he could hear 
the angry mutterings of the mob. “If 
this gringo’s lying to us we'll string 
him up too.” . “He's probably 
just as bad as the other one.” .. . 
“Death to all gringos.” 

As he rode along, Guest began to 
think of ways and means of getting 
away. The Mexicans were riding in- 
ferior horses and he thought he would 
be able to outrun them, even though 
his horse was tired. 

‘They came out upon a level suretch 
of ground which would afford sure 
footing. Guest figured his chances 
would be good if he could get off to 
a fast start. 

Suddenly 


he yelled in Spanish, 


“There he goes, senors! After him!’ 

Ne dug the spurs into his mount 
and at the same time pulled his gun, 
holding it at the ready, as if he were 
about to shoot the quarry 

His horse drew away rapidly, with 
the mob thundering behind him at 
about thirty paces. But there was no 
fugitive’s horse in sight. 

He was wondering when the shoot- 
ing would start, and how long it would 
be before the Mexicans discovered 
that he had tricked them, when out of 
nowhere there appeared a horseman 
just ahead, riding in the same direc- 
tion. Guest recognized his own horse 
at once and realized that Felton had 
purposely doubled back on his own 
tracks and that he, Guest, had been 
leading the Mexicans on a _ hot 
trail. 

So there they were, one riding alter 
the other, and the Mexican mob 
pounding along too close for comfort. 
Already some of the Mexicans had 
started firing at the fleeing horseman. 
To make it real, Guest fired his own 
eun, the bullets kicking up dust at 
Felton’s heels. 

Hoping that none of the Mexicans 
understood English, or not much any- 
way, Guest yelled, “Ride, you son of 
a seacook! If I catch you I'll have to 
help hang you to save my own neck!” 

They galloped along for a mile or 
more, Guest firing at his partner, aim- 
ing his bullets so that they were high 
or too low, and the Mexican mob 
blasting away. The bullets whizzed 
past, but as the chase lengthened the 
distance between the mob and the two 
Americans became greater. 

The last the Mexicans saw of the 
pair, Guest was riding hard on Fel- 
ton’s heels, firing into the ground. 

“T guess they ‘thought I was a hell 
of a shot,” Guest said later. “T here I 
was, not more than twenty feet be- 
hind Jeff, shooting like mad, and my 
bullets weren't fazing him. I guess the 
Mexicans figured that as a deputy 
sheriff T wasn’t much to worry about.” 

That night the pair slept on 
the desert and Felton complained 
throughout the long hours of the hot 
pepper in the Mexican food he had 
eaten. “I’m used to Mexican grub,” 
he said, “but I never ate anything like 
that before. And they wanted me to 
pay for it.” 

The next morning three Mexicans, 
whom Guest recognized immediately 
as part of the mob he had shaken the 
night before, emerged from some 
brush and rode into the trail just 
ahead. When the shooting was over 
all three lay dead. 

Taking what little money they 
could find on their victims, and free- 
ing the horsés, the bandit pair rode 
on. 

The next night saw them riding into 
Juarez, just across the line from El 
Paso. The moon was at the full and 
the air had [Continued on page 98| 
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One day about two years ago a young 
woman who was obyiously due to be- 
come a mother very soon walked into 
the offices of Dan Lissner, in Brooklyn. 
Lissner at the time was running a 
reasonably successful business renting 
limousines to wedding parties and such; 
this woman wanted to hire one for her 
trip to the hospital on the approaching 
Big Day, for she was, she said, scared 
suff of taxis. 

Lissner, a father himself, made the 
necessary arrangements for her, and 
then got to thinking. He talked to his 
wife about the woman's. request; he 
talked to his family doctor. Both agreed 
with him that there were probably a 
lot of expectant mothers around who 
would appreciate and be willing to pay 
for the assurance of being able to call, 
at the Critical Time, a smooth-riding 
car, with a careful and understanding 
driver, and get speed with safety. From 
that time on, Dan Lissner began to 
neglect his wedding and party trade. 

He equipped his cars with footrests 
and blankets. He kept them as care- 
fully checked as a mother does her new- 
horn. He advertised in baby magazines, 
taking as his motto, “We beat the 
stork!” And he engaged solid and 
sympathetic drivers who were fathers 
themselves, and charted New York for 
the quickest and smoothest routes to 
every hospital in the city. The drivers 
were given a brief orientation talk by 
a doctor, so-that they’d know what to 
do in an emergency, but Dan impressed 
upon his men the fact that the success 
of the business would depend on avoid- 
ing emergencies. His ads promise the 
gals ten-minute service, and Dan posts 
his cars around so they can keep that 
promise, 

With the post-war boom in babies, 
Lissner took in a _ partner—another 
young father, Henry Benes, who was 
in the blouse business. Henry had 100 
girls operating machines for him and 
they were always leaving to get mar 
ried or have kids; so he was sold on the 


It is his dream 
to span the country with offices some 
day. 

The cars work twenty-four hours a 
day, and their telephones do too. To 
date some 7,000 pregnant women have 
used the service, and as many as forty 
have been carried by it in a single day. 
There has never been a flat tire or other 
mishap. When prospective clients call 
up to investigate the service, the dis- 
patcher on duty urges them to con- 
sult their doctors and get his advice 
about when to call for a car. Sometimes 
emergencies do threaten, of course, and 
then the fatherly drivers call into use 
their varied talents. 

“Sit up straight and cross your legs” 
is one bit of advice frequently offered. 
Then the driver taps his fund of stories. 
If the prospective mama is the nervous 
type, the stories will be about his own 
babies and how his wife was scared too 
and then found the going easy. If mama 
is game and likes to laugh, the stories 
will be funny. Their purpose is to keep 
the lady so entertained that she will be 
driving up to the hospital before she 
can say another “ouch!” 


business from the start. 


Prospective fathers are a headache. 
They look green around the gills and 
their alternate pleas of, “For God's sake, 
step on the gas!" and, “Take it easy, 
hud, can't you?” are enough to drive a 
man to drink rather than the hospital. 


The drivers are inured to this by now,, 


and do neither Once in a while a wise 
girl-friend will go along and say, “Take 
every bump. She wamts to get this over 
with.” But the driver carefully stays on 
course. 

The drivers are used to everything. 
Once, taking a loying trio home, a 
driver heard the new mama turn to 
dad-and say, “Hadn't we better get 
married now, honey?” 

And, by the way, in case you're in- 
terested—if your wife has triplets or 
quads, the ride is on the house! 


—Dena Reed 
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Thousands of Third Army men believe Our Lord worked-a true modern miracle 


in answer to General Patton’s prayer for aid to turn the tide at the Battle of 


the Bulge. This is the first complete story of that glorious Christmas event and 


of Patton's talk with his Highest Commander _ 


At the exact moment the sun broke through in answer to Patton’s prayer, photographer Bob Sawyer took this shot, 


Patton's Talk with God 


BY LT. COL. JACK WIDMER 
Author of Whose Terrible Blunder? and Bungling at the Bulge 


We feel this account of the miracle at Bastogne to be a 
remarkable Christian experience, appropriate to the 
Christmas season, reaffirming once more the eternal triumph 
of faith. After reading this article by Lieutenant Golonel 
Widmer, who was General Patton’s press chief, turn to 
pages 60 and 61 of this issue for a reverent portrait of the 
late General, along with appropriate excerpts from his im- 
passtoned prayer, published here in full for the first time. 

—The Editors 


(less days before Christmas, 1944. The blood of the dead 
and wounded showed in frozen scarlet pools against the 
three feet of snow that blanketed the Ardennes Forest. The 


living crouched in their hastily dug foxholes in the ragged 
front lines, repelling attack after attack, and doubted that 
they would survive to see another Christmas as Von Rund- 
stedt kept up his relentless advance on this, the seventh day 
of the Battle of the Bulge. Only a miracle could save the 
situation—and that’s what General Patton managed to get. 

In the valley that held Bastogne, a then little-known 
Belgian crossroads town, the 10lst Airborne, reinforced 
by scattered groups from other divisions, was holding out 
against the tremendous weight of five top-flight German 
Panzer divisions, and the American chaplains were com- 
forting the dying and burying the dead with little thought 
of Christmas. 


To the south of this surrounded and ill-supplied garri- 
son, Major General Hugh Gatfey’s 4th Armored Division 
was fighting desperately to break ‘through the iron circle of 
German troops who momentarily threatened to capture 
Bastogne and to annihilate the entire garrison that was 
holding out in this all-important road center, 

At Third Army Headquarters, in the picture-book city 
of Luxembourg, a radio was blaring the current hit of the 
season, White Christmas, a delightful little ditty for com- 
fortable home listening. But during the Yuletide season 
of ‘44, it sounded more like a dirge to the Army staff that 
was making flying trips back and forth from headquarters 
to the front lines in a desperate attempt to bolster the 
American counterattack. 

Morale of the men of both the First and Third VU. S. 
Armies was at an all-time low. The German attack had 
been as much a success as it had been a surprise and Ameri- 
can troops were fighting in their first winter campaign, 
for which there had been little preparation. 

‘Temperatures were at the zero mark, Tanks slipped off 
the second-class roads to roll into slush-filled ditches, and 
the three-inch film of ice covering the paved highways 
into the battle area sent self-propelled field pieces crashing 
through bridge railings to tumble into frozen streams 
below. Supply columns, unable to pass wrecked vehicles 
that blocked the narrow lanes, jammed the roads; critically 
needed ammunition trains were held up in the unfathom- 
able mess behind the lines. Infantry replacements (scared, 
green kids with little more than basic training led by second 
lieutenants fresh from officers’ candidate school) trudged 
forward on foot when their truck convoys mired down. 


The infantry fought in half-frozen mud, wondering 
what was holding up the ar tillery that had been promised 
to knock out the tremendous Tiger Royal tanks that the 
German army was using for the first time. 

They were a hungry, half-frozen, ill-equipped army, suf- 
fering their first major defeat, and they c died in the mud of 


northern Luxembourg, cursing the quartermasters who 
had decided there would be no winter campaign and that 
light field jackets were all a doughfoot needed. 

From a command standpoint, the most serious aspect of 
the continued rain and snow was the total lack of reliable 
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establish Thy justice among men and nations Amen. 


The two sides of the card containing 
the Christmas message and prayer. 
It went to all Third Army men, 


LMIGHTY and most merciful Father, we humbly beseech Thee. of 
4 Thy great zoodness. to restrain these immoderate rains with which 
we a had to contend. Grant.us fair weather for Battle Gractously hearken to us as 
soldiers whd call upof Thee that armed wilh. Thy power, we-may advance from 


Victory tu wiclory, and crush tie dppressivn and wickedness of our enemies, and 


to duty, and skill in battle We march in our might lo complete victory May God's 
blessing rest upon each of you on this Christmas Day. 


information. No air reconnaissance had been flown for 
days; and without the watchful eye of our 19th Tactical 
Air Command, which had kept us so well informed on our 
dash across France, Von Rundstedt moved his units in utter 
secrecy. Intelligence was Boing crazy trying to figure the 
disposition of enemy units, and through it all rain and 
snow fell in constant swirls from a leaden, forbidding sky. 
Behind the lines. young pilots sat around in their mud- 
floored tents gambling next month’s flight pay while wait- 
ing for the break in the weather that never came, with 
their fighter-bombers, reconnaissance planes and night 
fighters bogged in the slush that covered the runways. 


Through all this the Third Army -Commander, Lieu- 
tenant General George S. Patton, Jr., was accomplishing 
what everyone considered the impossible, for, despite the 
hindrances of winter storms, he somehow managed to moye 
enough fresh units in from the south to continue an aggres- 
sive prodding attack on Von Rundstedt’s southern flank in 
the Bastogne-Echternach area. 

To say “that the Old Man's disposition had long since 
passed the boiling point would be gross understatement, 
and as day passed into sleepless night, and into stormy day 
again, he rapidly lost all patience with the weather—the 
most formidable foe that he had encountered in three years 
of action, 

His every waking hour had been spent either at the front 
or bucking traffic on the crowded roads that led to the head 
end of the war, but on the evening of 25 December, he 
roared into his headquarters in Luxembourg and, brushing 
his aides aside, stomped past the guard at the doorway and 
burst into the map-filled War Room, 

Third Army Headquarters had been rushed up from 
Nancy at the start of the Battle of the Bulge,‘and Colonel 
Rufus S. Bratton, our Headquarters Commandant, had com- 
mandeered a big stone building that had at one time 
been the old ladies’ home for the Duchy of Luxembourg. 

The War Room, with its huge map boards, had been set 
up in the only place large enough to accommodate its para- 
phernalia, a roomy, beam- -ceiling chapel, the religious paint- 
ings and figures standing out in sharp contrast to the battle 
maps that lined three sides of this converted house of God. 

Patton made his brisk way into the chapel, tossed 
his battered overcoat into a corner and 
waved the war-room attendants from his 
presence. He marched up to the map boards 
and made a scowling inspection of the cur- 
rent situation. Then, turning from the 

casualty report (which showed some 3,000 
Third Army casualties during the past 
twenty-four hours), he faced the far wall of 
the chapel, with the life-sized statue of the 
Crucifixion that stood in a deep recess of 
the heavy masonry. 

To those who knew and fought with nim, 
his frank and [Continued on page 109| 
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O each officer and suldier in the Third United States Army, | wish a 
Merry Christmas. { have full confidence in your couraze, devolion 


G $ PATTON. JR’, 


Lieutenant General 
Commanding. Third United Siates Army. 
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The A, L, Luetgert Sausage Works—a sprawling, five-story 
brick-and-stone monstrosity—dominated a thickly settled 
German neighborhood on Chicago's North Side in the year 
1897. Located at North Hermitage and Diversey Avenues, 
the factory employed some hundred men and women who 
lived in the immediate vicinity. Luetgert sausage—a tasty 
pork product put out.in both link and loose form—was sold 
in Chicago and in various other cities of the Middle West. 
When business was brisk at the sausage works, the neigh- 
borhood enjoyed prosperity; when business was bad, de- 
spair mixed with the perpetual mists from the near-by 
Chicago River and permeated the ugly frame dwellings and 
the numerous taverns for many blocks around. 

The A. L. Luetgert Sausage Works was a one-man propo- 
sition, and that man 
was Adolph Louis 
Luetgert himself. A 
German of 53 who had 
immigrated to Chicago 
as a boy, he was put 
together on Falstaf- 
fian lines. He stood 6- 
feet-l and weighed 
around 275 He had a 
face of suet, pully pig 
eyes and a large, un- 
tidy mustache that was 
a perfect host for beer 
foam. He wore his 
light-brown hair in 
pompadour fashion. 

Mr. Luetgert was 
both respected and 
feared in the Hermit- 
age-Diversey district. 
He personally did all 
the hiring and firing at 
the sausage works—and 
he combined the in- 
stincts of a dictator 
with an avid appetite 
for women. 

Luetgert had a spouse of his own, a frail listless little 
woman of about one-third his weight. Her name was Louisa, 
and she was his second wife. She was pretty, but did little 
about it, being addicted to a brown flannel wrapper, cloth 
house slippers, blue cotton stockings and hair curlers. The 
effect could hardly fascinate a man of Luetgert’s in- 
terests. 

Therefore, when the news got around, mm January of 1897, 
that little Louisa Luetgert had a secret lover, the neighbor- 
hood was agog. The news came from a cop attached to the 
Sheffield Avenue station. He blabbed to a North Hermitage 
Avenue bartender that Mr. Luetgert had been in to see 
Captain Herman Schuettler, in charge of the precinct, about 
what a man could do to make his wife stop seeing another 
man. Captain Schuettler—who, like Luetgert, was a giant 
—had told the sausage maker there was nothing the police 
could do about a situation like that. And then the captain, 
who knew everything that went on in his bailiwick, had told 
Luetgert, in effect, that he was getting a dose of his own 
medicine. 

Luetgert seemed crushed. He no longer played the beney- 
olent neighborhood tyrant in the bars at night, roaring 
at the latest 1897 version about the farmer's daughter and 
the traveling salesman and quaffing seidels of lager till his 
eyes resembled pink marbles. He began to brood alone. 
His home, situated across an alley from the sausage works, 
was a big, comfortable dwelling that smelled of good cook- 
ing. Luetgert left it. He put a cot in his office in the 
factory and slept there. He ate in taverns. He went home 
only for short periods late in the day to see that four Great 
Danes which he kept were properly fed. Eventually, in 
February, he moved the Great Danes into the 


sausage works with him. They slept in his Mlustrated by Amos Sewell she was still in 


Captain Schuettler knew something odd 
was cooking when 

he found the wedding ring in 

the vat’s drain... the oddest thing 


was how it got there 


The Cade 
The Wife Who Got Boiled 


office and, as one employee remarked, that made five dogs 
that bedded down in the office at night. 

Mr. Luetgert, normally aloof with male employees, 
began to grow chummy with the night watchman—one 
Frank Bialk, a weird-looking character with a shiny bald 
head and a cadayerous face. He confided to Bialk what 
the entire neighborhood was new talking about—that his 
wife had a lover. 

“Who is it?” asked Bialk. 

“That's the trouble,” said Luetgert. “I don’t know.” 

“Well, how can you be sure there is such a man, Mr. 
Luetgert?” 

“I found letters he wrote to her.” Luetgert thrust a hand, 
which resembled a small ham in size and color, into his 
capacious coat pocket. The man seemed always to be 
hungry, and it was his habit to carry a string of the factory’s 
cooked sausages on his person. He unstuck a grease-stained 
letter from some of his product and showed it to Bialk, 
biting into a sausage as he did so, and was gratified when 
Bialk lifted his eyebrows at the lurid words that he read. 

Spring came early to Chicago that year, and with it a 
change in Luetgert’s manner. It had been Bialk’s habit to 
rap at the boss’s office when starting his rounds, whereupon 
Luetgert would open the door and invite him in for a talk. 
Now Luetgert no longer answered when Bialk knocked, al- 
though the watchman knew the boss was there. 

The reason for his employer's change of attitude became 
visible to Bialk when, at dusk one evening, the watchman 
saw Luetgert leading a large woman with a built-in bustle 
through the gloom of the sausage works. Mr. Luetgert was 
forgetting his great sorrow. The lady appeared in the 

sausage works almost every night; sometimes 
[Continued on page 132] 


The sausage king was closing a 
vat, in which steam seethed, as his 
night watchman returned with beer. 


se 3 


Drake used the pick of English seamen to overwhelm Spain’s giant galleons in direct, smashing attack. 
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0. a July dawn in the English Channel, in the year 1588, 


a dainty little ship named the Revenge ran alongside a 
lumbering galleon called Our Lady of the Rosary, and from 
the little ship’s poop a stocky, plump and reddish-bearded 
man called out for a surrender. Very courteously, Vice- 
Admirai Don Pedro de Valdes peered over his high taffrail 
at the cockleshell jauntily tossing beside him and inquired 
why, before he blew the splinter out of the water, in the 


hell should he surrender? The stocky man somewhat im- 
patiently gave him a couple of reasons, after motioning 
Diego, his Negro drummer boy, to sound the drum. First, 
he was in a hell of a hurry, and second, he was Drake! 
And couldn’t Valdes hear his drum? 

Valdes certainly could. It may seem strange to us now, 
but so great was the terror of Francis Drake’s name in 
Spain (he was called The Devil) that Our Lady of the Rosary 
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struck her colors in a hurry and without firing a shot. Don 
Pedro handed over 50,000 ducats, a few boxes of jewels, and 
some fancy swords, and along with forty officers he trans- 
ferred to the Revenge where Drake staged a banquet, com- 
plete with his fiddlers and his drummer, and acted with all 
due ceremony, which he loved, while the Revenge skipped 
after the rest of the Spanish “Invincible” Armada and piled 
its bones all the way from Dover to the Scottish coast, It is 


The question of beheading him or 
knighting him was easily 


settled .,. Frankie’s drum left no doubt 


an angle on Drake’s character that while he was certainly 
in a hurry, he could take time out to feast his enemies 
while cutting their naval throat. 

And as for his drum, why, that is a legend in Devon- 
shire to this day and old-timers. will tell you they know 
something big is making because “Frankie’s drum” (a thun- 
derstorm) is sounding. In July of 1588, at least, Frankie's 
drum played quite a tune and Sidonia, the Spanish High 
Admiral, before he had outrun its sound, undoubtedly 
wished that he was “back in his orange groves in Seville,” 
as Drake had promised him. 

There are quite a number of misconceptions about Drake. 
He lived in an era of great sailors, when famous captains 
were a shilling a dozen. He had for contemporaries such 
men as Frobisher, Hawkins, Raleigh and Seymour, any one 
of whom would have adorned their generation. But he was 
unique. He was a genius and the others all knew it and they 
didn’t like it, a slight matter which Drake himself did noth- 
ing to remedy because he talked too much; he roared and 
he boasted and he put on airs. Worse than all else—the 
supreme annoyance—he was a boaster who continually’ 
made good. The others would go out on “desperate adven- 
tures” and “brave feats of exploration” and would return 
home covered with glory only to find that Frankie had 
been wrapping up half-a-dozen exploits while they were 
finishing one. It did not help either that, as the acknowl- 
edged master-captain of them all, he would hold a council 
of war, ask for advice, listen carefully, and then do exactly 
as he had intended to do in the first place. If ever a man 
deliberately tried to antagonize his contemporaries, Drake 
certainly did, except it seems to have been natural with 
him. He just liked to hear himself rave, but it is no wonder 
that Frobisher time and again swore he would have the 
“best blood of Drake’s belly,” and Lord Burleigh, Queen 
Elizabeth's first minister, was more than once inclined to 
recommend that Sir Francis belonged in the Tower, if not 
on the chopping block, 


Against this dubious record there are some unique 
things. In a time when it was customary to kill or torture 
prisoners, Drake (with one or two not fully authenticated 
exceptions) never did. He was an iron disciplinarian when 
at sea, but he did not need to achieve obedience by the 
methods of a Captain Bligh or the brutalities of his own 
contemporary, Sir Richard Grenville. He had that rare facil- 
ity of having his men “adore” him, as did Nelson, and 
“adore” is the exact word that even his enemies used. When 
all other captains, without exception, were forced to empty 
the jails and shanghai men to obtain crews, the very whisper 
that Drake was going to sea again was enough to flood him 
with volunteers. He literally had the pick of English sea- 
men and that, naturally, did not make him any better liked 
among fellow captains. 

Yet his discipline is said to have been rigid. He made no 
distinction in rank. On one occasion, during a crisis at 
sea, his sailing master asked the gentlemen-adventurers, 
many of them the noblest English families’ sons who had 
pleaded to serve under Drake, to help out the overworked 
mariners. They objected. Drake put it to them bluntly: 
“On my ship,” he said, “the gentlemen pull and haul with 
the mariners, and the mariners with the gentlemen.” That 
settled the point. They hauled. Drake was »erfectly capable 
of stringing them up if they didn’t, and they knew it. 

During his famous voyage round the world (1577-1580) he 
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discovered that one of his captains, his best friend Thomas 
Doughty, was plotting against him among the gentlemen- 
adventurers and arranging one of those sporadic and usually 
royal court-inspired mutinies that were always plaguing the 
old mariners. This episode undoubtedly embittered Drake's 
whole life. He was genuinely fond of Doughty and had 
trusted him without reserve, but he had no choice save to 
act drastically. He was bound on an important and danger- 
ous voyage and he was at sea and in command, and it was 
certainly unthinkable that he could stand for any dissension 
among his crew, Doughty was working on their uneasiness 
at being led into unknown seas for an indefinite period, 
but it is doubtful whether, in the last analysis, any more 
than a handful of the gentlemen-adventurers would have 
followed Doughty. The common mariners would probably 
have remained loyal to Frankie. Drake was in no position, 
however, to take chances. 

So he anchored in a bay on the eastern coast of South 
America where the great Magellan had anchored eighty 
years before for much the same reason—to settle with 
mutineers. And in the very shadow of Magellan's gibbets, 
still standing, Drake gave his best friend a full and free trial 
(even his detractors admit this), ate a last dinner with him, 
and saw his head lopped off. It is doubtful if even the glory 
of his great circumnavigation repaid Drake for that bitter 
episode. He regretted the necessity for it all the rest of his 
life, 

Drake was born sometime around 1541 (the exact date 
is in dispute), his father being an itinerant Protestant par- 
son and his mother a woman of unknown name and social 
position, He was early apprenticed to sea and became 
master and owner of his own vessel, a little fishing smack, 
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~..and pretty soon the man makes a pass at the woman 


before he was 18. Hie was a smuggler. He ran back and forth 
across Dover Straits—the Narrow Seas, as they were called— 
and he came to know every shoal, current and reef on each 
side as well as the gun power and range of the various 
coastal forts, a matter which was later to help save England. 
He learned all the tricks and invented a few new ones. One 
ume, running desperately before what today we would call 
a coast-guard vessel, and trapped on a lee coast without any 
apparent chance, he droye head-on for the shore; then, 
dropping his anchors, he whipped himself around and, his 
cables holding long enough for his purpose, beat out to 
open sea and past his baffled pursuer, who was good for at 
least an hour of taking in cloth and wearing about to give 
chase. It is not too much to state that before he was 20, 
Drake knew most of the answers. Also, and more impor- 
tantly, while learning to save his own neck, he learned that 
small, nimble and fast ships were the answer to Spain’s 
great, lumbering hulks. The galleons were the heavy, two- 
handed swords which, if they got in one swing, polished you 
off. And Drake's little ships were the rapiers that “pinked” 
in and killed the giants before they even got their big 
swords lifted. 


At first, it was mostly a game with Drake. He shuttled 
back and forth and learned his ships and his men, made 
his profits and had considerable fun outwitting the law. 
Then he went on a West Indian cruise with his distant 
kinsman Hawkins and ran into some peculiarly character- 
istic Spanish treachery that almost cost him his liberty if not 
his life, and he felt cured once and for all on the matter 
of his sea career being a game. This feeling solidified 
through the years as he heard of one old shipmate after 
another being made prisoner and 
turned over to the Inquisition for 
torturing to death, or had news of 
some fresh treachery on the part 
of His Catholic Majesty. So he 
made this business of handling 
great, bullying, blustering Spain a 
personal war, with increasing con- 
tempt and hatred that led up to 
his great days when he smashed 
the Armada. 

But long before that, he had his 
drum beating. With a handful of 
Devon boys, and a little vessel 
named the Swan, he crossed to the 
Isthmus of Panama, holed up ina 
jungle-covered secret harbor and 
proceeded to play havoc with the 
Spanish shipping. No free-lance 
raider ever had a better time. It is 
estimated that with his pinnaces 
and cutters, Drake in two years 
took more than 200 Spanish ships 
of all sorts and sizes. He sacked the 
town of Nombre de Dios with little 
more than a dozen men by using 
trumpets and drums to make the 
Spanish think he had a large army 
behind him; he took a rich galleon 
out of Cartagena and from under 
the fort's guns; he raided the re- 
sort of Venta Cruz where the ladies 
of Nombre de Dios were used to 
rest or breed (and was very polite to 
them) and finally cut the treasure- 
train trail across the Isthmus and 
got away with so much loot that 
he had to bury a great deal, as he 
hadn't enough men to carry it. It 
was fantastic. 

Every Spanish squadron was 
combing the sea for the Swan and 
new [Continued on page 87] 


New Smith & Wesson K-22 Masterpiece 
target revolver—.22-cal., 1144”, 3814 
02.3; $65, and not many available at 
that price. Holsters, priced according 
to how fancy. Stoeger Arms, 507 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N, Y. 


Dumore Carvit is a new craftsman’s 
gadget that carves woods and plastics 
in round or. relief. Duplicates any 
model or can be worked from drawings 
or photos. $48.50. Patterson Bros., 15 
Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 


Ultra-nifty boozing kit. Two hand- 
some leather books open on a fine crys- 
tal decanter and nine matching shot 
glasses. Luxurious gift for home or of- 
fice; $49.50, postpaid. Bar Mart, 62 
West 45th St., New York 18, N, Y. 


Trija golf stick, a trick club that works. 
Shaft and three heads make a driver, 
midiron, mashie, niblick, putter, chip- 
per. Give height with order; $24.50, in 
canyas case, Sports Center, 561 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N, ¥, 


Movie-makers can keep twelve 8-mm. 
200-ft. reels in the Fodeco film chest, 
$7.95. Fodeco pocket viewer for 2x2” 
color slides holds fifty-six of them, 
$11.95. Willoughby’s, 110 West 32nd 
St., New York I, N. Y. 


Desk items: Barometer, thermometer, 
hygrometer, ship-styled, $15. Leather 
phone index, engagement pad, $4.95. 
Brass 28-year calendar, 1944-1971, 
$4.95. Parker & Battersby, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Bingo! Cage 14” high is rubber- 
coyered, spills out 75 balls singly; 50 
cards, markers, etc. Fine for big parties, 
clubs, socials. $28. Abercrombie & 
Fitch, 45th St. and Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N, ¥. 


Crepe ascot scarves, 40” by 9” wide at 
ends, hand-painted in a new process 
that is luminous and raised, with beads 
and sequins added. State crepe color. 
$9.50, postpaid. Ukranian Art Novelty, 
181 Second Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


Chinese porcelains, scarce and beauti- 
ful: 18th-Century-style vases, 97-12”, 
$50-$60 a pair; ginger jars, 5”, $15 a 
pair. No pairs alike. Floral, figure, 
animal. Chinese Treasure Center, 441 
Madiso1. Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


GIFTS FOR YOUR CHILOREN 


A toy soda fountain that works. Pumps j 
can squirt syrups and seltzer. Alumi- 
num with red plastic counter, it’s f 
7x8x10”. Has phony ice-cream bins and 
sink. $3.95, postpaid. Bar Mart, 62 
West 45th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


German toys from the American Zone. 

Two cars race on the 2x16” racetrack 

| and check in the garage, $2.50. Center 
car steers, has brakes, horn, $3.75. B. 

| Shackman & Co., 34th St. and Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


open 


If she sews: pigskin case, suede-lined, 
has gold-plated Joy scissors in embroid- 
ery, sewing, shear sizes; $16, postpaid. 
Musical alarm clock, chrome and 
copper, luminous, $19.80. Hoffritz, 
49 East 34th £t., New York 16, N. Y. 


American Lady rug-making outfit, for 
| a hobby Mom might like. Latchet hook 
makes hand-tied knots that won’t pull 
! out. Canvas pattern, hook and wool 
| for 2x4’ rug, $29; 3x5’, $50. Gimbel 
Bros., 33rd St., New York 1, N. Y. 


A sewing machine that a little girl can 

take pride in, for it will really work 

and Mother can use it, too. Depend- 

able die-cast, heavily constructed pre- 
| cision job. $7.50 at Gimbel Bros., 33rd 
j ~=s St., New York 1, N, Y. 


Lucite doorknobs that enclose roses 
you’d think are real but are delicately 
carved inside the lucite! $3.50 a knob; 
pair, $7. Matching drawer pulls run 
$1.25-$3 each. Hammacher-Schlemmer, 
145 East 57th St., New York 22, N. ¥. 


New kitchen gadgets in cherry red, 
hand-decorated. Paper-towel dispenser, 
$2.25. Sink cabinet x13” has two 
shelves, towel rack, $5.25. Wax-paper 
dispenser, $1.50. Gotham Gifts, 6785 
Exeter St., Forest Hills, N. Y. 


First new toy in years for girls: a 
perfume-making set. Has essences, sol- 
vent, droppers, mixing tubes, bottles, 
instructions. $4.95, plus 25 cents post- 
age. Reiss Bros., 54 East 59th St., New 
York 21, N. Y. 


ae 


Flexible gold-filled jewelry of a new 
type by Otto Grun. The earrings can 
be used as rings, $17.40; bracelet-or- 
choker, $30.60; taxpaid. She’s never 
seen any bijous like these. Lockharts, 
4926 Maryland Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Odd cookery: “How to Cook and Eat 
in Chinese,” $3.50; Armenian, “Din- 
ner at Omar Khayyam’s,” $2.75; 
French, “Cordon Bleu,” $3; U. S., 
“Countryman’s Cookbook,” $3. Car- 
lisle’s, 819 Lexington, New York 21. 


Junior can practice the manly art with 
this punching bag and work off excess 
energy. It stands 40” high on a flexible 
steel rod and 10x52” metal base. $5.95 
f.o.b. New York. Reiss Bros., 54 East 
59th St., New York 22, N, Y, 


Plastic Manukit box stows the stuff she 
uses on finger and toenails and has a 
rest to place hands or feet while apply- 
ing. Accessories not included. $5.95. 
Lewis & Conger, 45th St. and Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 


Decorative and useful brown pottery, 
green-lined. Ovenproof casseroles, 90 
cents each; wrought-iron tray, antique- 
bronzed, $3; 2-qt. pitcher, $1.50; 12-02. 
mugs, 50 cents. Designed For Living, 
131 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Last but not least, for the baby: carri- 
age set of hand-loomed wool. Cover, 


satin-bound, 30x42”, $7. Pillow-case 
and pillow, 12x18”, $2.85. A buy; made 
by blind workers. Community Craft 
Shop, 1880 Broadway, New York 23. 
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Edited by Bennett Cerf and Allan Ullman 


White wandering through the Arkansas foothills during my vacation, 
I met a native carrying a dead rabbit. Seeing that he had no weapon, 
I inquired: “What did you kill that rabbit with—a rifle?” 

“Nope,” was the reply. 

“A shotgun?” 

“Nope.” 

“A slingshot?” 


“Nope.” 

“Then tell me how you got him,” I inquired. 

“Well,” the native replied, “it’s kind of a secret with us folks down 
here, but I don’t mind tellin’ ye. We run out 0’ ammunition a while 
back, so we paint big black spots on the ends 0' the logs hereabouts. 
When we want a rabbit, we sends dawgs into the brush to stir him 
up. When the rabbit sees the black spot on the end o’ the log he thinks 
it’s a hole and makes a run fur it. Then he plumb knocks himself out.” 


Clarence A. Frambers, Chicago, Illinois 


POLS Ad 


Biekskin Jose, the Mexican vaquero, pops out from the bar, fully 
oaded— He tries to top his bronc, but cannot swing into the saddle— 
Each bound costs him a big effort, and he thinks it should be better 
to pray to his patron saint for a little help: “Dear old San Jose,” he 
says, “help me! Push me!” But old San Jose alone doesn’t seem 
strong enough, and Buckskin Jo calls to San Diego, San Francisco, 
San Pedro, San Juan, and suddenly overcoming the saddlehorn, he 
makes a dashing hop, springs high in the air, and crashes down... . 

Then, showing the fist to the skies, he whoops: “Don’t push all 
together, you crazy mob o’ saints!” 


Paul-Philippe Wang, Asnieres (Seine), France 


One day at our base at Swindon, England, our Battalion C. O., 
Colonel Wintermute, and our S-3, operations officer, Major Hanley, 
were showing the late General Patton around the camp. The General 
pointed to,a house that stood 600 yards across a meadow from us: 
“Major, how would you take that house over there if it was a German 
outpost?” 

Major Hanley, trying hard to remember just what the manual said 
was S, O. P, in such a situation, gave an answer something like this: 
he would cover the house with machine gun and rifle fire, sending 
squads to the right and left to creep up in the cover afforded by the 
growth around the house. 

“Nonsense,” Patton said, “you haven’t time to fool around. You 
would rush some men and half-tracks across this meadow and take 
that house. You'd run over it!” 

Next day, after Patton had gone, the Colonel and Major Hanley 
and some other officers paused at the dispatch shack, and during the 
general conversation about the General’s visit someone jokingly 
asked Major Hanley: “Major, how would you take that house over 
there?” 

“By God,” said Major Hanley bitterly, “I'd run up and throw my 
arms around it.” 

Dixon D. Grunt, Malta, Montana 
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A submarine chief beginning shore leave after three months at sea 
invariably has a heavy beard, a heavy pocketbook, and a heavy thirst. 
I watched one such worthy make his way into one of the Canal Zone’s 
best hot spots, He ordered a sandwich and a Scotch and soda. When 
the waitress brought his order he pulled out his false teeth, clamped 
them on the sandwich which was still on the plate, picked up his 
drink and said: “Go ahead and eat, damn you! J’m drinking!” 
Stanton M. Smith, Sheridan, Wyoming 


A farmer in our community was driving home one Saturday night 
last winter, well fortified against the cold. For purposes of maintaining 
this condition he had tucked his jug on the wagon seat and would 
refer to it from time to time as the horse jogged along. However, the 
horse slipped, sat down in the road, and refused to budge. Our 
farmer friend consulted his jug, then stepped down and booted the 
nether end of the horse a couple of times, with no results. After 
another conference with the jug he walked around to the horse’s 
head and tugged on the harness mightily, again with no result. With 
some disgust he climbed back on the wagon seat, once more hefted the 
jug, then regarded the horse with fire in his eye. “I'm giving you one 
more chance to git up,” he shouted, “and then I’m goin’ to drive 
right over you!” 

Jim Jenkins, Richmond, Va. 


My friend Carl Smith of Smith and Waverly, the well known man- 
ufacturers, hadn’t taken a vacation in more than 20 years. He was 
finally prevailed upon to set out on a fishing trip. No sooner had he 
arrived than he immediately telephoned his office. Miss Jones, his 
secretary, spoke to him and told him that after his departure from 
the office the firm had received the largest order in its history. The 
order had been placed by telegram and Miss Jones started to read it 
to him: “Send immediately two hundred gross number $4 stop Three 
hundred gross number 83 stop One hundred and fifty gross number 
36 stop... .” 

At fhis point Smith called out excitedly: “For heaven’s sake, 
Waverly, leave that girl alone until she finishes reading me the 
telegram.” 

Jack Smiley, New York City 


Tn the fall of 1942 I was stationed at a West Coast army air base 
where, because of overcrowded conditions and inexperienced mess- 
hall personnel, the food got worse daily. 

One day as our group filed into the messhall, a poster on the wall 
caught our attention. It warned us to be careful—that food could win 
the war. Directly under this someone had scrawled: “Very true, but 
how in the hell can we get the enemy to eat here?” 

Craig Norris, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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“Dumb Dan; 


The Fighters Man 


BY JACK MAHON 


The short, skinny, spectacled old man, his bald pate 
spangled with sweat on this warm May night, addressed the 
beetle-browed young giant. Listening in, a flashily dressed 
Broadway character with prematurely gray hair kept a big 
expensive cigar tilted in his teeth. The office in which they 
stood, high above New York's theater district, was cluttered 
with photos of prize fighters, sporting magazines and press 
clippings. 

“You can lick him, I tell you, if you'll listen to me,” the 
old fellow said earnestly to the silent strong man. “Now, 
remember, he’s one of the greatest jabbers I've ever seen. 
He will stick his left fist in your face all through the early 
rounds. He will probably cut you up plenty, too. Expect 
that. 

“You won't be able to cross a punch over that left arm 
right away. He has long arms. But, boy, wait... wait... 
wait, After about three rounds, he will change his style. 
He'll pull that left back—shorten his arm and try to hook 
you to the side of the head. That will be your chance. 
You'll have to take a licking for a while, to wait for that 
opening. When it comes, let go with your right hand, don't 
miss—and you've got him!” 

About a month later, on June 30, 1936, the majority of 
39,872 fans who jammed Yankee Stadium leaped to their 
feet in amazement and some of Broadway's top bookmakers 
felt sudden pangs in the pocketbook as ‘Max Schmeling of 
Germany floored the hitherto invincible Joe Louis with a 
right hand punch to the jaw in the fourth round, 

‘They continued to stare in mixed incredulity and horror 
as the icily cool German, an 8 to 1 under-dog, went on to 
hammer the unbeaten Negro sensation into a helpless 
hulk, finally knocking him out in the twelfth round of a 
scheduled fifteen-round bout. 

When it was over, cigar-smoking Joe Jacobs, Schmeling’s 
manager, danced a jig of joy as he led the conqueror to his 
corner. Schmeling’s face was puffed but happy, and out in a 
ringside seat a little old man’s eyes twinkled as the mutter- 
ing - thousands pushed their way past him out of the stadium, 
bewildered by a fistic miracle that they could not quite 
believe. 

Even now, very few of them know that the only knock- 


out ever written against the magnificent ring record of Joe 
Louis was plotted in the late Joe (Yussel, the Muscle) 
Jacobs’ office a month in advance by that pious-looking 
prophet and veteran advisor of fighting men, Daniel Fe. 
(Dumb Dan) Morgan. 

Dumb Dan was not surprised at the outcome. He has 
been studying and advising fighters for the past fifty years 
and, at 73, doesn’t hesitate to let anyone know it. Dunk 
Dan is a man of a few million well-chosen words and i 
the only sage in the world of sluggery who can, and Aes 
speak his mind on all occasions without fear of man, beast 
or assassination. 

He spends six days a week around promoter Mike Jacobs’ 
20th Century Sports Club offices and is as much a part of 
them as the furniture. He has had a voice in every major 
fight staged by the or ganization during the nine years of its 
existence. 

In his conversation, he is as direct as a left jab to the 
mouth. He criticizes challengers and champions to their 
faces and has outspoken contempt for most modern man- 
agers, but he mixes his criticisms and opinions with old- 
fashioned Irish witticisms that at once win him the atten- 
tion of his audience and the respect of the country’s boxing 
writers who have been, as he puts it, “using his stuff” for 
thirty-odd_ years. 

In appearance, Dan suggests an unfrocked clergyman, a 
schoolmaster, or the faithful old bookkeeper who is just 
about eligible to receive a watch from the company for his 
lifetime of faithful service. Take your pick. Actually, Mor- 
gan is as unlike any of the aforementioned as can be 
imagined. 

Spor ts writers a quarter of a century ago hung the nick- 
zame “Dumb Dan” on Morgan. T hey lec ined that when 
contradicted or ribbed Morgan would talk for two and 
three hours at a stretch—with 1 much resultant hot copy. His 
reaction hasn’t changed over the years. 

Dan will argue fights at the slightest provocation. Often 
he will jump to his feet and demonstrate his opinions with 
an agility that is startling in a man of his age. His surr ound- 
ings “make little difference to him when an arguable point 
about boxing must be cleared up. 


Mr. Morgan, a man of a few million 
well chosen words, has done 
the thinking for 


some of the world’s greatest pugilists 


Citizens walking along Broadway or Eighth Avenue have 
been shocked to see a meek-looking little old man back 
away from a group of conversationalists and begin shadow- 
boxing furiously on the sidewalk. Hands held in orthodox 
boxing position, Morgan will hook an imaginary opponent 
with a left to the jaw. He will follow through with a right 
cross, lunging at one of his rapt listeners. Then he'll dance 
away to his right, bobbing and weaving, and come in again. 

Dan’s job is to aid in publicizing the fights put on by the 
20th Century Sports Club by picking a winner of each 
contest in advance and then explaining to the press, the 
fans and anyone else who cares to listen just how he arrived 
at that conclusion. : 

Morgan often switches his opinion after watching both 


ves WHO 


fighters work. Many critics have suspected this to be a 
cleyer dodge to help build up a short-ender in the betting, 
but “Dumb Dan” insists that he, like a woman, has a per- 
fect right to change his mind. 

“I gave Billy Conn some of my time before his first fight 
with Joe Louis,” recalled Morgan, “and he damn near 
won the title. When the second fight rolled around, I fig- 
ured Billy was a cinch. I touted him for two months before 
it. I figured he’d seesaw from side to side, make Louis miss, 
tire him and come on to win. Get the angle? I made cne 
mistake. I did all this without having seen Conn train. 

“About a week before the fight, I visited Conn’s camp. 
I saw an ordinary sparring partner belt him around. I was 
stopped cold. Then and there, I changed my mind, I called 
the newspapermen and told them it would take six months 
to a year for Conn to get in good shape. His three years’ 
absence from the ring was the whole story and he hadn't 
taken care of himself. He wasn’t five per cent of the fighter 
who fought Louis the first time. I figured Louis would let 
him go long enough for the television and radio to get 
enough of the thing and then Joe would flatten him. 

“Many of the writers kidded me about the switch, but I 
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“You can lick him... . He'll cut you up. Expect that, But wait, ,. , He will shorten his left, Let go with your right, and—” 
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stuck to it and you know what happened. Trainer Manny 
Seamon will tell you that between the seventh and eighth 
rounds, Louis turned to him and said, “This has gone far 
enough.’ He went out and knocked Conn out in the eighth. 

“It was the same thing with Barney Ross,” continued 
Dumb Dan. “I worked with Barney for all three of his 
fights with Jimmy McLarnin. Then along comes this kid, 
Henry Armstrong. Barney had had only three ordinary 
fights in two years. I went up to Grossinger’s Lake to look 
at Barney. I couldn’t believe my eyes. He was soft, not 
seasoned, I thought Ross was one of the greatest welter- 
weights I had ever seen, but this was not the same Barney. 
A fighter has to have at least twenty to twenty-five fights a 
year to be in shape. I picked Armstrong. 

“Joe Jacobs heard me telling reporters my story. He 
pulled me aside and said, ‘Kelly's up here. He's bet $11,500 
to $5,000 on Ross. You'd better go down and get him off.’ 
He was speaking of the popular Jimmy Kelly of Greenwich 
Village, a fellow who loves to bet on fights. ’'d given Jimmy 
twenty straight winners. But Kelly wouldn’t change his 
bet. Armstrong gave Ross the licking of his career and won 
the welterweight title.” 


Dumb Dan has known every outstanding challenger 
and champion for the past thirty years—and all of them 
knew exactly where they stood with him. He is a caustic 
critic, an impatient advisor. He is greatly amused by the 
modern manager’s so-called analysis of an opponent and 
his lack of knowledge of even the rudiments of boxing. 

Morgan walked into the 20th Century Club offices one 
day while “Lefty” Remini, a dapper young man who man- 
ages heavyweight Tami Mauriello, was popping off about 
old-time fight managers. Remini was walking up and down, 
waving a cigar in the faces of newspapermen to punctuate 
his arguments. He maintained the old-time managers were 
living in the past when they claimed there was nothing new 
in boxing—no new moves, nothing. 

Remini asked his listeners—who noted the arrival of 
Morgan with unconcealed relish—to consider the modern 
runners and jumpers and the 
records they were breaking. 
Then, to climax his oration, 
Lefty shouted dramatically, 
“And ain’t Joe Louis the great- 
est champion who ever lived?” 

“Listen, you!” said Morgan, 
“The answer is NO! I'll tell you 
why. Between forty-five and fifty 
years ago, a man named Jack 
Blackburn, who weighed only a 
hundred-thirty-eight pounds, 
used to knock out heavyweights 
regularly. And every move he 
made, Joe Louis makes today. 
Where’s your improvement in 
modern boxing? Joe is doing the 
same things fifty years later— 
remember, Blackburn taught 
Louis everything Joe knows.” 

Remini began to choke on 
his Havana. That ended the 
interview, probably the shortest 
in Morgan's career. Then one 
of the writers asked Dan if any 
of the old-timers could have 
licked Louis. 

“Tl give you five,” he said. 
“Jim Jeffries, Bob Fitzsimmons, 
Jack Johnson, Sam Langford 
and Jack Dempsey. 

“Jeffries weighed about two- 
fifteen in shape, was a great 
boxer and knocked out the 
greatest slugger, Fitzsimmons, 
twice. He also outboxed and 


knocked out the father of American boxing, Jim Corbett, 
twice. 

“Fitzsimmons was a shifty, powerful hitter with both 
hands. He was a short-arm puncher. He would paralyze 
Louis’ body, shift to the head and knock him out. 

“Johnson would block Louis, counterpunch him, talk 
to him, confuse him and stop him within five or six rounds. 

“Langford, who was a scientific knocker-outer, would 
crowd Louis, either lead to him or counter him, and take 
whatever Joe could dish out. I think Sam would finish Joe 
in about six or seven rounds of real slugging.” 

Dumb Dan has been asked thousands of questions in as 
many fistic debates during his career and in his countless 
appearances at benefits, smokers and particularly at vet- 
erans’ hospitals following World Wars I and II. 

One question leads all the rest. Who would win a Jack 
Dempsey-Joe Louis fight if both were in their prime? 

“That's easy,” says Morgan. “Dempsey would knock out 
Louis in a single round! Here's how. When the bell rang, 
Louis would move to mid-ring and wait for Dempsey’s first 
move. He'd be straight up, ready to counter any punch 
thrown at him. Dempsey is a bundle of nerves. Jack stands 
with his back to Louis till the bell sounds, then is across 
the ring like a flash, down low and weaving. Joe can't jab, 
counter or hit him with an uppercut because Dempsey’s 
head is bobbing from side to side. . 

“Dempsey would drive left and right-hand smashes to 
the body. If Joe attempts to block these, Dempsey would 
paralyze his arm. For the first two minutes, Dempsey has 
the lead and is throwing knockout punches at Louis's 
stomach. Joe is finally hurt, backs away and in the final 
minute of the first round Dempsey shifts from the body to 
the head. A left hook, a short straight right, one or two 
more left hooks and another right and Louis is down for 
the full count. I don’t think Louis would hit Dempsey more 
than two or three real solid shots in the entire fight. Jack's 
style would completely baffle Joe.” 

Morgan by no means considers Louis a soft touch, He 
respects Joe’s clean fighting and [Continued on page 121] 
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“It’s discouraging, Helen. Everything I touch shrivels up and dies.” 


STRANGE 


- but true 


BY MEE MORNINGSIDE 


mAuthorities on royalty estimate 
that, besides Princess Elizabeth, 
there are 177 living descendants of 
Queen Victoria who may be con- 
sidered potential heirs to the 
British throne. By Gerald Ames, 
Toronto, Canada. 


On the coast of Zanzibar, the 
natives use the remora, a 12- 
inch fish, to catch other fish, 
which it does by attaching itself 
to them by means of a sucking 
disc on the top of its head. After 
making its catch, the remora is 
hauled in by a line fastened to 
its tail. By Harry A. Kidston, 
Centreville, Neva Scotia. 


>The most completely tattooed 
individual on record was Georgius 
Constantine, exhibited by Barnum 
in the 1870s, The Greek was deco- 
rated with 388 fancy designs ar- 
ranged so closely together that not 
one-quarter inch of his body was 
left uncoyered. The job, which 
even included his eyelids and the 
insides of his ears, required the 
labor of six tattooers for three 
months. By Byron Wolff, Harper, 
West Va. 


During the past century, the 
science of mathematics has become so 
specialized that today no one man, it is 
believed, can understand and employ 
more than five per cent of this knowl- 
edge. By Tames Forrest, Princeton, N. J. 


& Driven by muscular power, an unusual 
airplane made its first four flights, averaging 
702 feet, on August 20, 1935, at Frankfurt, 
Germany. Having a wingspread of thirty feet 
and weighing sixty pounds, the plane used 
rubber bands for its takeoff and then con- 
tinued in the air under the power of the 
pilot, who worked bicycle-like pedals to re- 
yolve the propeller, By R. C. Rogers, To- 
peka, Kan. 


Some centuries ago, in the Scandi- 
nayian countries, men fought their duels 
strapped together and armed with dag- 
gers, and, consequently, even the “win- 
ners” rarely survived. One of the most 
famous statues in Stockholm today is 
The Belt Duelists, two life-size figures in 
bronze engaged in one of these combats, 
the deadliest form of dueling in history. 


Astronomers have recorded fireballs that, when passing close to 
the earth’s surface, have radiated as much light as the moon, 
produced sounds like the rumbling of cannon, or generated 
vibrations that shook buildings, Some have left luminous trails 
that remained visible for as long as six hours. 


Unlike the waves used in other forms 
of radio communication, television wayes 
are so short that they pass through the 
layers of ionized air in the upper atmos- 
phere and out into interstellar space. 
Thus, as they do not bounce back and 
forth between the earth and these reflect- 
ing layers, they cannot be received any- 
where outside their direct line of travel, 
which limits their range to the transmil- 
ag horizon. By Louis Robins, Troy, 
1 ee 


After being abolished for 1,504 years, the 
Olympic Games were resumed in Athens in 
1896 and held every four years thereafter 
through 1936. In these eleven meets, the ath- 
letes of the United States, in competition 
with those from twenty-four other countries, 
won 325 of the 1,029 events. 


Many giant industrial wheels take in- 
credibly long periods to get up speed and 
to be stopped. For example, the flywheel 
on the stabilizing gyroscope of one 
steamship requires three hours to reach 
its maximum number of revolutions per 
second; and another, attached to a mine 
hoisting machine, requires thirty-two 
minutes to stop—after the power has 
been shut off and the brakes applied. 


mThe Library of Congress owns about 
85,000 books on the cultural and physical 
development of Russia, the largest collection 
outside the Soviet Union. 


Louisiana and Wyoming have recently 
passed laws requiring drivers of motor 
ears to have license, which leaves South 
Dakota as the only state without such a 
regulation. 


m When a substance, such as the saliva of a 
race horse, is suspected of containing mor- 
phine, it may be tested by being injected 
hypodermically into a mouse. If the narcotic 
is present, it will cause the tail of the rodent 
to rise in the form of the letter 8. By Harry 
Rogers, Erie, Penna. 


Of the 2,100,000,000 persons in the 
world today, a third eat with knife and 
fork, a third eat with chopsticks, and a 
third eat with their fingers. 


Between 1871 and 1896, Gilbert 
and Sullivan, collaborating as 
librettist and composer respec- 
tively, produced fourteen of the 
most popular and profitable operas 
in musical history. Yet these two 
men so disliked each other that 
they rarely met, preferring to 
“work together” through the mail. 
Three times, in fits of anger, they 
broke off their partnership and 
tried collaborating with new asso- 
ciates, only to find that neither 
could turn out popularly success- 
ful work without the other. By 
A. R. Marshall, London, England. 


Although the North and 
South Poles are famed for their 
“Jong winter nights,” these re- 
gions have only 1,913 hours of 
total darkness annually, com- 
pared with 3,495 hours of total 
darkness at the Equator. By 
Michael O’Brien, St. Louis, Mo. 


mAlthough written in the 6th 
century B, C., the Odyssey of Try- 
phiodorus is still the greatest lipo- 
gram, or literary work composed 
only of words not containing a 
certain letter. From each of its 
twenty-four books, the author 
omitted one of the twenty-four 
letters of the Greek alphabet. 


In 1925, a song called Me Neenyah 
was written by a staff composer for Wit- 
mark, the New York music publisher, 
who immediately published it and sent 
sample copies to Europe. Soon afterward, 
the American legal representative of a 
music house in Germany informed Wit- 
mark that the song was an infringement 
on one owned by his client and copy- 
righted a year before. Witmark and his 
composer compared the two pieces and 
found them identical, except for one half 
tone. On the theory that a composer 
might steal a few bars, but hardly an en- 
tire melody note for note, all concerned 
soon agreed that the similarity was 2 
coincidence, and the lawsuit was 
dropped. By Ben Small, Miami, Fla. 


mAbout 2.700 of our 3,100 county officials 
who investigate deaths from unknown causes 
are still nonmedical coroners, and their au- 
topsies are usually performed by local phy- 
sicians who seldom make the chemical 
analysis of vital organs. which is necessary 
to find traces of many kinds of poisons, It is 
believed that, as a result, 2,000 to $3,000 mur- 
ders go undetected in this country each year. 


For acceptable Strange But True 
paragraphs, accurately and briefly 


written, True will pay $25.00 each on 


publication. Readers must send the 
source of their oddities in with the 
contribution. None can be returned. 
Address Mee Morningside, True, 67 West 
44 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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by BUDD SCHULBERG 


Mr. Schulberg’s new best-seller novel, The Harder They Fall, 
(now being made into a movie) is a hard-hitting expose of the 
prizefight racket. Gathering material for that novel was not an 
easy matter—as the author explains in this story.—The Editors. 


M, interest in the fight game dates back to the time I 
induced my father to take me down to the old Garden to 
see my idol, Benny Leonard, defend his championship 
against Ritchie Mitchell. At the entrance a cop explained 
that I was seven years and at least that many inches away 
from becoming a lawful spectator. My old man had to drive 
me all the way back to upper Riverside Drive, thereby 
missing all but the last round of one of the most dramatic 
fights of Leonard’s career. 

A few years later on the West Coast, I became a regular 
at the old Vernon Avenue arena on the Los Angeles east 
side, where the fragrance of the nearby slaughter house 
mingled with the cigar smoke, the peanuts and the near-beer 
to produce a smell the years cannot erase. I watched the 
good ones come and go—Fidel La Barba, Newsboy Brown, 
Ace Hudkins, Mushy Callahan, Jackie Fields, Baby Ariz- 
mendes. Tacked above my bed when I was in high school 
were the gloves Mushy used in his unforgettable battle 
with Hudkins, the Nebraska Wildcat. 

I even did a little boxing myself, developing a one-two 
that would have been lethal if I had only been able to 
develop some way of keeping my opponent from knocking 
my wind out somewhere between the one and the two. 

So when I became a fiction writer it was inevitable that 
I should write about the manly art of self-defense, as it is 
known to readers of books, or the cauliflower rat-race, as 
it is practiced along Jacobs Beach. 

Now you can find good honest writing about Wall Street, 
Main Street, horseracing, medicine and practically every 
other phase of American life, but, with a few exceptions, 
the literature of the fight game is an anthology of stock 
characters and cliche situations. In book after book and 
movie after movie, one of America’s most virile and sordid 
industries is reduced to a procession of kind-hearted, lovable 
old men who are more like fathers than managers to the 
boys they handle; sweet, refined young ladies who fall in 


love with good-looking, clean-living young pugilists with- 
out knowing their profession; ruthless gamblers, who 
frame the boy to lose the big fight and threaten to ruin 
him in the eyes of the refined young lady, and finally the 
young Galahad himself (any resemblance to the serial and 
film “Kid Galahad” is unavoidable). He is a diamond in 
the rough, a pearl among swine, a fine, upstanding young 
citizen who broods about the pain he is forced to inflict 
upon his opponents and whose fighting nature is not truly 
aroused until he realizes half way through the champion- 
ship fight, probably when he is on the canvas, that the 
sneering, bullying, unsportsmanlike champion is really in 
league with the gamblers, and has been trying to muscle 
in on the Girl. She arrives breathlessly at ringside to tell 
the Kid that she has just found out the Truth, that it was 
all a Terrible Mistake, and that now he has to Win This 
Fight, after which he must promise to Hang Up the Gloves 
so that they can Live Happily Ever After. 

Now all I knew about the fight game was what I had 
learned from regular ringside attendance oyer the years, 
but this was enough to acquaint me with some of the fistic 
facts of life. There was bald, flabby Ace Hudkins sitting 
there at ringside with his vacant eyes and sickly blue com- 
plexion. There was the little flyweight artist from the 
Philippines, Speedy Dado, practically blind, selling maga- 
zines at the entrance. And there was the quick turnover of 
young club fighters who flash for a season or two and end 
up with doctor’s bills and bad debts while the managers who 
rush them into main events to make quick killings toss 
them aside like half-smoked cigars. 

This was what I wanted to write—the unhappy, unroman- 
tic and often unethical story of the fight racket. No Kid 
Gallahads, no Patent Leather Kids, no slick formula stuff 
for me. I was going to get the real story, So I decided to 
find a fighter, attach myself to 
him, live with him, travel with lustrated by John Pike 
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The Filipino spun forward, His head collided with Billy’s, 


him, watch the fights from his corner, buddy-up with his 
manager, his trainer and his handlers, and learn the raw, 
ugly vicious truth that press agents and slick writers were 
always glossing over. 

That's how I met Paul Moss, A New York sports writer 
had taken me back to the dressing rooms in the Garden 
just after Paul's boy, Billy Soose, had dropped a close one 
to Georgie Abrams, a tough, busy middleweight. Moss was 
in the washroom, in his under- [Continued on page 138] 


“Hope I didn’t let 
my friends down, 
but I have to 
think of Peggy.” 


When Cap Streeter set up the independent District of Lake Michigan in their 
back yards, a lot of influential Chicagoans didn’t like it. But they had to 
fight an all-out war for thirty-two years before they could get their way, 
and Cap never did admit that he was licked 
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BY JOSEPH MILLARD 
Illustrated by Bruce Bromberger 


A rusty cannon bellowed, and muskets and 
shotguns yammered defiance. Slugs, shot 
and rocks tore into the advancing police. 


One morning in 1918 thousands of Chicagoans picked their 
morning Tribunes off the front steps and sat down to read the 
latest news of the World War. They unrolled their papers, 
looked at the front page, gaped and began to chuckle. More 
than one man called to his wife, “Honey, get your hat on. 
We're going down and watch the battle.” 

They were referring, not to an engagement in World War I, 
but to another clash of arms in Chicago's thirty-two-year war 
with the unconquerable, and unconquered, Captain George 
Wellington Streeter. And make no mistakes about it—for all 
its comic-opera aspects, the Streeterville War was a real war. 
There were gunfire and bloodshed. Forts and entrenchments 
were built, and defended or assaulted with every weapon from 
rocks and clubs to artillery. Chicago even went so far as to 
build and arm a navy of steam tugs, mounting Gatling guns 
and three-inch cannon—but they never conquered the indom- 
itable Cap Streeter. 

Here is a part of what chortling Chicagoans read on the front 
page of the Tribune that morning: 

“CAP STREETER’S JOAN OF ARC REPELS THE 
“BLUES,” ran the headline. “Conducts orderly retreat after 
pinking officer in “Deestrict War.” In the center of the page 
was a box with an impressive border, headed, “Bulletins From 
The Streeterville Theatre Of War. .. 

“12 NOON—Detective Sergeant George Cudmore, Com- 
manding the Chicago Avenue Police Light Artillery, shot by 
Mrs, Elma Streeter. Captain George Wellington Streeter ar- 
rested on charges of resisting an officer and selling liquor 
illegally. ; 

“5 PM—Chicago Avenue Police reinforcements charge on 
Streeter residence, soft-drink shop and capitol of Streeterville. 

“5:30 PM—Mrs. Streeter and her daughter, Annie, invade 
Federal Building. S 

“6 PM—Cap Streeter released in $1,400 bond. Pickets, guards 
and skirmishers deployed about Streeterville. 

“8:30 PM—Mrs. Streeter arrested and locked up on charges 
of assault with intent to kill. 
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“12:00 PM—Cap Streeter takes fresh chew of tobacco and 
harangues crowd in Spike Hennessey’s Saloon while Mrs. 
Streeter seeks bond.” 

Chicago guffawed, but it was no laughing matter to Sergeant 
Cudmore, being treated in the hospital for what the newspapers 
rather oddly termed “a scalp wound on the shoulder." There 
was no humor in it, in fact, for any of the Chicago police who 
were more than a little tired of being pushed around by an 
80-year-old reprobate and of paying hospital bills for their 
defeated warriors. Chicago doctors were making so much money 
picking birdshot out of the sterns of Cap Streeter’s enemies that 
office space on the near North Side was at a premium. 

And it was not funny at all to a group of Chicago millionaires 
and property owners who read that same War Communique 
and grabbed their telephones to roar at their lawyers, “What 
are you going to do about this? When do we get some action? 
What do you think we're paying you for?” 

The millionaires misspoke themselyes. In his long and lively 
war with Chicago, Cap Streeter gave them plenty of action for 
their money. What they really wanted, and never did get, 
was satisfaction. 


The Saga of Streeterville is the story of one of the most 
fantastic figures who eyer lived, a buccaneer born a hundred 
years too Jate, an empire builder who raised a lake bottom to 
found the independent District of Lake Michigan in the very 
shadow of Chicago's skyscrapers, complete with an army, a 
navy, a military governor and a capitol. Today Cap's 186-acre 
“Deestrict,” as he called it, is Chicago's Gold Coast, perhaps 
the richest piece of real estate west of Manhattan. Today the 
Drake Hotel, the Furniture Mart and a billion dollars’ worth 
of lesser properties occupy the land Cap made with his own 
hands, But there are those who claim they can still hear, above 
the mutter of surf along Lake Shore Drive, the old stentorian 
bellow, “This here ain't part of Chicago or the State of Illinois. 
It's the Deestrict of Lake Michigan, subject to nobody but the 
President of the United States, Now git t’hell outa my Deestrict 
afore I plug yuh.” 

Chicago first saw Captain George Wellington Streeter in the 
early 1880s, and he was a memorable figure. His invariable cos- 
tume, which he wore to his graye, was a silk stovepipe hat and 
a rusty green frock coat two sizes too large for him. Reddish 
hair curled down his neck and his sandy mustache drooped al- 
most to the tips of his high choker collar. Gap was hard-bitten, 
hard-drinking, illiterate, and richly profane, but there was 
something about him that set him apart. He was a man born 
out of his time, A hundred years earlier, Cap would have been 
a pirate or a pioneer, In the end, he was a little of both. 

His parentage may have had a lot to do with Cap’s fiery spirit. 
His paternal grandfather and great grandfathers had distin- 
guished themselves in the Revolution and the War of 1812. His 
mother was a direct descendant of Marion, the Swamp Fox, of 
Revolutionary fame. His father, William Streeter, married 
Catharine Marion in Canandaigua, New York, ‘in 1832, and 
then moved to wilderness Michigan. George Wellington 
Streeter, born near Flint, Michigan, in 1837, was one of eleven 
children. That they all lived to pass 50 was a tribute to the 
hardiness of the family stock. 

By the time Cap was 18 he had struck out for himself in 
the lumbering business and cleared enough money to marry a 
girl named Minnie Waters. Minnie, in her way, had a spirit 
as adventuresome as Cap's, a fact he was to discover in due time. 

Eyentually Cap began to feel his first tinglings of the itching 
foot. In the early spring of 1860, he and a couple of neighbors, 
Wesley Crawford and George Babcock, succumbed to the lure 
of the Wild West. They built three wagons with basswood 
bodies, gaudily painted and equipped with glass windows, doors 
and light furniture. Then, with their wives, they set out to 
tour the West. 

They spent a year roaming through it, hunting, fishing, visit- 
ing settlements and Indian tribes, turning a dollar here and 
there when opportunity presented itself. At Marysville, Kansas, 
Cap had his first chance to practice the amateur legal talents 
that were to serve him so well in future years, 

The citizens had seized an emigrant after finding the dead 
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body of the man’s partner tucked away in the rear of his prairie 
schooner. They were about to hang him, despite his protests 
that the partner died a natural death, when Cap stepped in. 
“You can’t just hang a man without a trial,” he argued. “It 
ain't right nor legal.” 

The crowd finally agreed and appointed Cap the counsel for 
the defense. He made an impassioned plea, although, as he 
remarked later, “I could see from the start they had made up 
their minds to hang the emigrant.” 

And hang him they did. It was one of the few times Cap 
Streeter ever lost an argument in court. He brooded for a long 
time afterward on the swiftness and finality of frontier justice. 

At Fort Scott, Kansas, the travelers heard the first news of 
the bombardment of Fort Sumter and the opening of the War 
Between the States. They turned their wagons and headed back 
to Michigan in time for Cap to be netted in President Lincoln's 
first draft. 

He was mustered into the Fifteenth Michigan Volunteers at 
Flint, but was immediately detached for service with General 
Oliver, with whom he remained through most of the war, 
emerging a captain with a creditable record behind him, He 
had fought in a dozen bloody battles, including Missionary 
Ridge and Lookout Mountain, without a scratch. After Lee’s 
surrender, Cap marched in the Grand Review at Washington 
and then headed home. 

But this time he had ambitions beyond his old lumbering 
business. Somewhere along the line he had caught circus fever, 
and it burned in his blood. In the summer of 1866 Cap began 
to assemble a circus of his own, built around a menagerie of 
animals native to Michigan, He acquired a bear, two moose, 
two elk, two deer, two otters, two gray wolves, one black wolf, 
two lynx, two bobcats, three porcupines, a buffalo calf and an 
assortment of badgers, raccoons, rabbits, eagles, owls, a horned 
rooster and two English pheasants. But his feature attraction 
was a gigantic Normandy hog, a pure white brute ten feet five 
inches from snout to tail, standing almost four feet high and 
weighing 1.567 pounds. 

Cap, revealing true Barnumesque abilities, billed the hog as 
a “Genuine White Elephant.” Later he remarked, “I might as 
well have billed him as the world’s biggest hog. Nobody who 
paid to see him ever kicked or thought they'd been cheated,” 


He hired a concert and dramatic troupe from 
Michigan for the cultural aspects, and for baser 
tastes featured the Princess Fatima, the Red 
Dwarf, the Hindoo Mystery Box and a Punch 
and Judy show. Minnie helped out, doubling 
between hip wiggles and the ticket box, 

The George S. Wellington Shows opened at the Flint County 
Faiv in the fall of 1866 with marked success, From Flint they 
moved west and south, winding up the season with a profit of 
$7,000. Gap was jubilant. He enlarged the show, bought a 
seventy-five-foot “Big Top” tent and splurged on new and 
fancier wagons. They spent the winter in Louisville, Kentucky, 
operating as a museum of wonders and indoor circus. 

In the spring of 1867 they set out again, full of optimism 
which soon evaporated. That was a year of continual rains. 
Floods wrecked their equipment time and again and torrential 
downpours kept the crowds away in hordes. By fall Cap was 
broke. To save the show, he sold his menagerie to Adam Fore- 
paugh in Indianapolis for $5,000 and went on without it, 
trying to recoup. But the weather continued bad, mortgage- 
holders closed in, and before long Cap found himself back in 
Michigan with nothing left but his ringmaster’s outfit, the 
green frock coat and the high silk hat. 

Lumbering contracts were plentiful. Cap went back to his 
old career and that winter built a small steamboat, the Wol- 
verine, and operated it on the Great Lakes. He sold the boat 
at a profit, drifted down toward St. Louis, and invested his . 
earnings in a river boat which he named the Minnie E. Streeter, 
after his wife. 

Instead of appreciating this signal honor, Minnie helped 
herself to Cap’s last $700 and decamped one night to take a job 
on the vaudeyille stage. Cap swore, and sent for one of his 
sisters to keep house for him. He operated successfully for three 
years, hauling freight between New Orleans and Cincinnati 
and up the Cumberland to Nashville. Then he sold again, 
moyed to South Chicago and built the Catharine, named for 
his mother, to operate on the Great Lakes, 

Tiring of steamboating eventually, Cap sold out and invested 


in a livery stable and omnibus line in 
Bedford, Iowa. This paid off well enough 
to enable him to build a hotel, and it 
also gave him a chance to utilize another 
of his many talents. 

A rival omnibus operator decided to 
eliminate competition and sent Mont 
Crabb, a burly brute of a driver, to per- 
suade Cap to seek healthier climes. Mont 
had his own peculiar method of opera- 
tion. 

One day the rival omnibuses stood side 
by side at the railroad station as the train 
came in. A fat littke drummer with a 
heavy suitcase hesitated between the 
sales talks of Cap and Mont and finally 
made his choice. He started to climb into 
Cap’s rig. 

At this point Mont Crabb came 
around, grinning nastily. “No, you don't, 
fatty,” he growled. He took the suitcase 
in one hand and the drummer’s neck in 
the other and started for his own car- 
riage. Cap bellowed and came down off 
the box. Both feet hit the ground and 
both fists hit Mont Crabb. Mont, drum- 
mer and suitcase flew in assorted direc- 
tions. 

Mont got up, grinning. “This is what 
I been waitin’ for,” he growled. 

“Me, too,” Cap said grimly, shucking 
off the frock coat. 

The battle was memorable. Afterward 
Cap labeled it the “next to the longest 
fight I ever heard of.” When it ended 
Mont Crabb was a casualty of business 
and Cap Streeter was the undisputed 
champ of the local omnibus circuit. 

He stayed in Bedford three years, mak- 
ing money and friends, Among his ac- 
quaintances were a coupe of enterprising 
young fellows named Frank and _ Jesse 
James. But again boredom caught up 
with him. He sold his business for 
$10,500, went to Chicago and bought an 
interest in Woods Museum. Six months 
later he sold out and with a pal, Dutchy 
Lehman, lit out for the open road, run- 
ning various concessions at state and 
county fairs. They were at the Kansas 
State Fair when the James boys held up 
the ticket office, killing a woman by- 
stander in the ensuing gun battle. At the 
end of the season they returned to Chi- 
cago. Cap bought an interest in the 
Apollo Theatre and Lehman opened a 
store that was to become famous in later 
years, The Fair Store. 


A‘though Cap Streeter didn’t know 
it, he was on the eve of immortality. All 
Cap knew at the time was that he was 
almost 50 and a little tired of banging 
around from pillar to post. Also, he had 
married again. 

The new Mrs. Streeter was a dark- 
haired, dark-eyed Amazon with a temper 
and temperament as violent as Cap’s and 
an even stronger taste for good whisky. 
She had been born Maria Mulholland in 
Belfast, Ireland, the daughter of a British 
army officer later killed in the Crimean 
War. Maria taught school in Ireland for 
a time, then came to live with an uncle, 
John Ward, a wealthy Detroit ship- 
builder. There Cap met her and was im- 
pressed, but at that time he had Minnie. 
Cap moved away from Michigan and 
Maria married a man named Jordan, 
later killed in the Civil War, After the 


Deed. above, by 
which Cap and Ma 
Streeter sold to one 
Cc. Anderson two 
lots in “George W. 
Streeter’s Addition 
to the United States 
of America.” 


Captain George 
Wellington Streeter 
himself, right, in a 
characteristic pose, 
though without the 
silk hat he always 
wore in later years. 


PHOTOS BY CHICAGO MISTOMICAL SoclETY 


At left is the land- 
bound scow which 
served as Cap 
Streeter’s home and 
also as the capitol 
of the stubbornly 
independent Dis- 
trict of Lake Michi- 
gan, 
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war she operated a commission business in Pennsylyania for a 
time, then drifted west to Chicago. There she bumped into Cap 
Streeter in a Clark Street saloon and the two were married 
after a wet and boisterous reunion. 

It was a rowdy partnership of kindred spirits, but there was a 
deep vein of sentiment under the surface. For twenty years, until 
her death in 1905, Maria stood by Cap and fought at his shoul- 
der through the bitterest battles of the Streeterville War, And 
Cap stood by her. She had become a dipsomaniac, a rumpot 
whose periodic benders were epic. 

She would vanish without a word and be gone for as long as 
a week at a time. Cap never chided, never hunted for her. “It 
don’t matter where she is,” he would ay with a shrug. “She’s 
havin’ a good time. She’Jl come home when she’s ready.” And 
she always did. 

Rough as they were, those two kindred spirits had a simple 
bond of affection for each other that touched the heart. In the 
end, it was her loye for Gap that brought about Maria's death. 

But now Gap Streeter saw a new life ahead. He sold his 
interest in the Apollo to Mike McDonald, afterward famous as 
an elevated railroad magnate, and announced that he was re- 
tiring until some really good proposition came his way. He did 
not have to wait long. 

One night in a saloon Cap and Maria formed a bottle-friend- 
ship with a hard-bitten ex-sailor and ex-soldier who was cele- 
brating some private triumph. In the course of the evening Cap 
tried to buy his share of the refreshments. His new-found friend 
shook his head. 

“This is my party,” he said with a grin and pulled out an 
immense roll of greenbacks, “See that? And there's plenty more 
where it came from. Why, if a man had a boat and knew a 
little bit about sailing, I know where he could pick up more 
cash than he could carry.” 

Cap's ears twitched. “Hell,” he said, “I've built and sailed 
more craft than these lubbers in here ever saw. What's the 
deal, friend? Where do you make all this money?” 

“Honduras,” the man whispered, leaning close. “There’s a 
big blow-off coming down there, a revolution. I've been down 
there helping them get ready. What they need most is arms 
and ammunition, and a man could get rich in a month running 
guns from New Orleans. And afterward, they'll give the man 
who helps them an exclusive concession to haul mahogany on 
their rivers. I tell you, it’s richer than any gold mine in Cali- 
fornia to the right fellow.” 


They talked far into the night and when they parted, Gap 
was convinced that he had found his great opportunity. The 
next day he and Maria scouted along Lake Michigan's south 
shore and located an old hull, mouldering in a shipyard, They 
bought it cheap and had it hauled up onto a makeshift crib, 
and Cap went to work. 

He knew boats and he was handy with tools. Working furi- 
ously through the spring and early summer of 1886, Cap finally 
completed his masterpiece, the Reutan. She was not much of 
a craft to ply the stormy Gulf of Mexico, but Cap and Maria 
were proud of her. The Reutan was about thirty feet in length, 
with a rough, box-like cabin of second-hand lumber in the 
center and crude awnings fore and aft. Cap bought a second- 
hand boiler at another shipyard and at last she was ready for 
launching. 

“We'll start,” Cap announced, “as soon as we're sure she’s 
seaworthy. What we need is a good old Lake Michigan gale, If 
the Reutan can take a lake gale, she'll take anything the Gulf 
of Mexico can kick up.” 

The idea was sound. There is a peculiar concentrated violence 
about the Lake Michigan winds and waves that has wrecked 
many a stout freighter. Experienced sailors say they would take 
an ocean storm instead of a lake gale any time. So Cap waited 
impatiently for the crucial test. 

But through late June and early July, Lake Michigan re- 
mained annoyingly calm, Cap picked up a few dollars hauling 
passengers to Milwaukee and back and was satisfied with the 
Reutan’s fair-weather performance. 

Then, on the fateful morning of July 10, 1886, Cap and 
Maria awoke to a black sky and a gusting north wind that 
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whipped the Jake to froth. The Reutan put out for Milwaukee, 
carrying three or four reluctant passengers, Cap and Maria and 
a crew of one engineer. It was a violent trip. The gale was still 
freshening when they finally made port and the green-faced pas- 
sengers staggered ashore. 

“Ain't you fellers goin’ to ride back with us this afternoon?" 
Cap asked anxiously. What the passengers replied is not known. 
it was probably unprintable, anyhow. 

Shortly after noon the Reutan started its return journey. 
When they hit open water, the engineer lashed himself into his 
bunk and defied man or deyil to move him. Maria took over 
the engine room and Cap the helm, with a rope lashed around 
his waist for safety. It was a wise precaution. He was washed 
overboard seyen times on that perilous journey and hauled back 
each time by Maria’s strong prip on the line, By nightfall the 
Reutan was terrifically battered and shipping water with every 
roller, 


Still they plowed on. At 10 o'clock the old en- 
gine broke down and they were left to drift 
helplessly before the storm. Sometime past mid- 
night they wallowed past within two feet of a 
great concrete breakwater jutting out from shore. 
At 3 in the morning the Reutan gave one final 
leap and smashed down solidly onto a sandbar, some 160 feet 
out from the sandy beach and a short distance north of the 
mouth of the Chicago River. The storm was at last abating, and 
the shivering trio spent the night huddled in the lee of the bat- 
tered cabin. 

Shortly after dawn one of Cap's pals, aman named Dugan, saw 
them perched out there and commandeered a skiff to row out. 
He took the three aboard and they cruised around, inspecting 
the remains. The examination was not encouraging. The old 
hull had opened in a dozen places and was now settled solidly 
into the clutching sand. The deck was twelve inches aboye the 
water line, the bulwarks less than two feet. But the home-made 
cabin was still sound and solid, except for a wrenching that had 
loosened joints here and there. 

“Well, Gap,” Maria said sadly, 
get to Honduras in that.” 

Cap had a peculiar glint in his eye. “Mebbe we ain't goin’ to 
Honduras at all, Maria. I like the feel of being on a boat and 
you been talkin’ about someday settling down in a little house 
of our own, Looks like we got both right here.” 

The engineer groaned feebly. Dugan and Maria stared. “You 
mean. .. 2" 

“Why not?” Cap said. “That sand bar ain't over two-three 
inches under water. With a little filling we could have a nice 
dry sidewalk clear to the beach. I can shore up the boat and 
calk her solid. Then if our friends drop in and we feel like 
singing a little, no neighbors is gonna squawk. And best of all, 
we won't have no landlord coming around for rent every 
month.” 

So Captain George Wellington Streeter came to the North Side 
and a new page in Chicago’s turbulent history was begun. It was 
characteristic of Cap that, once he had an idea, he never 
dawdled. He brought his tools and their few possessions out to 
the boat and went to work. In a few days he had repaired the 
worst ravages of the storm and had a snug cabin home. A few 
curious people wandered down to the beach, watched a while 
and wandered away. Aside from these, nobody paid much atten- 
tion, least of all a wealthy Chicagoan named N,. K, Fairbank 
who owned the shore opposite the Reutan. 

With the cabin weather-tight, Cap floated timbers out to the 
sandbar and built a strong bulwark around the craft to break the 
force of waves. Cap’s motives at this point are not quite clear. 

His enemies later insisted Cap knew exactly what he was 
doing when he built the bulwark. Some even went so far as to 
claim in court that Gap deliberately wrecked his boat at that. 
particular spot, which 1s a bit far-fetched. Cap said it all hap- 
pened much to his surprise. But Cap Streeter was a shrewd old 
devil and anyone who has lived near Lake Michigan knows what 
happens when a solid body is set up in the water. 

The restless wayes immediately began to pile sand against 
Cap’s bulwark, as they do against any object along those shores. 
By November, sand had piled in so solidly around the bulwark 
that Cap put jackscrews under the Reutan and hoisted it up com- 
pletely out of the water, He timbered it up and repaired the 
hull. That winter he and Maria sat in snug comfort inside while 
the frozen spray turned the yessel into a glittering pyramid of 
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t looks like we ain't going to 


ice. People came for miles to see the spectacle. No one thought 
of objecting. 

The next spring Cap and Maria stood in the shade of their 
repaired awning on the Reutan’s foredeck and looked out across 
the shallow water to the shore. “It’s a nice home, Cap,” Maria 
said. 

“Right nice,” Cap agreed. “But it'd be nicer if we had a mite 
of front yard to wander in.” 

Chicago was, at that time, going on a building spree. New 
structures were rising everywhere. Vacant lots and dumps were 
being cleared on all sides. The streets rumbled day and night 
to the wheels of dump wagons carting out the rock and dirt of 
excavations. 

Cap wandered into town and hunted up some builders. For a 
small fee they would be only too glad to dump their waste ma- 
terials in the water around the Reutan. But after thinking it 
over, Cap decided even a small fee was too much. He found other 
builders and haulers and persuaded them to pay him for the 
privilege of dumping in the shallows. 

All that summer the dump wagons beat a path to the beach. 
Cap, in his skiff, hauled the loads out and distributed them 
around in the shallows. At the same time he combed through 
the trash, picking out plenty of discarded lead, zinc, copper and 
iron and eyen an occasional find of lost jewelry or money. For 
the next couple of years he and Maria made a comfortable living 
peddling these by-products of their enterprise. 

Meanwhile the shallows between the Reutan and the shore 
were slowly filling in. The lake helped by adding sand, though 
sometimes a storm would tear away an acre or more of built-up 
ground and they would have to start over. But the word “quit” 
had neyer been in Cap Streeter’s vocabulary. 

“You know, Maria,” he told his wife one day, “we're gettin’ a 
nice estate built up out here. It’s time we had a bigger house.” 

He bought an old garbage scow, had it towed up and beached 
solidly on his new ground and built a two-story house on top 
of it. The new home was done by the summer of 1892 and they 
moved in. Cap then hauled the old Reutan back into the water, 
renamed her the Maria and went back to hauling passengers. 
By this time dump wagons and waves had combined to increase 
Cap’s “back yard” to more than 150 acres of low but solid land. 

The first inkling of trouble came when a fine carriage droye 
down one day and a portly and very angry man jumped 
out. He waved his arms at Cap and yelled, “What the 
hell is going on down here? This is my land. I'll give you 
one hour to get off and stay off.” 


Cap concluded rightly that the purple- 
faced man was N. K. Fairbank. He 
shifted his chew to the other cheek. 
“You're wrong, mister. Your land goes 
up to there, where the beach used to be. 
All this out here is my land. I made it. 
Now suppos¢ you get to hell off.” 

“You can't do this,” Fairbank screeched. “I've got 
riparian rights.” 

“I've got squatter’s rights, sovereign rights and the 
right of eminent domain,” Cap roared back. “And I 
got this.” He hauled a long-barreled pistol out from 
under the frock coat. “Now git, damn yuh.” 

Fairbank fled, shouting threats. Cap shrugged and 
returned to the scow. To Maria he said sadly, “That's 
allus the way, Maria. A poor man builds himself some- 
thin’ and the rich try to take it away. Well, they're 
goin’ to have one hell of a time takin’ my land away 
from me.” He got down his favorite weapon, an old 
Civil War musket with the barrel sawed down and 
liberally charged with birdshot, and stood it in a 
corner. 

“You're right,” Maria said. She brought her favorite 
ax and leaned it beside the musket. “Now let them 
rich-bitches try something with us.” 

Meanwhile Mr. N. K. Fairbank had gone to his law- 
yers, who came out, sized up the situation and re- 
treated, They were frankly puzzled There was enough 
legal logic on both sides of the case to throw doubt on 
the outcome of a test. After all, even riparian rights 
had some limitations. For the time being they did 
nothing. 

But the visit had opened Cap’s eyes to new oppor- 
tunities, He hired a surveyor and had his land platted. 


Then he invited a few cronies to buy or rent lots and erect shacks 
in “Streeterville.” A few accepted and the population jumped. 

In the spring of 1893 the opening of the World’s Fair Col- 
umbian Exposition really put Cap in business. He kept the 
Maria busy hauling passengers to the White City and between 
trips he became a showman once more, conducting out-of- 
towners on tours of his self-made territory 

“This here land I made,” he wound up his spiels, “is a land 
of opportunity. Some of the choicest buildin’ Jots in the city of 
Chicago are for sale here reasonable, folks. Why not take a 
hand in makin’ this the paradise of the North Side?” 

Quite a few bought lots, and the news of this, reaching the 
property owners along the North Side, finally set off the fire- 
works. That, and Cap’s parties. More and more of their old 
drinking companions came to call and found the converted scow 
an uninhibited spot and Cap and Maria congenial and generous 
hosts. Night after night the North Side rocked with the tumult 
of their festivities. And now, for the first time, there were cul- 
tured ears to be offended. 

Potter Palmer, the millionaire owner of more than thirty State 
Street stores and builder of the fabulous Palmer House Hotel, 
was looking around for new worlds to conquer. He saw his 
wealthy neighbors building mansions on the South Side. But 
north of the Chicago River there was nothing but a huddle of 
cheap homes and vast expanses of swamp and sand barrens. 
Here was opportunity. 

Until the late 1850s these North Side barrens had been known 
as “The Sands,” one of the toughest aggregations of brothels and 
saloons in the country. Then “Long John” Wentworth, Chi- 
cago’s popular mayor, had cleaned out the district and burned 
the shanties. After that the North Side had dropped into dreary 
oblivion, still shrouded by the miasma of its earlier reputation, 

Working quietly through brokers and agents, Potter Palmer 
managed to buy up almost all this area for a song. Then, to the 
amazement of everyone, he started construction of a row of ele- 
want stone houses. In their midst he built his own home, a ba- 
ronial castle so immense and oyer-ornamented that even the 
crudest of the new-rich had to snicker at its ostentation. Then 
the lovely Mrs. Palmer gave her first ball and the resistance 
broke down. Overnight there was a rush to become neighbors 
of the Palmers, 


TRUE MAGAZINE 
“That reminds me—the elevator boy wanis to date me tonight.” 
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War On Chicago 


Potter Palmer sold his lots at a fabulous profit and before long 
Cap and Maria found their western vista blocked by the frame- 
work of rising homes. “That's good,” Cap said. “People movin’ 
in will give the place tone. We'll sell more lots.” 

But the new neighbors, contemplating their own eastern vista 
of a dump ground, a converted garbage scow, a few unpainted 
shanties and a couple of tastefully-decorated outhouses were less 
pleased. Now there were ears to hear Cap’s parties, and mouths 
to complain, A new element entered the picture—the Chicago 
Title & Trust Company, which had guaranteed title on most 
of the Palmer lots. The clouds were gathering, the hosts of the 
enemy girding for war. Cap, all unsuspecting, sailed the Maria, 
sold lots, threw parties and puttered in his elaborate workshop 
in the “basement” of his home. 

The active phase of the Streeterville War really began in the 
summer of 1894. Cap was puttering around his “yard” one day 
when he saw five men coming toward him across the sand. They 
were burly, rough-looking men and something in the way they 
strode warned Cap of trouble. He waited with a deceptive smile 
on his face, “Something I can do for you gents?” he asked. 

“Yes,” the spokesman of the quintet said flatly. “You can get. 
out and get out quick. We're here to see that you leave right 
now.” 

“What right you got to put me off my own land?” Cap queried 
mildly. 

“This right,” the spokesman said, flashing a badge. “We're 
special deputies sent by the North Side property owners to run 
you squatters off their land.” 

‘Ts that so?" Cap said, He sighed. “Well, I'll just get my 
things and. . .” He turned innocently toward the ladder up to 
his scow. 

“Oh, no you don’t, foxy,” the deputies growled and stepped 
between Cap and the ladder, “You beat it, We'll throw your be- 
longings to you when you're clear off this land.” 

“Well, I got to at least take my wife,” Gap said. He raised his 
voice to a bellow. “Maria! There's five big deppities out here 
a-puttin’ us out of our home and off our land.” 

“Comin’, Cap,” Maria called. Her heayy step sounded on the 
decking overhead. 

Cap scratched his red thatch under the brim of the silk hat. 
Then, casually, he stretched his long arms upward. Something 
came over the rotting rail of the scow and dropped into his 
hands. Too late, the deputies discovered that the something was 
Cap’s sawed-off musket, dropped by Maria. 

“Now,” Cap said grimly, wageling his lethal instrument. “you 
fellers git.” 


They backed away, growling threats, half of a mind to wy 
to jump the old buzzard. Cap gave them a safe lead. Then the 
musket roared, The deputies squalled in agony and leaped high 
in the air, clawing at their nerioratéd posteriors. They eRe to 
tun. Cap reloaded and sent another handful of birdshot whis- 
tling into and around them. The deputies vanished in a cloud 
of dust. 

Cap sighed and looked up at his wife, placidly leaning on the 
rail. “Maria, it looks like trouble is starting,” he said, “Them 
millionaires over there don’t seem to figger our crowd fits in 
with their fancy carriages and fine homes,” 

Maria shrugged. “I ain't sure their fancy carriages and fine 
homes fit in with our crowd.” 

“By jings!” Cap said. He chuckled, “Maybe we oughta run ’em 
out before they contaminate our district, Maria, Tt don’t cost no 
money to declare war. If they're genna declare war on us, then 
by God, we'll declare war on them. Let 'em try to throw us off 
of our own property.” 

A few days later Cap saw a city policeman in uniform strolling 
around the rim of his land, looking things over. Gap hurried 
over. ‘Anything wrong, officer?” 

“T don't know,” the policeman said quietly. “For the moment, 
nothing that concerns the police.” He tapped Cap’s chest with 
a stern finger. “You sce that you don’t break any laws, old fellow, 
and we won't haye any reason to bother you, understand?” 

Cap understood well enough. The city police had declined to 
take part in the scrap, at least for the time being. It was only a 
temporary respite, but it gave Cap added confidence, He held a 
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few “mass meetings” of his cronies and fellow settlers and gov 
their promise of solid support for his stand. After all, what the 
hell was this country coming to if a man could spend years build- 
ing his home and property and then be pushed off it by some 
greedy millionaire who wanted a lake view from his bedroom 
window? 

“Fight 'em,” they said, “We're behind you.” 

For a few days the scene was quiet. But a number of strange 
men were noticed, riding along the boundary of the area, pacine 
off its limits, studying the sector and holding long conferences. 
Cap and Maria took turns patrolling with musket or ax clearly 
in evidence, but nobody took an oyert step across Cap's borden, 

Then suddenly the truce with the police department was cut 
short. Coming down the ladder from his Castle, as Cap had 
named the scow, he dropped into the arms of three tough cops 
from the North Avenue station. 

“You're under arrest, Streeter. Come along and no rough stulf 
or you'll get better than you try to give out.” 

“What for?” Cap yelled. “I ain't broke no laws.” He tried to 
squirm loose, but his arms were securely pinioned., 

“For assault with a dangerous weapon,” the leader snappec. 
“Now get going.” 

There was a sudden swish and a chorus of choked howls. On 
the deck above, Maria was leaning over the rail, pouring boiling 
water from the spout of a teakettle with painful precision. In the 
uproar, Cap jerked free and Maria tossed down his musket. The 
three discomfited cops took a look at the yawning muzzle and 
Cap’s grim face and fled. 

“Now we're in for it for sure,” Cap said. Suddenly he slapped 
his thigh and chortled, “But did you hear them howl when the 
b'iling water went down their necks? Maria, you got all three 
of'em neat as you please, and never a drop landed on me.” 

“I can do my part,” Maria said calmly, and set a fresh kettle on 
the galley stove to boil. “We ain't quitting, Cap,” 


A couple of hours later a squad of twelve police, 
carrying guns and clubs, came marching purpose- 
fully across the sands toward the Castle. Cap saw 
them coming and walked out on deck with his 
musket under his arm, Maria came up beside him 
with the ax over her shoulder. 

“That's fur enough,” Cap called when they were well within 
birdshot range. “Don’t come no closer or I'll fire. What you 
want?” 

A sergeant of police stepped a pace forward, “I have a warrant 
here for your arrest, Streeter, on charges of resisting an officer 
in performance of his duty and assault with a deadly weapon. 
Will you come peaceably?” 

“I will not,” Cap snapped. “I'll plug the first yarmint who 
takes another step toward my Castle. You may get me, but not 
while I’ve got my musket.” 

“And me my ax,” Maria added. 

The police went into a huddle, Presently the sergeant raised 
his voice. “There's no sense in this, Streeter. We've got you out- 
numbered and any resistance you make just gets you in worse 
trouble, If you won't surrender, we'll simply surround your place 
until you get hungry enough to give up.” 

There was logic in that. Cap stuffed a fresh wad of scrap into 
his jaw and considered, Finally he sighed. “I ain’t no criminal 
and I object to bein’ treated like one. It's shameful and degradin' 
for you big cops to send a whole squad to bring in one old man 
all by himself. If you was to act like gentlemen and send one 
officer to put it decent, I'd come down and straighten this out. 
I ain't done anything wrong.” 

The police conferred again, then withdrew to the edge of the 
sand wlule one of their number went off toward the station, Cap 
and Maria settled down to watch and wait, with their eyes alert 
for treachery. But this time there was none. 

About sundown a lone officer plodded across the wasteland 
and looked up at the grim figures on the deck. “I've got a war- 
rant here for your atrest, Streeter. The other boys have been 
recalled to the station. Will you come down quietly?” 

“Reckon I better,” Cap said. He handed Maria his musket and 
clambered down to follow his captor meekly to the North Ave- 
nue jail. Maria spent the night at the head of the ladder, with 
the musket by her side and the ax across her knees, But the 
Castle was not molested. 

The next morning Gap went into court to plead his own case. 
For all his lack of grammar he pleaded with earnestness and 
logic. His defense was simple. “They never showed me no war- 
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rant, your honor. They just grabbed me and started draggin’ me 
away like 1 was some criminal. When they sent one man to ask 
me like a gentleman, I come peaceable. As for a deadly weapon, 
that there musket ain’t never had nothin’ but birdshot in it— 
and birdshot has helped more fellers than it ever hurt.” 

The judge listened, pondered and rendered his decision. The 
rightness of Cap’s claim to the land was not up to the court 
to decide. Regardless of that issue, Cap was within his rights 
as a citizen in defending his home and person. Case dismissed. 

Cap rushed home in a blaze of triumph, and that night the old 
Castle rocked to the granddaddy of all victory celebrations. But 
a half mile or so to the west, a group of property owners were 
conferring in anything but a joyous mood. What had started 
out as a simple routine eviction was beginning to get out of 
hand. To make it more galling, reporters had got hold of Cap’s 
plea and were indulging their sympathies for the underdog. 

Chicago read and chuckled and quite a few came down to haye 
a look at the old tramp and his wife who were squatting in 
millionaires’ backyards. The bulk of those who heard Cap’s story 
were openly sympathetic. Cap showed visitors around, repeated 
his story and sold a few more lots—including a couple the prop- 
erty owners had also sold. This bothered them a great deal more 
than it did Cap and Maria. 

Just who was behind the next phase of the war will probably 
never be known, but it was not long in coming. A pal of Cap’s, 
a Swedish janitor in a South Side club, came panting out to the 
scow one afternoon. 

“You better get out,” the janitor told Cap. “I yust heard some 
big, tough fellers talking about killing you. They gonna come 
out tonight and yump you. When you start to fight, one of dem 
gonna shoot you dead, Cap. Somebody promise to pay five hun- 
dred dollars when you're dead.” 

“How do you know all that?” Cap demanded. 

“T heard ’em talking. Dey vas in a room in das Club and didn’t 
know I vas right in das next room, listening. You better beat it 
qvick.” 

“No,” Cap said. “It wouldn’t be polite not to be home when 
you know visitors are comin’, Ole. Much obliged for the tip. I'll 
handle it from here.” 

As darkness fell that night Cap took his musket and crept 
down the ladder. He hid in the shadows at the stern of the scow 
and made himself comfortable. The lonely hours dragged by. 

It was 3 in the morning when Cap heard furtive footsteps 
approaching. He got up quietly and cocked his musket, Presently 
he could see shadows approaching the scow. The shadows strung 
out and began to inch quietly up the ladder. 

Cap waited until the leader was almost to the top. Then he 
stepped out and called, “I'm down here, fellers.” With that he 
raised the musket and blazed away. 

There were howls of agony. The top man fell 
back off the ladder, carrying the rest with him. 
Cap bore down on the squirming, groaning pile 
with his musket reversed. He did terrific damage 
before the hoodlums got to their feet and made 
their escape. Once more Cap and Maria found 
themselves alone on the field of victory. 


News of the triumph spread rapidly and at- 
tracted more “immigrants” to Streeterville, as 
the newspapers were beginning to title Cap’s 
embattled acres. Billy McManners, an old friend, 
moved down from Michigan and built a shanty 
near the scow. John Hulkley settled on an ad- 
joining lot, Ed Pearson, Sam Scott, Edward Eich- 
elberg and Stephen Kavanaugh brought their 
families and settled, E. C. Harter was one of the 
first settlers and a staunch supporter of Cap and 
Maria. A number of moderately well-off Chica- 
goans bought lots as a speculation. The efforts of 
the wealthy landowners to dislodge Cap, and 
their presence so close by were evidence of the 
Jand’s value. If Cap could hold out and establish 
his claims, and his string of victories gave hope 
that he might, then these lot-owners stood to 
clean up a fortune. 

One of the earliest and staunchest supporters 
was a man named Eddie Edwards and his wife, 
a couple in their fifties who had had bad luck. 
Eddie didn't amount to much, but his wife was 
a dynamo of energy. In many ways Mrs, Eddie, as 


everyone called her, was as remarkable a character as Cap and 
Maria, whom she fiercely admired. 

Mrs. Eddie had been a seamstress on the North Side until 
she erpes on the ice one winter day and broke her hip. She 
was laid up for months. When finally able to hobble around 
on a cane, she found her shop, her business and the family 
savings all gone. Cap invited them to moye to Streeterville 
and rented them a vacant shack near his Castle for $1.00 a 
month. It was the beginning of an enduring friendship. 


Meanwhile Cap was concerned about the fu- 
ture. “We can’t hold out here forever,” he told 
his council of war, “just by force. Them million- 
aires can buy the police and the law and all the 
hoodlums they need. Sooner or later they'd get 
us. What we got to do is prove our rights legally 
so they've got to let us alone.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“I'm going to the courthouse,” Cap said. “Maybe I'll be able 
to turn up somethin’.” 

What Cap turned up was to make Chicago history. ‘ 

In 182] President James Monroe had sent John Wall, a gov- 
ernment suryeyor, to run the boundaries of Illinois, recently 
admitted to the Union as a state. Cap, rummaging through the 
records, came upon Wall's official survey. He looked it over and 
his eyes began to bug out. With a howl he snatched a copy of the 
survey and lit out for home. Twenty minutes later he had the 
citizens of Streeterville assembled in the Castle. 

“We got ’em licked!” he roared. “They can’t put us out now. 
But we can put them out—the whole kit an’ kaboodle of ’em.” 

He held up Wall’s map and the assembly stared and roared. 
Good old Lake Michigan and its shifting sands were once more 
working for Cap Streeter. At the time John Wall made his sur- 
vey, the shore of Lake Michigan lay only a few yards east of 
Michigan Avenue and consequently he had marked the eastern 
boundaries of Illinois and of the City of Chicago along that line. 
In the ensuing years the silting action of the waves had advanced 
that shoreline steadily eastward, but no further official surveys 
had even been made, nor had Wall's original line been changed. 

Not only Cap’s made land, now totaling more than 186 acres, 
but most of the land on which Potter Palmer and the other 
landowners had built was outside that clearly marked boundary. 

“By God!” Cap roared triumphantly. “They can't touch us and 
the police ain't even got the right to set foot out here. We ain't 
even in Chicago or the State of Illinois.” 

“Then where are we?” someone asked logically. 

Cap pondered a moment. “In Lake Michigan,” he chuckled. 
Then he stiffened. “That’s right. We ain’t part of any state. 


TRUE MAGAZINE 
“The trouble with you, Bullwinkle, is that you refuse to think big!” 
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War On Chicago 


We're—we're a deestrict, like the Deestrict 0’ Columbia. If we 
wasn't good patriots we wouldn't even haye to be part of the 
United States. This is our deestrict, the Deestrict of Lake Michi- 
gan. We'll organize our own goyernment with our own laws and, 
by Gawd, if they try to make trouble for us, we'll organize our 
own army.” - 

A ragged cheer arose from the assemblage. And so the District 
of Lake Michigan was organized and Cap, by acclamation, be- 
came its first governor, 

Cap lost no time in broadcasting his discovery, serving formal 
notice on Chicago that his was independent territory. The re- 
sults were widespread. The newspapers took up the story and 
played it big. They treated the matter facetiously, but behind 
their laughter stood the sober fact of Cap’s claim, and it jolted a 
lot of people. 

Meanwhile a glamorous figure had been attracted to the 
District of Lake Michigan, one who was to burden Cap with a 
vast amount of unwanted aid. This was William H- Niles, 
a handsome young adventurer with dark, curly hair and a sweep- 
ing mustache. Billy Niles also had something of a Napoleon 
complex. 


He had been born in Lackawanna County. Penn- 
sylvania, March 4, 1860, which made him a com- 
paratively young man when he decided to cast 
his lot with the embattled District. Billy had 
spent five years in the regular army, and the 
glamor of command was in his blood. Cap's an- 
nouncement of the independence of his district fired Billy Niles’ 
imagination and he yolunteered his services in the cause of 
freedom. 

“You're going to need an army here," he told Cap, “You don’t 
think the hostile city of Chicago is going to let you stay free 
without a fight, do you? And the title companies and land owners 
are going to do a lot worse than they have done so far. What you 
need, Cap, is a trained man to take over and organize your de- 
fenses.” 

“Okay,” Cap agreed, and announced the appointment of Wil- 
liam H. Niles as Military Governor of the Deestrict of Lake 
Michigan, It is doubtful if Cap ever did fully make up his mind 
whether he lost or profited by that momentous decision. He 
reaped plenty of trouble, but he also gained a staunch and clever 
supporter, a brain as agile as his own with the advantage of 
better education, and an indefatigable worker in the cause of 
independence. 

Meanwhile the enemy was by no means idle, One day, while 
Cap was away, a solid phalanx of determined bruisers came 
tramping out across the sands of the District. They reached the 
first shanty of Streeterville and went to work. Out went the fur- 
niture and belongings of its absent occupant. Then a few hefty 
shoves sent the shack itself crashing into ruins. The toughs 
grinned and spat on their hands, 

“You boys want to make something of it?” they asked 
invitingly of the glowering ‘citizens. “Go ahead. Throw us 
out.” 

Most of the Streeterville inhabitants lacked Cap's nerve, and 
the sight of the invaders’ massive fists, heavy clubs and general 
eagerness for battle was enough to discourage them. Several fled, 
Maria opened fire from the Castle, but the range was too great 
for birdshot. Mrs. Eddie and three or four staunch souls joined 
her there for a last-ditch stand. 

The toughs wrecked another shanty or two and came on, grin- 
ning. As darkness fell, they closed in on the Castle and swarmed 
over it. Maria and her supporters fought gallantly, but were 
forced to retreat to the second story of the house. The thugs 
took possession of the scow itself and had themselves a Roman 
Holiday, tossing Cap’s furniture overside onto the sand. A 
barred trapdoor kept them from getting upstairs, but their pres- 
ence also kept Maria and her friends from getting down. The 
thugs brought in beer and sandwiches and settled down to wait 
out the siege. 

Meanwhile messengers had sped through Chicago's saloons 
until they located Cap. He came roaring out to his beloved Dis- 
trict to find the thugs in possession and a bonfire revealing his 
furniture scattered around on the sand, A huge and growing 
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crowd of curious was gathered at a safe distance to watch pro- 
ceedings. Cap started tor his Castle, but some well-placed rifle 
slugs drove him back. 

He assembled a few of his hardier friends for battle. That 
night and the next day they made several attempts to storm the 
Castle, but were repulsed with minor casualties. Cap was under 
a hardship, because his favorite musket was upstairs in the 
Castle. He had made it a rule never to carry a weapon outside his 
District, a rule he seldom broke. He knew that if he were caught 
armed in any misdemeanor outside the District he would have 
no defense, and his enemies would push their advantage to the 
limit. So throughout his days, although Cap was a law unto him- 
self east of his line, he walked circumspectly and obeyed every 
law of the city and state when he stepped across to the west. 

By this time immense crowds had gathered to watch the strug- 
gle and their sympathies were openly with Cap, The newspapers, 
dubbing it the “Streeterville War,” sent reporters who set up a 
“War Correspondents” camp and rushed back gleeful reports of 
the conflict. 

After three days of possession, it began to look as though the 
enemy had won. At any time Maria and her companions would 
be forced to capitulate and retire. Then the hoodlums could 
finish their appointed task of wrecking Streeterville thoroughly 
and completely, beyond any hope of reoccupation. Bored by 
inactivity, the crowds began to disperse. It looked like the end 
of an amusing interlude, 

But Cap Streeter had, in the words of an earlier hero, just 
begun to fight. The hoodlums sent out for refreshments and Cap 
made no effort to stop delivery. In fact, he seemed delighted by 
the roaring celebration party building itself up on the deck of 
his Castle. He and his handful of followers were busy finding 
and selecting stout clubs. 

In the dead of night, when the hoodlums were reaching a 
peak in their festivities, dark shadows swarmed up makeshift 
ladders to the deck of the scow. There were startled yells, a few 
oaths and then the steady, satisfying thunk of hickory on bone. 

In the cold gray light of dawn a wagon drew up before the 
portals of the Chicago Avenue Police Station. Cap and his 
friends climbed down and marched in, each man dragging two 
unconscious hoodlums by the collars. They dumped their limp 
burdens before the startled desk sergeant. 

“Doing your job for you,” Cap said coldly. “Lock ‘em up, I'll 
be down later to prefer charges agin ‘em for disturbin’ the 
peace, incitin’ to riot, breakin’ and enterin’, assault an’ battery 
and anything else that happens to come to my mind in the 
meantime.” 

Victory again perched on the banner of the District of Lake 
Michigan, 

But it was, in some ways, a hollow yictory. Cap preferred his 
charges, but the police refused to interfere. The hoodlums were 
set free. Cap said, “Well, anyhow I know where I stand.” 


He went home and made some preparations of his own. 
Loosening a board on the hull of the scow, in the shadow of the 
stern, he made a hiding place large enough to accommodate his 
musket, bayonet and pistol and plenty of ammunition. Never 
again would he be caught weaponless outside his Castle, he 
vowed. 

It was a wise precaution. Less than a week later, returning 
from town at night, Cap found history repeating itself, The 
young son of one of the District's first citizens met Cap at the 
edge of the sand with the news that five deputies, armed with 
guns and writs, had again driven Maria to bay on the second 
floor and were waiting in the room below to nab Cap when he 
came home. 

“Oh, they are, are they?” Cap said grimly, “You stay here 
and give the alarm if reinforcements come.” 

He crept to the scow and got his musket out of its hiding 
place. Then he slipped up the ladder and peered through the 
window. The five deputies were seated around Cap's dining 
table, laughing and joking and playing cards by the light of his 
kerosene lamp, Cap leveled his gun at the lamp and let fly. 

At the first blast, the light went out. He sent two more 
charges of birdshot crashing into the room and then stepped 
back into the shadows by the head of the ladder. 

There was a great yelling and groaning and stampeding inside 
the cabin. The walls rocked to the impact of panicky bodies. 
Suddenly the door burst open and the deputies came boiling 
out. As they reached the ladder, Cap swung the clubbed musket. 

He got three of them in the backs of their necks and they fell 


into a limp heap on the sand below. The remaining two dodged 
him by jumping over the rail and diving into the icy waters 
of Lake Michigan. Cap sent a boy for a hack and paid the 
driver $3.00 to carry the three casualties off to a hospital. Later 
he was a little sorry to learn their injuries had not been per- 
manent. 

On April 5, 1899, a Constitutional Convention was held at 
the Castle to organize formally the government of the District 
of Lake Michigan. Out of this meeting came, among other 
things, an amazing document that bears the earmarks of Billy 
Niles’ fertile brain. 

It was titled The Declaration of Independence Of The Dis- 
trict Of Lake Michigan and began, “When, in the course of 
human events, it becomes necessary for any body of men to 
take up arms in the defense of their property and legal rights, 
a cause must exist.” 


The Declaration then went on to detail the cause, 

describing the formation of the land in question 

around Cap’s wreck, setting forth the claim that 

it was not a part of any existing municipality or 

state and was therefore a free and independent 

territory, and accusing land owners and title 
companies of hoodlumism and illegal assault in their efforts to 
dislodge the inhabitants. Copies of the document were sent to 
Mayor Harrison of Chicago and Chief of Police Kipley as formal 
notification that they had no jurisdiction over the District and 
its affairs. 

At the same time the machinery of government was set up. 
Billy Niles, as Military Governor, was given charge of an embryo 
military police force to maintain order and repel invasion by 
the “Hostile City of Chicago.” Gap was executive head of the 
District. Mrs. Eddie was appointed sheriff, Notification of the 
proceedings was sent to the Governor of Illinois and to President 
McKinley with a formal request that the District be considered 
as under the military protection of the United States Govern- 
ment. Cap’s Castle was designated capitol. 

A letter was dispatched to the Government Land Office, 
Department of the Interior, making formal application for a 
land patent on the District. 

On May 5th the entire population of the District of Lake 
Michigan, with a few hundred onlookers, stood at 
attention while the American flag was raised over 
the new “courthouse.” It was a solemn and impres- 
sive occasion. Cap made a speech, vowing eternal 
resistance to oppression and to the custom of the 
rich taking away from the poor. It was quite a day 
and news of it circulated rapidly. 

The next morning, while the District Council sat 
in meeting in the new edifice a squad of picked cops 
descended upon the place. Cap tried to reach his 
musket, but was overwhelmed. Two cops managed 
to get Maria’s ax away from her with a minimum 
of person damage. 

“This is invasion!” Cap thundered, fighting his 
captors. “This is war! You're rupturin’ diplomatic 
relations with a free and independent Deestrict! 
What have you got against us?” 

“Tilegal and unlawful assembly, 
and hustled their captives off to jail. 

All but one of the prisoners managed to raise bail 
and were set free. When the one man lacking bail 
applied for a writ of habeas corpus, he was treated 
to one of the neatest little bits of-legal prestidigita- 
tion on record. The U.S. Court to which applica- 
tion was made replied that it could issue no writ 
since it had no jurisdiction where the record showed 
no land existed. 

Cap, his military governor and the rest of the 
Council returned to the District, madder than wet 
hens and vowing retaliation. Their fury grew hotter 
when they discovered that during their absence a 
mob of toughs had kicked down their courthouse 
and carted off the old lumber, leaying nothing but 
a pile of splinters on the ground, Newspaper re- 
porters were treated to a burst of oratory. But it 
was not all oratory. Cap had shrewdly assayed the 
situation and picked out the weak points in his 
opponents’ armor, He let them haye both barrels 
via the delighted newspapers, 


” 


the cops said, 


“They arrested us,” he trumpeted, “for holding a meeting to 
discuss law and order But how about their bullies in uniform 
who tore down the United States flag that was flying over our 
courthouse? Is that what they call lawful and right? The rich 
land owners who found out they couldn’t drive us out legally 
have conspired with the Chicago police to use criminal law 
against us when the law itself says they ain’t entitled to anything 
but civil action.” 

There was enough logic in Cap’s arguments to win him more 
sympathizers and friends. By this time everyone in Chicago and 
surrounding cities knew the story of Streeterville and its heroic 
defense. Cap’s enemies began to realize that they were a little, 
too spot-lighted in the public eye to resort to plain brute force 
without at least a show of legality. 

By now probably half the lawyers in Chicago were either on 
some phase of the case or grooming themselves to take a hand. 
Cap had engaged an attorney named Ed Bailey to stand by for 
the growing number of arrests and also to work on solidifying 
the evidence behind Cap’s claims. 

One night Ed Bailey was found lying beside the road from 
Eyanston with his skull split open, his pockets inside out and 
his rifled briefcase lying empty a few yards away. Cap, Maria 
and Mrs. Eddie roared that Bailey had been on his way back 
from Evanston with evidence he promised them would guaran- 
tee Cap clear and undisputed title to every foot of land east 
of the old John Wall line. If so, that evidence disappeared that 
night. Cap had no idea what it might have been, but he swore, 
loudly and at length, that his enemies had turned to murder 
to rob him of his “Deestrict.” 


On May 25th, friends brought in the grim word that the land 
owners and title companies had issued a proclamation that a 
state of anarchy existed on the Chicago Lake Front. They had 
also needled the police into renewed activity. Five hundred 
picked officers were being assembled to sweep over the District, 
arrest its inhabitants, burn its buildings and wipe the whole 
place out, once and for all. 

Cap and Maria were away at the time, probably on oue of 
their periodic “vacations” together along the old saloon « tet. 
At any rate Governor Niles was in full charge and he made the 
most of it, He immediately issued a public call for volunteers. 


“Now those are what I call a nifty dress!” 
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He detailed squads to dig trenches and erect barricades of 
earth and timbers. Others were sent out with sacks to collect 
rocks, still others to cut suitable clubs. Pitchforks, rakes, shovels 
and ax handles swelled the arsenal. There were also a few 
Civil War muskets, some rifles and a scattering of shotguns. 
Flying squads in wagons toured Chicago, snatching old cannon 
from city parks, and these were reamed out, mounted on the 
parapets and charged with powder, rocks, nails and anything 
else that came to hand, 

With the dawn Cap and Maria came wandering home to find 
themselves faced with the grim landscape of war stretched across 
their yard. Cap was outraged and descended upon his M ilitary 
Governor for an explanation. 

“We're being invaded,” Billy said. “They've opened war on 
us and we're going to fight back. Those who aren't for us are 
against us. This is a showdown, We either show the world the 
District of Lake Michigan can dely the heel of the tyrant or we 
go down to glorious defeat.” 

“Dammit,” Cap said, “we don’t want to go down to no defeat, 
glorious or contrariwise. Drivin’ off a bunch of hoodlums is one 
thing, but open war is somethin’ else. I had me a deal on to sell 
some more lots and this is gonna raise just plain hell with 
business.” 


He was still arguing with Billy Niles when the first rays of 
the rising sun showed the blue wall of the enemy advancing in 
solid ranks from the direction of Michigan Avenue. Around 
them and behind them and in front of them were literally thou- 
sands of Chicagoans who had heard of the impending battle 
and rushed down for ringside seats to the show. Cap sighed 
and surrendered. 

“Looks like there ain't much to do but fight,” he said and 
went to the Castle for his musket. 

War correspondents from the newspapers rushed out and set 
up strategic posts, Popcorn and soft-drink vendors wheeled their 
wagons as close to the front lines as they dared and did a land- 
office business. The army of police drew up at the boundary. 
The defenders of the District of Lake Michigan crouched 
tensely behind their parapets. 

At that moment a steam tug came grumbling northward past 
the mouth of the Chicago River and bore down on the embattled 
sector. Mounted at its bow were Gatling guns and a three-inch 
cannon. Cap, crouched behind a pile of driftwood, caressed 
his musket. “That's one thing we ain't got that we ought to 
have,” he mused. “A navy.” 

The Jeader of the police shouted a demand for peaceful sur- 
render. Mounting a parapet, Military Governor Niles shouted 
back an invitation of a different nature which sent the crowds 
into paroxysms of laughter. The leader of the police grew red 
in the face. He blew his whistle, The blue-coated waves surged 
forward. 

Not a move was made until the first ranks of police, with 
their guns drawn, had crossed the boundary into the District. 
Then the upraised hand of Governor Niles dropped. 

“Fire!” he roared. 

A rusty cannon bellowed and threw itself back off its earthen 
base. Muskets, rifles, shotguns and pistols yammered a chorus 
of defiance. Slugs, shot and rocks flew into the ranks o1 advanc- 
ing police. There were no fatalities, but quite a few police 
were pinked. The most damage was done by the rocks. 

The advancing wave of police wayered, broke and fled in 
precipitous retreat. The crowds roared. The armed tug cruised 
menacingly off-shore, but well beyond range and with no evi- 
dence of intent to come closer, The defenders reloaded and 
waited. 

The police drew back beyond the boundary of the District 
and held a council of war, This was considerably different from 
the job that had been pictured to them, a simple case of run- 
ning a few tramp squatters out of their driftwood shacks. En- 
thusiasm for a second attack was notably lacking. They en- 
camped there, at safe distance, and sent emissaries back to head- 

uarters for instructions. Headquarters also began to hold fran- 
tic councils of war. 

Throughout the day the invasion army rested outside the 
border of the District while their superiors argued and haggled 
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over the next move. Meauwhile the defenders waited in an 
atmosphere of mounting tension. They had no way of knowing 
what was coming next and the uncertainty dragged at their 
nerves. 

Wild rumors began to spread. The police were camped out 
there to await reinforcements, The militia was being called out 
to cope with civil war. The Governor of Illinois was on his 
Way up from Springfield to lead the troops in person. A battery 
of heavy artillery was on its way to blast them out of their 
trenches. A few of the faint-hearted began to drift away and 
Jose themselves in the crowd of onlookers, The fever of deser- 
tion spread. 

By nightfall only Cap, Billy Niles, Edward Eichelberg, 
Samuel Scott, Edward Pearson, Mereton Burgess and Steve 
Kavanaugh were left behind the fortifications. 

Some traitor tipped off the police. With avenging fury they 
swept down on the barricades and overwhelmed the seven re- 
maining defenders. All seven were badly beaten. Billy Niles, 
who took the brunt of their anger, was slugged and kicked half 
to death, The seven were hauled off to jail. 

The police made their first big mistake in arresting Cap. 
When they appeared before Justice of the Peace George Ker- 
sten, Cap proyed that he had not only known nothing of the 
preparations for war, but had tried to stop the battle. He was 
freed and the police were reprimanded. Once more the un- 
conquerable Cap Streeter had come out on top in a brush with 
the law and his enemies, His name and reputation were becom- 
ing legendary around Chicago, 

The other six, including the battered Billy, were indicted on 
nine counts and remanded to jail when unable to raise bail of 
$9,000 apiece. The preliminaries dragged out for four weary 
months while a battery of legal counsel built up its case against 
them. Meanwhile the lawyers were harassed by Cap who was 
free and vociferous in his charges of skulduggery. 

The cases came to trial at last before Judge Abner Smith, 
with plenty of fireworks. Cap was on hand to boss things and 
see that no trick was put over. In the course of selecting the jury, 
the prosecution had challenged and rejected a number of pro- 
spective jurors. Scouting around, Cap discovered most of these 
were veterans of the recent Spanish-American War. 

“It’s easy to see what they're up to,” Cap trumpeted to the 
world. “They don’t dare allow anybody on the jury who has 
ever fought for the freedom of an oppressed people.” 

A jury was finally picked. The trial lasted just one week and 
all six defendants were acquitted, Chicago treated it almost as 
a personal triumph. 


The Streeterville War settled down to picket 
skirmishes and minor actions. Cap was in and 
out of court half a dozen times, winning every 
case, gaining stature with each victory, and en- 
couraging more buyers to inyest in Streeterville 
land, His enemies were over-eager and they left 
legal loopholes that Cap never missed. He seemed so deceptively 
simple and illiterate and defenseless that the great batteries of 
polished legal talent arrayed against him persistently under- 
estimated Cap. And they never seemed to learn. 

Cap would sit hunched over in court, with the stained old 
frock coat drooping from his thin shoulders, his blue eyes mild 
and looking faintly bewildered, a foolish smile on his face. He 
would seem completely confused by the torrents of Jegal yerbiage 
thundering around his old head. 

And then this poor old uneducated tramp would stand up, 
rub the back of his neck and make a couple of profane and 
ungrammiatical remarks that would blast the foundations right 
out from under some case that had been six months in prepara- 
tion. No wonder Chicago loved him and cherished the legend 
of his indestructibility. 

His enemies accused Cap of treason comparable with Aaron 
Burr’s conspiracy in organizing his beloved District of Lake 
Michigan. Cap answered: by challenging the United States Goy- 
ernment to take action if it considered it treason. The govern- 
ment ignored him and Cap added another feather to his victory 
bonnet. : 

Soon afterward Captain Shaack of the Chicago Avenue Police 
came down to the District to look oyer the situation. He found 
Cap and Maria away and the Castle unguarded. Shaack climbed 
in, rummaged around and confiscated two pistols he found 
there. When Cap returned and found out what had happened 
he was furious, But this time his actions were more devious, He 


went back to town and spent most of the night going liom 
saloon to saloon, buying drinks and gossiping with his old 
cronies. 

It was the middle of the next morning when Cap came back, 
got out his musket and went stamping up Chitago Avenue to 
the police station. A desk sergeant tried to bar Caps way and 
got the muzzle of the musket rammed into his belly “Get 
Shaack out here,” Cap snarled, “and get him out fast.” He 
wayed the musket and none of the cops, seeing the glint in 
his eyes, cared to argue the point. 

-Shaack appeared, raging. “You'll get twenty years for this, 
you old reprobate! Holding up a police station with a deadly 
weapon! This time you'ye really cooked your goose!” 

“Tine,” Cap said. “You start something and I'll start some- 
thing and we'll see who wins.” His eyes narrowed. “I spent the 
wight talking to some fellows from Philadelphia, They remem- 
ber when you used to be on the force there. In fact, they told 
me all about the jam you got into and how you got kicked off 
the police and had to leaye town two jumps ahead of prosecu- 
tion,” 

Shaack turned pale, “Uh—we'd better go back in my office 
and talk this over.” 

“There's nothing to talk over,” Cap said flatly. “You stole 
two pistols from my home. Either I get them back right now or 
I take my friends down for a visit to Headquarters.” 

Cap got his pistols back. Soon afterward, the newspapers an- 
nounced that Shaack had been replaced by Captain Max Heidel- 
meier. 

In due time Max came out on a little evening scouting trip 
and walked into an ambush. He was tied in a makeshift “jail” 
while Cap and his pals gleefully called a meeting in the adjoin- 
ing room, where they loudly discussed the respective merits of 
hanging and shooting as the legal method of execution in the 
District. Max wriggled out of his loosely-tied bonds and fled 
through a window, Never again did he cross the borders of 
Cap's "“Deestrict.” 


But the embattled District of Lake Michigan was on the 
threshold of dark days. The forces of the enemy were gathering. 
The lot owners to the west were trying a new tactic in their 
battle for full possession to the lake front. Construction crews 
began to move in along the border and start excavations for 
new homes. Massive iron fences sprang up overnight across the 
old paths and roads. Slowly but surely Cap and his fellow citi- 
zens were being forced back. 

Then, in the spring of 1900, a group of deputies. posing as 
sightseers, wandered into the District. They caught the unsus- 
pecting Cap away from his arsenal and pinned him down. Maria 
was trapped and disarmed, as was Mrs. Eddie. More deputies 
poured in, Resistance was so disorganized_that by nightfall the 
population of the District of Lake Michigan found itself out- 
side looking in. Squads of deputies, working swiftly, brought 
out their furniture and possessions and dumped 
them on the border. 

Between dawn and dusk the rout was completed. 
The newspapers announced, with a touch of sadness, 
that the Streeterville War was finally over, that Cap- 
tain George Wellington Streeter had at last met 
defeat. : 

That night a sad and silent crowd gathered to 
watch the leaping flames that consumed Cap's Castle 
and the shanties of the District. Agents of the title 
companies and lot owners were already moving 
through the debris, planning the layout of lots that 
would be offered for sale within a few days. 

But the pessimists on the newspapers and the 
optimists with the tithe companies were counting 
their chickens a little early. Cap had lost a strong- 
hold, but he was by no means surrendering his 
sword or lowering his banner. 

The evicted citizens of the District found tempo- 
rary shelter and held a council of war, “They think 
we're licked,” Cap told them grimly, “but we know 
better. That there is the independent Deestrict of 
Lake Michigan and no blankety-blank so-and-sos are 
gonna take it away from us without a fight.” 

Cap was more than ever sure of his cause. A letter 
from Binger Hermann, Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, had rejected their applica- 
tion for a land patent because “the United States 


Government has no jurisdiction over the land in question.” 

“If it don’t belong to the government,” Cap argued, “and 
their own maps prove it don’t belong to Chicago or the State of 
Illinois, then nobody's got a right to claim it but us.” 

Cap and Billy were doing more than talk defiance, too. A sail- 
boat had been picked up cheap and converted into a troop 
transport. An invading army of thirty hard-bitten warriors was 
recruited in Englewood and armed with Springfield rifles. In 
the dead of a winter night Cap and Billy marched their army 
to South Chicago and Joaded them aboard the transport. More 
than half the army deserted along the march, but when the 
invaders finally hoisted sail, there were still thirteen grim 
soldiers ready to follow Cap, Billy and Maria to death or glory. 

The invading army landed shortly before dawn at the foot of 
Superior Street. Leaping ashore, Billy Niles planted an Ameri- 
can flag and pointed with his sword, The army came tumbling 
after him. A lone Superior Street policeman, walking a dawn 
beat, stumbled on the party and escaped in the shadows to 
spread the alarm. 


The morning papers were full of the news. The 
Streeterville War was booming again. Cap helped 
Billy and the army throw up a hasty line of en- 
trenchments. Then he and Maria retired to head- 
quarters on the second floor of the Tremont 
House to direct operations, leaving Billy in com- 
mand of the field of battle. 

The Mayor of Chicago, routed out of bed, called a hasty con- 
ference with the Governor of Illinois and the Sheriff of Cook 
County. Preparations were immediately begun for the impend- 
ing battle. 

A municipal navy was commissioned by mounting three-inch 

ns on two of the city's new fire tugs. Sixteen patrol wagons 
full of picked police with repeating rifles were organized into a 
mobile unit to form the first line of attack. The entire Lincoln 
Park police force and 400 additional city police were thrown 
around the embattled District as reserve infantry, Once more the 
crowds rushed out and the newspapers sent war correspondents. 

The invaders crouched in their trenches. The tugs steamed 
menacingly off-shore. The teams of the patrol wagon force 
champed and stomped nervously, From his headquarters, Cap 
seed thunderous bulletins. But nobody wanted to fire the first 
shot. The day wore on in an atmosphere of increasing tension. 

Then, in the late afternoon, a lone policeman from the Lin- 
coln Park force laid down his rifle and strolled out across the 
sands toward the barricade. Everyone held his breath, The un- 
named hero sauntered up to the earthworks and grinned at the 
startled Governor Niles. 

“Well,” he said pleasantly, “you guys did it, all right. You 
said you'd come back and take possession of your District and 
you've done it. You've made good. Now why mess everything 
up by getting into a battle where a lot of people will probably 
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get hurt? Why don't you guys come along and let the courts 
fake over from here? You're a bunch of heroes now.” 

Che army held a brief conference, laid down their arms and 
clambered over the breastworks. Following their unarmed cap- 
tor, they trudged down fo the Superior Avenue Station and 
went quietly to their cells, This time there were no beatings. A 
few days later, a court that had trouble keeping its face properly 
solemn heard the arguments and acquitted the entire body of 
all charges. ' 

The exuberant citizens of the District of Lake Michigan 
assembled, and led by Cap, Maria, Billy and the triumphant 
invasion force, marched back to their homeland under a huge 
American flag while crowds lined the street and cheered. Not 
a hand was lifted to bar their return. Within a week new shan- 
ties were rising on the sands, tents dotted the lake front and an 
augmented citizenry was holding a jubilant council meeting to 
plan the erection of more permanent structures in the capital 
city. 

The land owners and title companies were in a frenzy. They 
had spent a fortune and now they were right back where they 
started. Cap and Billy even claimed that the will of the elder 
Marshall Field had included a bequest of $150,000 to the cam- 
paign to oust them and roared that not twenty times that 
amount could dislodge them again. The legend of Cap’s in- 
destructibility began to look like solid fact. 


Then occurred one of the oddest and least comprehensible 
acts in the whole drama. Cap and Maria suddenly went off to 
Washington, D. G., leaving Governor Niles in charge of the 
District. They were gone for weeks and their jittery opponents 
waited apprehensively for the next move. It was not long in 
coming. 

Cap and Maria suddenly reappeared with an amazing docu- 
ment. This was purportedly a land grant to all the territory 
embraced by the District, issued to George W. Streeter and 
Peter L. Johnston, and signed for President Grover Cleveland 
by his secretary, “Oak” Smith. 

It was all very formal and legal-looking and Cap’s story that 
the original had been stolen from the government files by his 
enemies was beautifully logical. The only trouble was that it 
Was an obvious forgery. Smith's name, for one thing, was Hoke, 
not Oak, and he had never been secretary to Grover Cleveland. 
Also, even the dullest eye could see where old names had been 
bleached out and new ones written in on the patent. 

Cap’s enemies were quick to pounce. Cap and his cronies 
were hauled into court and indicted for forgery. Billy Niles, 
quivering with righteous indignation, disclaimed Cap and set 
up a Military Government with himself as Military Goyernor 
and sole head. 

On February 11, 1902, he wrote President Roosevelt that 
George Wellington Streeter, William Jordan (Maria's son by 
her first husband), Jacob Nix, and others at present under indict- 
ment for forging Grover Cleyeland’s name to a land warrant, 
had no connection whatever with the Military Government of 
the District of Lake Michigan. 

But the enemy, having got their indictments, were in no 
hurry to bring the cases to trial. Perhaps they were becoming 
wary of these legal duels with the old fox. Or perhaps, as Cap 
claimed, they thought that by holding the threat of prosecution 
over his head they could force him to capitulate. At any rate, 
Cap was free and back in his District—and in trouble. 

But the forces of the enemy were active on a new tack. Ac- 
cording to Cap, they imported a notorious ex-cowboy and west- 
ern gunman from Missouri, one John Kirk, who was supposed 
to be very bad indeed. Anyway Kirk showed up in Chicago, 
recruited a squad of strong-arm goons and descended on the 
District of Lake Michigan. 

The mob was drunk and ugly and decided to shoot up the 
shanties. They opened fire on the homes of two District residents 
named McManners and Hulkley, who took to the bushes and re- 
tured the fire. Others opened up in the dark, and when Cap 
came home from a shopping trip with his arms full of groceries, 
he found a full-scale battle raging. When the smoke lifted, John 
Kirk was dead with a bullet through his heart. 

Cap, Hulkley and McManners were arrested for murder, 
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Aidiough Maria and Mrs, Eddie swore Cap had remained in 
the house, taking no part in the battle, the full weight of tne 
law descended upon him, M=sManners and Hulkley were mere 
side issues. lt was a wat of extermination against Cap Streeter, 
with no holds barred. 

This time there was no bail, no quick freedom. “I didn’t do 
it,” Cap protested. “I never shot a man with anything but bird- 
shot and everybody knows it. Kirk was hired to kill me by one 
group of property owners, Another group had hired somebody 
else to kill me ancLhe shot Kirk by mistake, figuring it was me.* 

Differences forgotten, Billy Niles plunged into the battle to 
save Cap. He published a powerful booklet, detailing the full 
story of Cap and his District and the forces arrayed against them, 
calling Cap Streeter the “American Dreyfus.” But now the 
whole strength of the opposition could be thrown together into 
one united drive, and they made the most of the opportunity. 

Month after month Cap sat in jail while every legal trick in 
the book was dragged out to prolong the delay. Cap's attorney 
was a Negro lawyer named Anderson, and he fought for his 
client with consummate skill. Throughout the rest of his life 
Cap spoke often of his gratitude to Anderson. 

At last Anderson brought the case to trial. There was a long, 
bitter battle, climaxed by the jury's disagreement and dismissal. 
Cap was thrown back into jail and the whole dragging business 
of stays and delays began all over again. It was almost a year 
before the second trial finally got under way, before Judge 
Edward F. Dunne. This one ended in victory for the enemy. 
Cap was found guilty and sentenced to life imprisonment in 
Joliet Penitentiary. 

Billy Niles, Mrs. Eddie and the rest of Cap’s loyal subjects 
held a gloomy meeting in the new District courthouse. It was 
hard for them to believe the impossible had actually happened. 
Their beloved leader was gone. The unconquerable Cap had 
at last succumbed to greater force. Maria was not at the meeting. 
She had collapsed at the announcement of the verdict. A few 
weeks later she was dead, a strange, lonely old woman whose 
indomitable spirit could endure everything but the prospect 
of the lonely years ahead without Cap. 

In Joliet, Cap heard the news and sank to his steel bunk, 
burying his face in his hands. “They killed her,” he said dully. 
“They railroaded me to the penitentiary for life and they killed 
my Maria, as sure as if they'd shot her down. God damn 'em, 
they'll pay for this, somehow.” 

He filed an appeal without much hope and settled down to 
endure prison life. The only cheering note was regular news 
from his District that Billy Niles was carrying on in the Streeter 
tradition, resisting all encroachment on the land, writing end- 
less letters to enlist aid for Cap. 


Then suddenly, nine months after he had entered prison, 
the gates swung wide and Cap walked out. The governor of 
Illinois, after an extensive private investigation, had issued Cap 
full and unconditional pardon. 

Cap returned to his District, a lonely place without his Maria, 
and threw himself into the problems of defense. The old battles 
took up again with deepened bitterness on both sides. Now the 
people who had bought lots from Cap in the past were being 
drawn into the legal fights to protect their claims. From a single 
issue of battle, the Streeterville War was spreading out into 
dozens of skirmishes and encounters. 

Experts who had been at work on Cap’s old land patent 
forgery discovered that the paper was originally a patent 
signed by President Van Buren to Robert A. Kinzie, a pioneer 
settler in Chicago. The patent covered not Cap's land, which 
had not existed then, but the land occupied by Cap’s enemies. 
The land owners grinned with satisfaction—but their grins 
were short-lived. 

The heirs and descendants of Robert Kinzie heard about it 
vand hired the law firm of Defrees, Buckingham & Eaton to sue 
for restoration of the land they said should have been theirs. So, 
unexpectedly, Cap’s enemies found themselves harassed on an 
exposed flank as a result of their own stupidity. The title com- 
panies who had guaranteed title to Potter Palmer and those who 
had bought from him found themselves entangled deeper than 
ever in a mess that stood to cost them a dozen fortunes, 

To muddle a confused issue further, a group of Cap’s buyers, 
led by one George A. Newmeller of 5808 Indiana Avenue, 
popped into the picture with a new one. Taking a lead from 
Cap’s book of tricks, they had done some digging into archives. 
Up they came with the International Treaty of September 29. 


1827, between Great Britain and the United States. This treaty 
established the boundary between the two countries as, in part, 
a line running through the center of the Great Lakes. Lake 
Michigan was not mentioned in it, and they maintained that 
the intent of the treaty must have been, therefore, to leave 
Lake Michigan as an international highway, subject only to 
specific laws and regulations in the treaty. They entered counter- 
suits on those claims, 

The fact that the battles continued through the years was 
clear evidence that the courts were not at all sure, themselves, 
which claim was just. The government, appealed to repeatedly 
by both sides, flatly refused to take a stand. 


Th his personal loneliness Cap sought company. 
He spent much time with Maria's niece, Nonie 
Hollst, and her husband, Herman, who had 
moved to the District to take care of Maria and 
help carry on the fight during Cap's imprison- 
ment. Between fights and court appearances, he 
built a brick home to replace the scow that had been burned, 
and this became his new Castle. 

And one day Cap came home with a brand new wife. She 
was a widow, Alma Lockwood, from Wakarusa, Indiana, a 
buxom lady of only 36 with a young son and daughter by a previ- 
ous marriage. ap was 69, but he moved and talked and acted 
like a lively 50. Alma’s father was a lawyer who had helped Cap 
in some of his earlier battles and they had met then. 

There was, inevitably, a lot of tittering about Cap’s child 
bride and his aging foolishness, but the laughter was short- 
lived. Almost overnight “Ma” Streeter, as Cap affectionately 
named her, proved her mettle by snatching up a meat cleaver 
and single-handedly running off some deputies. From then on 
Cap and Ma took their spots in the newspapers and in the hearts 
of their neighbors without question. In time Ma became even 
more famous than Maria as a helpmeet to the old warrior of 
the waterfront and battler in her own right. 

But affairs didn’t get back to the old status until World War I 
came along with its peculiar problems. Among the changes 
wrought by war was a prohibition statute closing all Chicago's 
saloons and liquor stores on Sundays. Seven thousand licensed 
saloon keepers could do nothing but grumble and lock their 
doors at midnight each Saturday night. 

In the District, Cap and Ma had been running a little lunch 
wagon. The new ordinance opened dazzling vistas to Cap. 
“Hell,” he said, spurting tobacco juice out the window. “Chicago 
ordinances don’t mean nothin’ to me out here in the Deestrict of 
Lake Michigan: I got me a Federal liquor license. Nobody can 
close me but the U. S. government.” 

The next Saturday the beer wagons and liquor vans rumbled 
endlessly past the homes of the millionaires to dump their 
burdens in the District. Came Sunday. Cap's friends had cir- 
culated the news well. Thirsty Chicago, driven from the local 
haunts, poured into the District by the thousands. 
By Monday morning, Cap-and his weary aides knew 
they had struck a gold mine. Plans were at once 
started for the erection of a mammoth saloon, 

“This here is a frontier town,” Cap said, “and 
it’s got to go through its red-blooded youth. Streeter- 
ville won't never have a Chamber of Commerce 
until it has its cabaret. A church and a W.C.T.U. 
never growed a big town yet. You got to start with 
entertainment.” 

But, as usual, Cap seemed destined to supply the 
city with his peculiar brand of non-paying entertain- 
ment. Police Sergeant William Freeman came stalk- 
ing into the District, “Orders from Headquarters, 
Streeter. Either buy a Chicago liquor license and 
obey the Chicago laws or go to jail. That's final.” 

“Oh, it is?” Cap roared, reaching for his musket, 
to which he had lately added a bayonet. “Don’t 
come waying Chicago laws around the Independent 
Deestrict of Lake Michigan! You get to hell outa 
here before I puncture your hide. And that’s final.” 

He applied the point of the bayonet to a tender 
part of Sergeant rreeman’s anatomy and headed him 
toward the border at a run. But the Sergeant had 
had the foresight to post reserves nearby. A battle 
started in which lead flew. In the fracas, Sergeant 
Freeman received a minor bullet crease. Cap was 
hauled off to jail, 


But he was out on bail in time to boom through another 
profitable Sunday of thirst-quenching. That day a plain-clothes 
man wandered in, bought a beer, drank a couple of swallows 
and started out with the remainder of the bottle for evidence, 

Cap came over his makeshift counter with a rush and a roar. 
He nailed the spy and was all set to use the bottle for a bludgeon 
when cooler heads prevailed. That night he drafted a furious 
letter to President Woodrow Wilson, demanding Federal pro- 
tection for his “Deestrict.” 

The next noon he was sitting at dinner with Ma, her daugh: 
ter, Annie, and Mrs. Eddie when the door burst open. In walked 
Detective Sergeant George Cudmore of the Chicago Avenue 
Police, with eight plain-clothes men. Cap and his family jumped 
up. 
“We've got you now, Cap,” Sergeant Cudmore barked. “Take 
him, men.” = 

The eight drew guns and closed in, Cap clawed up the shirt 
of his frock coat to reach a pistol under his belt. “Stop that!” 
Cudmore ordered, 


“Stop, nothin’,” Cap roared, and jerked out the weapon. 


After that matters grew a little hectic. There was a lot of 
shooting. Police got guns away from Cap and Mrs. Eddie and 
two of them wrestled an ax away from Ma. But as they started 
out the door, Ma grabbed another pistol from a shelf and 
opened fire. That was when Detective Cudmore received his 
“scalp wound on the shoulder,” 

Cap, roaring and struggling, was hauled off to jail. Between 
Cap and the wounded Sergeant, all eight detectives had their 
hands full. Ma yelled, “I'll shoot any dern policeman who sticks 
his head in here again,” and slammed the door. For the moment 
they had to ignore her, 

They hauled Cap to a cell and sent another squad back for 
Ma. But in the meantime she and Annie had vanished. Hall 
the police force and a flying squad of delighted reporters went 
hunting for her. A reporter from the Chicago Tribune found 
her and her daughter quietly riding on a North Avenue street- 
car. 

“How did I know they were police?” Ma asked the reporter. 
“So many thugs have tried to kill Cap. These men didn’t have 
uniforms or show warrants. They just came slamming in and 
said ‘We've got you now, Cap.’ When I saw them sticking guns 
in Cap’s side, I thought they were going to murder him. And | 
never shot that cop when he was leaving. I took six revolvers 
away from ‘em in the struggle and one of ’em went off acci- 
dentally. I never shot him on purpose.” 

“What are you going to do now, Mrs. Streeter?” 

“Fight,” Ma said grimly. 

Squads of police rushed to Streeterville to intercept her on her 
return. At 6 that evening Cap was released in $1,400 bail; he 


rushed back to his Castle. Mrs. Streeter was finally picked up ~1 


8:30 and lodged in a cell, charged with assault with intent to kill. 


” 


“Definitely stir-crazy. 
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Later that night Annie found Cap in Spike Hennessey’s 
saloon and brought him the bitter news that, because of the 
nature of the complaint, Ma had been denied bail. Cap ranted 
and roared, but Ma had to stay im jail until her hearing, when 
she managed to convince the court that the shooting had been 
an accidental outgrowth of the scrimmage and was set free, 


A few months later Cap won a major victory when a case 
against him was thrown out of County Court. County Judge 
Scully ruled that the citizens of the District were not residents 
of Cook County, which was the first solid legal support of Cap's 
claim, But it was getting too late for such triumphs to do much 
good, Cap was at last growing old. He shocked all of Chicago 
by winning his next court fight without fireworks or gun-play. 
His wily brain was as keen as ever, but he seemed tired, now, and 
Jess doggedly defiant. 

It was his trial for the shooting of Detective Freeman, held 
before Judge Brothers in a crowded courtroom. His lawyer, At- 
torney Guy Ballard, had been ruled off the case for technical 
reasons when about to deliver his closing argument. 

“Gol-dernit,” Cap shouted. “I'll talk to the jury myself? I'll 
show you I can take his place.” 

Cap had not appeared in court entirely willingly, and, in the 
course of persuasion, he had taken quite a beating. He rose now 
and faced the jury, plaintively rubbing the long gash on his 
balding scalp where a gun butt had laid the flesh open. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” he said. “You have heard how these 
big dufters of policemen fell on me, beat me, kicked me when I 
was down. Now this sort of thing has been going on for thirty 
Wears, —. <7 

Assistant State’s Attorney John Prystalski jumped up, red- 
faced. “I object!” 

Cap shrugged. “All right. Let it go at that. All I want is 
justice. That's all, I reckon, gentlemen—just justice.” He smiled 
tiredly and sat down. The jury brought in a verdict of Not 
Guilty. 

To raise some needed money, Cap took a few weeks’ turn in 
vaudeville. But show business palled, and the affairs of his Dees- 
trict needed his firm hand. He went home, oiled up the musket 
and reopened hostilities. For a couple of years things were as 
merrily violent as ever. 

Workmen engaged m building homes or laying out streets 
flew off their jobs on clouds of birdshot. The land claimed by 
the title holders had steadily widened until the District actually 
in Cap’s possession had been squeezed down to a sliver, although 
he still maintained full claim to every foot of the original land. 

Billy Sunday was preaching to immense crowds on the North 
Side and by this time parking was beginning to be a problem. 
Some enterprising individual opened a huge parking lot on 
some of the clear land and filled it with cars. Cap marched in 
with his musket, chased the parking-lot proprietor half-way to 
the river and collected the parking fees himself. Cops, sent to 
arrest Cap, found his birdshot as peppery as ever. 

But an empire was coming to an end. The first week in De- 
cember, 1918, a squad of picked deputies from the title company 
wandered out to the District and introduced themselves to Cap 
as prospective lot buyers. Cap was glad to show them around. 
They came back a couple of more times, until he had visions of 
quicy sales, 

Then, on December 10th, they struck without warning. Ask- 
ing to examine a lot some distance from the brick Castle, they 
got Cap well away from his arsenal and then pounced. They 
were backed by a legal writ obtained by one Francis Stanley 
Rickords, who claimed ownership of the land on which the 
Castle sat and had obtained a court order to haye the building 
remoyed. 

“Now, this here piece of choice proppity—” Cap was extolling, 
when one of his “prospects” grabbed his arm, 

“Skip the rest of it, Pop,” he growled. “This is the end for you.” 

“God damn yuh,” Cap roared. “I mighta knowed it was a 
dirty trick of some kind.” 

He fought like a wildcat. Ma, attracted by his bellows, came 
charging out of the Castle, swinging an ax. Deputy John E. Oils 
got behind her and seized the weapon after a struggle. Cap 
finally went down under weight of numbers. 

While Cap and Ma were pinioned, the leader of the deputies 
blew a whistle. “Get to work, boys,” he called. 

A squad of workmen came trotting out of hiding. While Gap 
and Ma writhed and cursed helplessly, the workmen efficiently 
remoyed all furniture and personal belongings from the Castle, 
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piling them in the street. A raw, bitter wind, whipping off the 
lake, lashed at the little group of watchers. Ma had not taken the 
time to don a coat or boots, and she stood shivering in the De 
cember cold until her feet were frosted. 

The word spread that Cap had been defeated. Despite the 
cold, crowds gathered and reporters came racing out. There was 
a lot of muttering through the crowds, but no one interlered. 

When everything was in the street, the workmen attacked the 
Castle itself. By nightfall nothing was left but a pile of brick 
and plaster and a huge roaring bonfire of planks and timbers. 

The deputies released Cap and Ma then, warned them to get 
out and stay out, and went away. Their job was done. The 
capitol of Streeterville was in ruins. 

A photographer for the Chicago Tribune took a picture of 
Cap, his little fox terrier, Spot, his wife and Mrs. Eddie, seated 
on boxes in front of the fire with their belongings piled in the 
street behind. The picture was blown up and run the next morn- 
ing with the headline: CAP'S DREAMS AGAIN GO UP IN 
SMOKE. More than one Chicagoan, looking at the pathetic 
group, swallowed a lump in his throat and cursed the rich. 

But anyone who thought it was the end didn’t know Cay 
Streeter. He bought an old houseboat, named it The Vamoose, 
and anchored it in the Chicago River. There, as close to his 
“Deestrict” as he could get, Cap again took up his fight for jus- 
tice. They ran him out of the river and he tied up off the 
Municipal Pier, where he and Ma existed by selling hot dogs and 
coffee. 


And that winter they handed Cap the bitterest blow of all 
Now that he was old, now that he had been driven from his land 
completely and reduced almost to beggary. the long-delayed 
showdown came. After weeks of argument and deliberation the 
court finally handed down its decision. 

Cap’s claim to his District was finally and irrevocably denied 
and the rights of the wealthy land owners upheld. 

Cap breathed fire and defiance to the end, swearing that he 
was about to gather new forces and begin the Streeterville War 
all over again. But this time he was halted by a decision from 
which there is no appeal. 

He had lost an eye, knocked out by a flying stick of kindling 
wood he was chopping. Infection set in and then pneumonia 
On the night of January 22, 1921, Cap Streeter died aboard his 
last fortress, his houseboat, at the age of 84. 

Chicago gave Cap a rousing funeral, one that would have 
warmed the old battler’s heart. Half the city turned out; leadiny 
politicians and business men were proud to be his pall bearers. 
They draped his casket in the old American flag that had flown 
so proudly oyer his “Deestrict” and on top of it they laid his 
old silk hat. 

And on the battered door of the old houseboat, moored op- 
posite the foot of Forsythe Avenue, Ma Streeter hung a little 
faded knot of artificial flowers. 

In August, 1928, Corporation Council Samuel Ettelson ruled 
that the old houseboat Vamoose, now sunk deep in the mud, 
was a menace to lake navigation, and ordered it destroyed. Ma 
was dispossessed and the old hulk burned. 

She carried only one possession with her when she left the 
Vamoose, That was Cap’s old musket, bayonet fixed, double 
charge of birdshot in the sawed-off barrel. She moved to a ram- 
shackle cottage in the rear of 1834 Howe Avenue, where she 
made and sold aprons for a living. 

Ma Streeter died October 19, 1936, at the Gounty Hospital. 
She was then only 66 years old, but those Jast defeats had taken 
the heart out of her. Her daughter. Annie, had married a man 
named Charles Caple, and they looked after her. 

Her body lay in state at the Caple home and thousands came 
to pay tribute. Then she was buried at her birthplace in Elkhart 
County, Indiana. 

So ended at last the Streeterville War and the royal familv 
of the District of Lake Michigan. But their memories are still 
alive. Half of Chicago still calls the Gold Coast district Streeter- 
ville, and when the new Navy Pier was built, the U-shaped drive 
in front of it was named Streeter Drive, in honor of the old 


warrior but for whom there would have been no land there. 
—THE END 
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James Hilton—who 
added such stones to 
the structure of liter- 
ature as Lost Horizon 
and Goodbye, Mr. 
Chips—has a new book 
on the counters called 
NOTHING SO 
STRANGE. Obviously 
tailored for Hollywood mummers, the book 
has a disjointed, piece-meal way of unravel- 
ing its somewhat thin plot. Stripped of its 
tiresome conversational foliage, it is the 
story of an American physicist whose work 
with Nazi atom hunters in pre-war Germany 
puts him under a cloud in America. The pay- 
off is that the hero, Dr. Bradley, led the 
Huns up a blind alley so that they never 
split an atom. There is the usual “love inter- 
est.” A Literary Guild Selection for Novem- 
ber, but still a B-book about the A-bomb 
to me. Little, Brown—$2.75) 


Frederic Wakeman, after placing radio 
sponsors on the autopsy table in The Huck- 
sters, does the same sort of job on theatri- 
cal producers in THE SAXON CHARM 
—only this time he uses more laughing gas. 
Matt Saxon is a gambler of the theater who 
specializes in dealing from the bottom of 
the deck, a fascinating rascal with a gift for 
making enemies out of friends and smash hits 
out of flimsy. The plot, about a young writer 
who is fed through Saxon’s mumbo-jumbo 
mill, is as obvious as a billboard. But Wake- 
man’s people are worth knowing and the 
ride he gives you on the Broadway and 
Hollywood merry-go-rounds is amusing and 
interesting. (Rinehart—$2.75) 


Next to keeping six eight-balls aloft, there 
is no harder trick than sweating furmy books 
out of typewriters, a feat done ably by H. 
Allen Smith in LO, THE FORMER EGYP- 
TIAN, In it, Mr. Smith goes on a tongue-in- 
cheek journey to Egypt (Illinois) plus other 
mid-western scenes and “near scenes” of his 
childhood. No plot—but much happy non- 
sense; little truth—but lots of Egyptian belly- 
laughs. (Doubleday—$2.00) 


BAR NOTHING RANCH by Rosemary 
Taylor is about cattle wrangling, dude 
ranching and ranch hving in the Southwest. 
You meet the kind of nice, nasty or nega- 
tive people who'd be your fellow guests on a 
dude spread like 76 Cattle and Dude Ranch, 
where the cows come before the guests and 
where the guests pitch in with the cow-hands 
—and pay for it. Good flavor of the cow 
country, plus excellent dude and cowman 
types, though not as rib-tickling as Chicken 
Every Sunday. (Whittlesey House—$2.75) 


Dia you ever want to be a hermit—with 
nothing more on your mind than the hair on 
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your chest? No women-folks to worry you? 
No work to fluster you? If so, A CABIN IN 
THE HILLS by Allan R. Bosworth will 
either break your heart with envy or prove 
that a hermit’s life is rather dull. Mr. Bos- 
worth writes amusingly about the things he 
does not do on his California ranch, though 
sometimes in his discourses on horses, mules, 
cats and kittens, Mr, Bosworth gets so heavy 
with whimsy that he seems to have a Milne- 
stone around his neck. (Doubleday—$2.50) 


A unique travel-tome is AFRICA, I PRE- 
SUME by Alan Reeve, an English illustrator 
and writer who sketched and wrote his way 
from Cairo to Capetown, Africa, as seen by 
Mr. Reeve, is a three-ring circus of amazing 
and amusing sights. But—and with good rea- 
son—he grows serious in discussing the 
natives and their lot in hfe. Reeve found 
that while white man’s Africa is the Bright 
Africa that Akeley wrote about, the Africa 
of the natives remains the Dark Continent of 
Stanley’s day. (Macmillan—$3.00) 


A tange-beacon to he-man chow is provided 
in THE GOLD COOK BOOK, compiled by 
Louis P. DeGouy, world-famous chef. This is 
the most comprehensive cook book I've ever 
read and the clearest in show-how to know- 
how. With 2200 recipes—plus numerous 
tricks in the kitchen trade, including pres- 
sure cooking and frozen food cooking—it 
offers ample help for beginners and new 
horizons for old hands. (Greenburg—$7.50) 


When the sun is over the yard-arm and it’s 
time for crossing to the bar, reach for Trader 
Vic’s BARTENDER’S GUIDE, which goes 
deeply into the how and why of mixing 
drinks from cocktails to stirrup cups. The 
section devoted to the psychology of bar- 
flies is entertaining and informative. 
(Doubleday—$3.50) 


High among recent historical novels is 
PROUD DESTINY, by Lion Feuchtwanger, 
who creates a brilliant tapestry of Benjamin 
Franklin at the Court of King Louis with- 
out drawing so heavily on his imagination as 
many semi-historians are wont to do. How- 
ever, this is not a book for those whose tastes 
tun toward historical spice-laden adventure 
stuff like Thomas B. Costain’s The Money- 
man, (Viking $3.50) 


Ross Santee, cowhand, cartoonist and chron- 
icler, has built a monument to the courage 
and greatness of the American Indian in 
APACHE LAND, Deep and critical research 
has gone into assembling these true stories 
about life and sudden death in the frontier 
days of the Southwest some four score years 
ago. Santee’s drawings are grand. (Scribner's 
—$3.50) 


Bos BECKER'S DOG DIGEST should not 
only make you love dogs more but under- 
stand them better—which goes for making 
life less of a dog’s life for dogs. Authors in- 
clude Bill Averill, Nash Buckingham, Chuck 
Goodall and Karl Hinz. (Grossett & Dunlap— 
$2.50) 


Anonymous with yuletide is “A Christmas 
Carol” and other Christmas stories by Charles 
Dickens. These and other Dickens’ tales that 
haye stood the test of time are included 
in THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 
CHARLES DICKENS, profusely illustrated, 
collected by Edwin V. Mitchell, with ex- 
cellent judgment. (Scribner’s—$3.00) 


Also in season with the Christmas tree is Ed- 
ward Wagenknecht’s FIRESIDE BOOK OF 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, which contains the 
top of the crop Christmas stories by Henry 
Van Dyke, Roark Bradford, Louisa Alcott, 
Chris Morley and Bill Adams. Too few ttlus- 
trations by Wallace Morgan. (Bobbs-Merrill— 
$3.75) 


The Comstock Lode no longer clanks with 
miners’ tools, but writers still pan paydirt 
out of the fabulous era when a river of 
silver ran from Virginia City to the Golden 
Gate, In SILVER KINGS, Oscar Lewis makes 
a dramatic but objective survey of the amaz- 
ing rise from mines to financial power of 
John Mackay, James Fair, William O'Brien 
and Jim Flood, the Silver Kings of the Com- 
stock. Good solid reading, and well illus- 
trated, (Knopf—$3.50) 


Tn WEDDING JOURNEY, Walter D. Ed- 
monds has spun another yarn of the kind 
that has made him famous—namely, travel 
on the Erie Canal in the days when fast 
packets sped from Schenectady to Buffalo in 
four days drawn by sturdy horses and guided 
by crews that fought at the bump of a barge. 
(Little, Brown—$2.50) 


George Herman Ruth is given the full stat- 
ure of his mighty home-run days in BABE 
RUTH, a factual biography by Tom Meany 
that reads like adventure fiction. Covering 
Ruth’s life from orphanage to obscurity and 
his final restoration to the roster of base- 
ball’s great, the book provides interesting 
reading for sand-lot players and big-league 
fans. (Barnes—$2.75) 


SKEET AND HOW TO SHOOT IT’ by 
Bob Nichols should be welcomed by thou- 
sands of the service airmen who learned 
skeet shooting in gunnery courses. This illus- 
trated manual covers everything there is to 
know about the sport, from setting up traps 
to knocking the clay target down. (Put- 
nam’s—$3.75) 


That Bloody Little Pirate 


[Continued from page 56] 


squadrons were being sent out. After a 
long lull, when the Governor of Panama 
proudly reported that the “English Devil” 
or “Dragon” had been chased back to 
England, a whole new series of raids 
broke out and His Catholic Majesty, 
Philip, was again furiously demanding 
Drake’s head and Elizabeth was not quite 
decided what to do, Like her father, 
Henry the Eighth, she was quite capable 
of lopping off a few heads before or alter 
lunch, to please herself or her friends, 
and for a long time she protested that 
Philip of Spain was her friend, though 
she was in deathly fear of him, too, So 
she was almost always in an uncertain 
mood and Drake's head would often have 
been very wobbly, save for one thing. He 
made money. 

One of the most curious things about 
Elizabeth is that history generally has 
recorded her as being a great queen, the 
“Virgin” queen, and a terrific inspiration 
to her captains, her writers and artists. 
She was nothing of the sort. She simply 
happened to reign during a time when 
England had almost too many great men. 
She had her pets whom she scolded, 
slapped, loved or beheaded as the spirit 
moved her, and she was a virgin strictly 
because she apparently had a_ physical 
obstruction that made her so. Far from 
being an inspiration to her captains and 
statesmen, she droye them half insane 
with her changes of mind and her miser- 
liness. She adored money even more than 
she adored her Lord Essex or Kit Hatton. 
And Drake, who was no handsome Jover 
or courtier and knew it (and so stayed 
away from court as much as possible) had 
to fall back on the great magnet that at- 
tracted the queen. Gold. He paid off. 
Every time the queen, in a tremor about 
Spain and its might, thought she would 
toss Drake’s head to Philip to placate 
him, she would remember that Frankic 
brought in the loot. Privately (though 
it always seemed to be common knowl- 
edge) she subscribed to most of his ven- 
tures, called him somewhat affectionately 
my “bloody little pirate” and took the 
first bite out of any captured treasure. 

If she ever took 100 per cent on her 
investments, it was an error, She usually 
took 1,000. The few times Drake came 
home with empty or half-empty holds, 
he was immediately in disgrace and cau- 
tiously had to keep out of the way until 
Her Majesty had simmered down. When 
he returned from his fabulous yoyage 
‘round the world on the Golden Hind, 
after making a worse-mess of the Spanish 
treasure fleets and ports than he had done 
on his Panama raids of years before, he 
was ballasted with gold in his lower hold, 
with silver bars on top of that, and a 
few caskets of jewels to top things. The 
queen’s share of this haul was better than 
$5,000,000, and when Philip again de- 
manded Drake’s head, which he did about 
once a year, and her ministers inquired 
if she intended to give Philip his wish, 
she is said to have toyed with the ropes 
of pearls Drake had brought her, con- 
templated her chests of treasure and, 
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brave for the moment, answered scorn- 
fully, “Behead the man? Of course not. 
I'm going to knight him!” Which she did 
with all due ceremony on board the 
Golden Hind, and Drake gave her a ban- 
quet to end all banquets, with his drum- 
mer and his fiddlers playing, and defied 
his detractors. Because he was quite safe 
in that after handing over a huge fortune. 
Drake does not seem to have cared 
much about women, even for any hand- 
some captives. He was married twice, but 
that seems hardly important as he was 
seldom home, and yery little is known 
about his wives. He did have time to 
learn of domestic life after he had 
brought the Golden Hind in, for after a 
brief period of bestowing high favor, 
Elizabeth swung to the other extreme and 
practically banished her “bloody little 
pirate” to his home town of Plymouth. 
She had grown frightened again about 
Spain’s anger and Philip's scarcely veiled 
threats of invasion. In that era, Spain 
was, of course, the great colossus that 
straddled the world, supposedly inyinci- 
ble and with the Pope's express blessing 
for any and all conquests. So the queen 
swung between fright and defiance, de- 
pending on who had taiked with her 
last, and since many of her household 
were in Philip’s pay, they took care to 
keep her mostly frightened. And it never 
seemed to occur to her that time and 
again her captains had proved the truth 
of one of Drake’s contemptuous state- 
ments that Spain might be a colossus 
but was one “stuffed with clouts” and 
that personally he was willing to knock 
the clouts out at any time. 
~ So Drake was dismissed to Plymouth, 
and fretted. He was aware that Philip 
was building a great fleet, repairing the 
damages done to his ports and his gal- 
leons, and simply playing for time. 
Frankie, with nothing else to do, became 
acquainted with his wife, donned a mag- 
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nificent red robe and a gold chain of 
office to hecome mayor of Plymouth, gave 
banquets and made speeches and built 
the water works that still are in use. He 
wasted almost five precious years in these 
matters and his drum was muted while 
the storm gathered. 

He pleaded with such friends as he had 
at court to talk the queen into giving 
him permission to go to sea again, even 
at his own expense. His plan of action 
was simple and direct: it was to cut Spain’s 
lifeline of treasure from the Indies once 
more and work such havoc with her ship- 
ping that Philip would stop talking of 
Invasion. But he had to wait until the 
royal weather yane swung again and 
Elizabeth felt brave once more, Or it may 
have been she fretted over the idea of 
all those rich galleons sailing untouched, 
and her fingers itched for new loot. In 
any event, she finally gave the word, and 
thankfully Drake led an expedition to 
the Indies, took the city of Cartagena 
and sundry rich shipping and came home 
again a hero more nationally popular 
than ever. 

This spectacular raid raised his fame 
almost to its zenith and convulsed half 
of Europe. The Bank of Seville folded; 
the Bank of Venice, which was financing 
Spain’s conquests, came close to following 
suit, and the great Fugger Bank at Augs- 
burg was distinctly worried. Spain's pres- 
tige had suffered another staggering blow 
and for once the queen, with more booty 
to admire, remained brave long enough 
to send her “bloody little pirate” to sea 
yet again. The knowledge that Philip 
really was massing an inyasion fleet in 
his home ports must have helped spur 
her along. 

J’ was Drake's idea now to strike at the 
very nests. It would not pay off much 
in loot, but it would certainly pay off 
in some security, at least. So he sailed 
for Cadiz with a powerful squadron, in- 
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cluding this time some Royal Navy sliij.s 
loaned by Elizabeth herself (this was one 
raid she could not later deny all knowl- 
edge of and blame on her “bloody little 
pirate,” and as it happened she had no 
need to). Drake sailed into Cadiz harbor 
and found the great Armada being as- 
sembled. With his usual style he sank 
thirty-three ships, including the huge 
galleon of the Spanish admiral, and cap- 
tured or destroyed most of the supplies. 

The “Invincible” Armada was set back 
by a clear year and if Elizabeth had left 
Drake alone and given him his head then 
and there, the Armada would never have 
sailed at all, But Her Majesty was taken 
with tremblings once more and _hesi- 
tated. And while her captains—most of 
their differences temporarily forgotten 
now in the face of a common danger— 
pleaded, cajoled and argued, she listened 
to her courtiers (especially those in 
Spain’s pay); put out peace feelers and 
generally drove her fleet half crazy . . 
and kept it safely in port to protect her, 
just in case, 

It was not until the last minute, with 
the Spanish fleet ready to sail, that Her 
Majesty gave the word and reluctantly 
authorized the expenditures for supplies 
and shot, and even then, with England 
and her own head at stake, was so par 
simonious that the fleet received only 
enough for three or four days of battle. 
Still, as one writer puts it, it was just at 
this last moment, when the queen signed 
Drake's commission, that she, for the first 
time, understood she had a naval genius 
on hand and her “bloody little pirate” 
was her main, if not her only salvation. 


Now, there are many misconceptions 
about the Battle of Gravelines that 
crushed Spain once and for all. In the 
first place, most people believe that Drake 
was in command of the English fleet. This 
Was not true, Drake was a commoner and 
it was unthinkable that a commoner 
should hold the post of Lord High Ad- 
miral. This went to Lord Howard, one 
of the first peers of England, ‘a capable 
enough man and a good sailor but hardly 
in Drake’s class. Drake was vice-admiral, 
and he didn’t like it very much as his 
plan of battle was radically different from 
Howard's and he was dead sure he was 
right (Drake would be) and that Howard 
Was wrong. 

They thrashed it out at several war- 
council sessions, Drake roaring, bluster- 
ing, boasting, and hammering on the 
table with his sword hilt as usual, the 
other captains seemingly undecided and 
certainly not caring for the old Drakian 
way of insisting that he alone knew what 
the hell he was talking about. It may 
have been this that stirred rancors anew 
and caused the majority of the council 
to decide in favor of Howard's plan, This 
was to give rise to some curious situa- 
tions, to say the least, as whatever 
Drake’s official status was, everyone 
knew that, in reality, he was in command, 
even if all general orders had to come 
from the Lord High Admiral. And How- 
ard was very touchy about his authority. 
Yet, as it turned out later, the council 
inwardly knew Drake was correct and 
Howard wasn't. But it took a crisis to 
show that, 


Howard's plan (he was more tain a 
little impressed by the huge Spanish fleet) 
was to harass and hang on the flanks, 
cutting off stragglers and slowly weaken- 
ing it, or, as he. put it, “plucking them 
feather by feather.’ Drake was for an 
outright, smashing attack, roaringly con- 
fident he could still ‘ ‘knock the clouts” 
out of that overrated giant. But there 
was little he could do in face of a direct 
command, and Howard was insistent. 
The definite order was that all the fleet, 
no matter what happened, should follow 
the flagship, which scheme presumably 
would check any Drakian ideas of slash- 
ing commando raids. 

‘Another misconception about Drake, 
still held by schoolboys, is contained in 
the poem... 


He was playing at Plymouth a rubber of 
bowls 

When the great Armada came. 

Said he, They must wait their turn, good 
souls, 

And stooped and finished the game. . - 


which is nonsense. The Armada was al- 
ready in the Channel (thanks to the 
queen) when the English fleet was ap- 
prised of its approach, and the wind that 
was fair for the Spaniards had the English 
pinned in Plymouth Hi arbor, where ‘they 
were still frantically getting stores on 
board. The fleet stood a very fine chance 
of being trapped and destroyed by long- 
range cannonade and fire ships, and 
Drake had no time to think of playing 
bowls. It was vital to get the fleet to sea 
so they had to tow it out with the boats 
for the most part and a near squeak it 
was, until they had room to sail and 
fight. 

The Spaniards numbered about 120 
ships, many of them ponderous galleons, 
while the English had some eighty sail, 
about half being small pinnaces. It took 
them almost two days of hard work and 
maneuyering to get to windward of the 
Armada and to open the ball by slicing 
at its left wing, and since Drake’s policy 
(that attack was the best defense) had 
been checked by Howard, it was Drake’s 
great desire now to nudge the huge fleet 
still further up the Channel and get it 
tangled in the shoals and tricky currents 
of the French coast, which he knew so 
well from his smuggling days. 

The weather favored first one fleet and 
then the other, but the handy little 
English ships always had the advantage, 
cutting off a strageler here and there and, 
whether he liked it or not, pushing Ad- 
miral Sidonia closer and closer to those 
perilous shoals. The English fleet for the 
first time was fought by squadrons, said 
to be an innovation of Drake’s and Lord 
Howard’s squadron led, followed by 
Drake’s and then by Frobisher, Hawkins 
and the others. Came more d: ays of fickle 
weather and some indecisive actions and 
finally the somewhat harassed and bewil- 
dered Sidonia anchored off Calais. Drake 
must have licked his lips. He had the 
“Invincible” Armada where he wanted 
it and even Lord Howard could now see 
it was ripe for the kill. The English sent 
in fire ships on the flood tide that night 
and Sidonia was chased out of his anchor- 
age like a sponge chased by the hand 
around a bathtub. 
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Drake saw at dawn the scattered and 
badly harassed enemy anchoring again 
off Grayelines up the coast. Now was the 
time for the hard, smashing attack he had 
always advocated—an attack that had to 
be launched before the Spanish admiral 
could rally his disorganized fleet. How- 
ard somewhat begrudgingly agreed . . . 
and now comes another curious incident. 

The English fleet started in with the 
Lord High Admivral’s squadron leading, 
and at the very last moment Howard al- 
most threw the battle away. He saw a 
straggling, rich-looking galleon away to 
the southward and, apparently suddenly 
reconyerting to his old principle of pluck 
ing the Armada “feather by feather,” he 
turned his whole squadron and gave chase 
to this single vessel. 

This was undoubtedly Drake's greatest 
moment, His orders were precise and em- 
phatic. He was above all things to follow 
the flagship, an order repeated even after 
Howard agreed to a straight attack. And 
you must remember that Drake himself 
was a rigid disciplinarian and had no 
patience with subordinates who dis- 
obeyed. Perhaps this did not occur to him 
at the moment, or perhaps he had such a 
contempt for Howard's judgment that it 
tipped the scales. But, more likely, when 
he saw before him his old enemy wide 
open, and knew that such an opportunity 
might never occur again, he simply felt 
he should risk all on one throw of the 
dice, and anyway, wasn’t he always right? 
He must have realized that if anything 
went wrong he would certainly lose his 
head, though he was also liable to lose it 
if he took his solitary squadron into the 
heart of the still powerful if disorganized 
Spanish fleet. 

His decision was the more difficult be- 
cause he would not only be disobeying 
direct orders (high treason) but behind 
him he had Frobisher, who hated him, 
and Hawkins, who was uncertain, and 
Raleigh and Fenner and Seymour and 


some others who hadn't much love lo: 
him. So the really great gamble was 
whether in this crisis they would lollow 
him or, obeying orders, follow Howard. 
It was just that grim. He took the gamble 
and kept his course, and it is to the credit 
of all those other captains that at this 
magnificent moment they knew Drake 
was right, and they followed Drake. So 
while the Lord High Admiral was bliss- 
fully wandering off with his squadron 
to capture a single vessel, Drake ordered 
Diego to sound his drum and steered 
straight for Sidonia’s flagship. Not until 
he was within a biscuit toss of her did he 
open fire, his round shot riddling the 
great galleon’s sides while her own fire 
flew for the most part high oyer the 
English vessel. 

By noon, when the Lord High Admiral 
returned from his timid feather plucking, 
the Armada was finished and the surviv- 
ing ships were limping up into the North 
Sea to find graveyards on the coasts of 
Scotland, save for the few that eventually 
managed to crawl home to Spain. Prob- 
ably not one would have escaped if, due 
to Elizabeth's parsimony, the English 
hadn't run out of powder and shot and 
had to give up the chase. They did not 
lose a single vessel, not even a rowboat! 
Drake had most certainly knocked the 
clouts out of the overrated giant. 

The anticlimax to this great achieve- 
ment came when, back in port, the Lord 
High Admiral humbly asked Drake to 
“scribble a few lines” to be shown to the 
_queen stating that Howard's conduct had 
fully satisfied Drake, which shows there 
can be little dispute as to who was actually 
in charge of the English fleet. But it is 
the only case [ know of in which a com- 
mander-in-chief asked his second-in-com- 
mand for an okay to show to the big boss. 
Drake's drum was sounding as never be- 
fore. 

Elizabeth’s immediate reaction was to 
request an invoice of the treasure that 


had been taken. She was not interested in 
the sick and wounded sailors of her fleet. 
Her admirals had to care for them out 
of their own pockets. She was certainly 
a great queen! 

Some twelve years later, January 27, 
1596, when the famous captain, tired and 
disillusioned, died of a fever off Porto 
Bello on his last raid, he at least had the 
satisfaction of knowing he had perma- 
nently singed His Catholic Majesty's 
beard and that it would likely never 
sprout again. When Drake's death was 
announced in Spain and in Panama a 
three-day holiday was declared and the 
church bells rang joyously. The Devil, 
the Dragon, was no more. Philip gave 
personal thanks before the altar. All his 
remaining captains drew deep breaths 
of relief. Probably Elizabeth's only regret 
was that her “bloody little pirate” would 
no longer be around to assure her of her 
1,000-per-cent profit. 

Drake had all the faults of his genius, 
and not the least of these were his loud 
mouth and his boasting and his open con- 
tempt for any who disagreed with him, 
Yet with all this he liked laughter and 
gaiety and pomp, when he was not under 
a strain and someone was disputing him, 
He was a generous and humane man, and 
a deeply religious man given to much 
prayer (as well as swearing) and he be- 
lieved in his star as fervently as Nelson 
or Napoleon. 

He brushed tradition aside if it got in 
his way, had the facility of quick and usu- 
ally correct decisions, was seldom at a 
loss and could change his plans in mid- 
career and as necessity dictated. That he 
was a superb seaman goes without saying, 
and at sea, at least, he never catered to 
rank, although he had started as a penni- 
less commoner, and rendered impartial 
justice to all. He remains as the greatest 
English sailor, not excluding Nelson, and 
possibly his greatest epitaph is that his 
men “adored” him. Only a truly great 
captain can hope for that.—raHe END 
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The Bitter Pork of General Lee 


[Continued from page 31| 


teams to be flown from Udine to Leghorn 
at the General’s order. It was rather a 
tough denial to make stand up, because 
it just so happened that I was offloaded 
from that same plane. We were all faced 
with a 48-hour delay, even though some 
of us had later plane connections to 
make. We got out finally through the 
efforts of a harassed captain who talked 
a pilot into flying us back to Rome. 

I went from Rome to Capri and sat in 
the sun while I wrote a series, and the 
series got into print on schedule. T saw the 
clippings when I returned, and evidently 
the effect of the stories was similar to 
dropping a small, family-size atom bomb 
on all the ex-GI's and their families in the 
United States. Overnight, a new pastime 
came into prominence; It consisted of 
people writing letters to newspapers and 
saying impatiently: “Yes, yes, | know all 
that, but let me tell you what J know 
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about Courthouse Lee.” The pompous 
old general, evidently, had run up a solid 
six-year record in impressing his person- 
ality on everyone who crossed his path, 
from minor generals to buck privates. 
1 had some idea that my stuff was going 
to cause a heavy flurry, but I wasn’t 
quite prepared for the avalanche it 
sparked. 

I was being alternately happy in Paris 
and depressed in London when the brass 
started to fling press conferences, back in 
Rome and in Leghorn, every hour on 
the hour. This was the beginning of one 
of the finest pieces of press relations, on 
the part of Maj. James Edmonds, Lee’s 
publicity boy, that I ever saw. It was a 
snow job—a snow job is Army for inspired 
hody-burying and house-painting—to end 
all snow jobs, as far as the local repre- 
sentatives of the U. S$, press were con- 
cerned, 

Practically all my charges were either 
categorically denied or blurred. In Italy 
! had suddenly become a Communist, 
according to one colonel. My stories, ac- 
cording to Lee, were variously a stab 
in the back, an affront to his men, an in- 


sult to the nation, and the result of a dis- 
ordered mind, unhinged by spending 
eight whole days in Capri. 

Back home they were hurriedly pack- 
ing for Maj. Gen. Ira Wyche, the In- 
spector General who was coming over 
for a looksee. In Leghorn, they were just 
as busily preparing the terrain for the 
press and for Gen. Wyche, to be sure 
that the investigators saw the right things. 
The press came up, was led around on a 
conducted tour, and was blown to cock- 
tails in the general's fancy apartment in 
Viareggio. While they were preoccupied 
with this prepared camouflage, just 
across the street sat a bevy of offi- 
cers, staff sergeants and master sergeants, 
just a-itching and a-pining for an oppor 
tunity to tell the visiting firemen some 
simple truths. They never were able to 
cut a visiting pressman loose from the 
General's sweet-talk. 

By the time Gen. Wyche, a sincere, if 
deaf, investigator, arrived, a magnificent 
job had been done. Where there had 
been twelve showers, thirty-six showers 
had blossomed. Undortunately the water 
was cut off a couple of days later, but by 


that time the press had returned to Rome. 

I had condemned the practice of em- 
ploying military police on traffic details, 
merely for purposes of pomp. The Ameri- 
can MP’s had been replaced by Italians. 
On the street in front of Lee’s headquar- 
ters, known as Bent Arm Boulevard, a 
perfect stream of traffic passed, because 
the sign saying off-limits to all but sedans 
had been yanked. GI's no longer had to 
walk on the opposite side of the street 
from headquarters during working hours. 

Peverablys they got to work and built 
the HQ boys a dayroom. The food, by 
common estimate, was something more 
than 500 per cent better. Viareggio, the 
lush suburban dwelling place, had sud- 
denly been put on limits to all personnel. 
I was told that the number of men in 
the Disciplinary Training Camp had 
thinned, and that life was more bearable 
there. I was also told that a staggering 
number of court-martial decisions were 
getting a hurried review, with leniency 
the aim. 

Colonels, who used to have their en- 
listed drivers lug them the 60-mile round 
trip from Leghorn to Viareggio, suddenly 
discovered the train. One old boy had 
his sedan drive him to the station in 
Viareggio, where he mounted the train. 
Then the sedan ran a dead-heat with the 
train to Leghorn, and the colonel was 
driven from the station to his office. 

It had been denied that MP's were used 
as doormen at officers’ hotels. When the 
press delegation arrived, Lee’s repair 
squad ordered the Provost Marshal of 
Viareggio to take the men off the Pied- 
monte hotel there, although the usual 
allotment of car-parkers, door-openers, 
hatcheckers and bowers-and-scrapers was 
twelve enlisted MP’s and one officer. 

It was suddenly announced that en- 
listed personnel’s dependents had an 
even break with officers’ wives for trans- 
portation. 

Gen. Lee, who was credited with a 
Packard, a Buick, a Cadillac, three Ply- 
mouths and two jeeps on the report of 
the 204th Car Company, suddenly began 
to drive his own jeep and pick up hitch- 
hikers. His planes, he said, were for the 
general use of other officers and GI's, 
although I happened to know that at 
one time four were constantly tied up, 
awaiting his beck. He couldn't deny that 
he was commuting to the Riviera in one 
of those planes, because I had seen him 
take off. He had a tough time, too, with 
the Duke and Duchess of Windsor, be- 
cause his last trip to Nice yielded a visit 
from them, and he sent the Government 
train to fetch them for an unofficial party. 
There wasn’t much anyone could do to 
gloss over the pressuring of troops into 
joining a completely social, useless organ- 
ization called the British-American Fel- 
lowship, because too many guys had been 
forcibly separated from their dough, in 
return for which they received a pin. The 
wearing of that pin was an unofficial 
Order of the Day in Leghorn, or else the 
General was apt to get cross. 

Yes, sir, things had changed by the 
time I returned to Leghorn. I went back 
because I had: been asked by Gen. Wyche 
to testify—and also because I was weary- 
ing of the face-lifting job that was going 
on as a result of my pieces. I couldn't 
know that I was being generally backed 
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There's never a lef-down-with WINGS . . . because Wings Shirts are tops! 
You'll like the clean-cut tailoring . . . the long-wear fabrics, all of them Sanforized*. 


And man, how you'll like Wings clean-cut prices! 2.95, 3.50 and 3.95! 


"Maximum shrinkage 
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WINGS SHIRT CO., EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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LIGHT-WEIGHT cellophane, eut.to size and fastened to eyeglass lenses with 
small strips of scotch tape, will prevent spattering of the expensive lens glass 
when painting. It will also guard against scratching by the small abrasive particles 
that fly off an emery wheel during any grinding process.—Vincent F. Romano, 
Huntington, N.Y. 


HERE'S A TIP for fishing fans. When 
you have to make an emergency “on 
location” repair on a loose guide, wrap 
the ends of the guide with scotch tape 
instead of the usual adhesive tape. Jt 
will be practically invisible on the rod, 
and is water resistant and will hold yery 
tightly. Also, it will last through days 
of casting, and come off cleanly when 
you get around to making a permanent 
new thread wrapping. 


A TOY SET that will appeal to youngsters six to eighteen months old can 
be made at no cost and little effort. Simply collect a few tin cans of the same 
height but different diameters, clean them thoroughly and file the tops smooth 
where they were opened, Leave the bottoms in, Paint each can a different bright 
color and place them one inside the other, like Chinese eggs. The kids will have a 
wonderful time stacking, telescoping and rolling the cans, 


To REMOVE dents in hub caps, neatly and easily, 
fill a bucket loosely with sand and place a circle of 
canvas or other heavy cloth oyer it. 
Put the damaged cap on this and 
hammer lightly on the inside with 
a ball-peen hammer. Dents will 
come out smoothly and the cloth 
will protect the chrome plating of 
the cap against abrasion by the 
sand.—Arthur Stodols, Rice Lake, 
Wisconsin, 


CONVENIENT outdoor gun 
racks for hunting parties camp- 
ing in tents or sleeping bags can 
be arranged as follows: Cut 
forked sticks of different lengths 
(a pair for each gun) and stake 
them in the ground in rows two 
io two and a half feet apart 
each way, with the tallest two 
in the middle, the others gradu- 
ating in height on each side to 
form a slope. Place the guns across the forks, 
They are instantly accessible, and in case of a sud- 
den rain or snowfall can be quickly covered with 
a tarpaulin, which will assume a tent shape and 
shed all moisture, 


TRUE will pay $5 each for practical, novel TWISTS. Entries should be addressed fo 


Twists, True, 67 West 44 St., New York 18, N. Y. Every effort will be made to pay 
promptly for acceptable items, but no contributions can be acknowledged or returned, 


up at home; all I knew was that I was 
being called a liar with alarming fre- 
quency in Italy, and that few people of 
my own fraternity seemed eager to dis- 
prove the charge, 

They had it all rigged up pretty for me 
when I returned. It was, I gathered, to be 
nail-Ruark-to-the-cross week. The press 
correspondents had been shepherded 
away from Leghorn until my arrival. The 
General had laid on a special plane in 
Rome, to convey me and my colleagues 
to the scene of the crime. There, it was 
my impression, I was to be confronted by 
sufficient stern brass to shrivel me, with 
the heat being transferred neatly from 
Lee to me. Only two things went wrong 
with the plan. 

I refused flatly to say anything or meet 
anybody on the record, I had a three- 
hour chat with Gen. Wyche, while the 
press scuffed its shoes outside the door, 
and when I emerged, battered but un- 
bowed, the only comment was “no com- 
ment.” If Gen, Lee had any visions of a 
name-calling contest in front of gleeful 
witnesses, I spiked that by saying pub- 
licly that T had no intention of meeting 
the old boy, unless he issued the invita- 
tation. It sort of wrecked any counter- 
plot story that might have evolved. 

And then I found out a curious thing. 
Out of some 16,000 men in Leghorn, I 
had made approximately 15,500 staunch 
friends. We started an immediate under- 
ground. I began to get anonymous phone 
calls. People would sidle out of alleys 
and shake me by the hand. I was stopped 
by an MP for a passport inspection and 
when: he saw my name he shoved a note 
in my hand. 

Although the steered press junket had 
heen unable to substantiate my story, 
twenty-four hours after my return I had 
collected enough documented material 
to write twelve columns of pure fact. 
So many captains and lieutenants rushed 
to my door with documented complaints 
that the GI’s began to mutter that maybe 
I had gone over to the brass. 

It had been denied that Government 
transportation had been abused. I had 
car-company records to show that ten- 
colonels had driven twice as far, in three 
months, in their sedans, as ten general dis- - 
patch cars, which were supposed to serye 
the entire command. Just for laughs | 
had the colonels’ names, the names of 
their 24-hour assigned drivers, and the 
license numbers of the cars. 

‘Three doctors drafted a statement ac 
cusing Lee’s command of being guilty of 
gross mismanagement of the job of sale- 
guarding the health of the troops—of 
assignment of duties according to rank 
instead of ability, of the mishandling of 
personnel, of grave shortages in drugs 
and equipments, and of flagrant oyer- 
stafling. These doctors did not enjoy 
having to vaccinate the dogs of the of- 
ficers’ dependents, either. 

Gen. Lee had denied the abuse of per- 
sonnel. I came up with a statement signed 
by half an MP Company, which reported 
such items ‘as the standing of eight-hour 
guard mounts, without a break, in the 
snow—in the backyards of colonels’ villas. 

I spent an evening in one room in an 
officers’ hotel. In that room were a proyost 
marshal, three doctors, an engineer offi- 
cer, the executive officer of the area, two 


master sergeants, a billeting officer and 
some other vital people. I filled one com- _ 
plete notebook with their sworn. testi- — 


mony concerning broad maladministra- a Ve <3 
tion. They told me of one sergeant who : a 4 living, Pendleton brings 
had been tried three times on the same ; . : 
charge, by different courts martial. He \ 3 you gift suggestions in 
was acquitted twice, but the third board é soft, rich woolens. 
gave his colonel the desired verdict of ; a: : 
guilty. bk They are beautiful... 
They gave me the play-by-play on the 
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Caserta—a dancehall which had been Pendleton-woven out 
built for one big party even after it was ° 

decided to evacuate Tucrae Wet at here in the West from 
something over $5000 in actual cost and pure virgin wool. 
at Lord knows how much in strategic 
material and critical manpower, They 
told me so many things about so many 
people that it was 4 a.m. when I finally 
quit writing. 

I compressed my twelve columns into 
five, and they ran in my papers. Lt. Gen. 
John Clifford Hodges Lee announced his 
retirement, to be effective as soon as the 
evacuation of Italy was complete. He 
also said that he proposed to work for the 
Episcopal church, in a lay capacity. 

It is too bad that the Inspector Gen- 
eral’s report so agilely skipped over un- 
pleasant facts to save the face of Gen. Lee. 
A frank and honest report could haye 
been an important step toward assuring 
the American people that the bright 
promises for a “citizens’ army” will turn 
out to be made of something more solid 
than eyewash and moonbeam. 

They will take some assuring, after 
l'affaire Lee, because the mass backup of 
my original stories, by hundreds of men 
who had served under the General, was 
a strict convincer that I wasn’t dealing in 
opinion. A long row of mended fences 
is on schedule for our New Army—if that 
Army expects to fill its ranks with com- 
petent help. ” 

The Inspector General's report was a 
personal whitewash—a rather magnifi- 
cent example of double talk and wishful 
thinking. However, Gen. Eisenhower's 
report which followed, admitted errors in 
Lee’s command—errors which Ike assured 
would be speedily corrected. Lee himself 
quit under fire before the report was out. 
My impression was that m the process of 
technically absolving Gen. Lee of blame, 
the Army inadvertently made the major- 
ity of my charges stand up. The Inspector 
General's report skirted, glossed over, 
and fluffed off the complete truth of the 
situation, but even the masters of dis- 
simulation who prepared it were unable 
to completely conceal the corpse. 

Gen. Eisenhower's action was in sharp 
conflict with the report of the situation 
as turned in by Maj, Gen. Ira Wyche, the 
Inspector General. The net result of the 
investigation as I saw it was this: Lee left 
the Army. Abuses were corrected. But 
most important the fear of God was 
throwr into Army administration all 
over the world. Lastly the efficiency of 
the Army’s Inspector Géneral’s system 
was laid open to grave doubt with the 
result that it might well be remodeled 
along more efficient linés. 

A plate of fat pork, eaten at a 94-de- 
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For Christmas giving... 
for outdoor and indoor 


Pendleton Shirts. America’s finest wool shirt 
... cherished by all men. 8.50 and 12.50 


Pendleton Lounging Robes. Extra long, 
extra-value. In new plaids or stripes and 
authentic ancient tartans. 18.50 and 22.50 


Pendleton Robes and Blankets. Sports and 
motor robes in striking tartan patterns.17.50 
Bed blankets, deep-nap, soft and fleecy.21.50 
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Double Life of Mr 


This Christmas, TruE gives you Bill Hobpy as a shutterbug, 
one more of the legion of camera fiends who poison up the 
house with chemicals and grab closet space for darkrooms. These 
photography nuts all know their positives and negatives, but 
our Bill, he knows something more—the art of being positive 
in personal appearance and avoiding a negative impression. 
It’s easy. Bill simply takes as much care in the clothes he wears 
as he takes in turning out good pictures. 

To make a plus presentation of yourself, instead of a minus 
one, costs no more. The price is a little extra time, effort and 
thought in selecting your clothes. You'll find there can be 
pleasure and profit, too, in the sensible hobby of being well 
turned out. Maybe it won’t give as much fun as fiddling with a 
Sooper-Whooper Mini camera with a built-in galupus valve 
and a self-oiling janitor, but you'll get plenty of satisfaction. 

Working in a darkroom is messy, hot and sticky. Utility in 
clothing, not looks, is the guide. Nevertheless, Bill Hobby 
has managed to make himself appear sightly without making 
any sacrifices to comfort and practicality. Take a look at the 
picture on the opposite page. His shirt of gray cotton madras 
is a good “dirt color.” The material is light and cool, and the 
collar, being convertible, still looks good when it is worn open. 


Good kidney warmer, this alpaca- 
lined poplin vest by Oldin, for 
sport or business 


boots 


slush 
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To warm a skier’s Yuletide: 
Dorner pullover of yellow 
Byrd cloth with handy “kanga- 
roo” pouch in middle. 


Night owls and book- 
worms will appreciate 
a Peerless bed jacket 
of wool-and-fur blend, 


Shearling -lined 
Footwear take snow and 


oiled leather, crepe-soled, 


Hobby 


WHAT’S NEW IN CASUAL WEAR? 


Also, such shirts are more comfortable when worn under warm 
conditions than are regular, more closely fitted dress shirts. 

Since the chemicals used in photography are murder on 
clothes, especially woolens, the blue denim “Levis” that Bill 
wears are ideal. Being inexpensive pants, there’s no great harm 
done if they are stained. The cotton material is very tough 
and can stand a reasonable amount.of chemical punishment 
and many washings. Trouser bottoms for such pants are gen- 
erally worn turned up, the way Bill is shown wearing this pair. 
There is plenty of pocket space and points of wear are rein- 
forced with extra stitching and copper rivets. 

Photographic chemicals dropped on leather shoes will ruin 
them. Unless you have an old pair that you no longer care 
about, use sneakers such as Bill wears. The blue color won't 
show soil and also, it goes well with his pants. Since you’re apt 
to stand for long periods in a darkroom, it pays to be kind to 
your feet. The sneakers of Bill’s choice have a posture founda- 
tion, a feature very important for foot comfort. 

Bill’s neighbor, another shutterbug, wears a casual outfit 
that’s comfortable for cold weather. The corduroy coat is a 
California model with some distinctive features from that school 
of men’s clothing. The shoulders [Continued on page 97! 


Colorful Christmas wrapping for 
outdoors: Cisco muffler-and-glove 
set of knit wool in Argyle pattern. 
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THE DOUBLE LIFE OF MR. HOBBY— 


He Knows What’s Right In Casual Wear 


Double Lite of Mr. Hobby 


WHAT’S NEW IN MEN’S APPAREL? 


[Continued from page 94] are well-padded and an unusual 
pleat runs down from the shoulder seam. All pockets are of the 
patch type with a pleat. The buttons are leather and the cordu- 
roy is treated to be water-repellent. Besides brown, such jackets 
come in biack, tan, green and maroon. Comfort and long wear 
are attributes of corduroy. 

The tattersall-plaid shirt of brown on white is a good color 
selection to go with the brown corduroy coat. It is made of light 
all-wool material in a conyertible model precisely like Bill's, 
hut worn with the collar closed. For casual wear such as we 
show here, there is no need to wear a tie with these shirts. Brown 
eabardine trousers and loafer moccasins complete the outfit. 

Hobby’s glasses in both pictures are the “continental type” 
very popular now for men. The rims and temples are molded 
in thick, strong plastic material. They sit well on the nose, are 
becoming to many types of faces, less liable to breakage and are 
c¢asy to put on and take off. 

That Christmas card which Mrs. Hobby is holding is the print 
Bill showed to the neighbor. While Bill and son are sending 
batches of these personal cards to friends, a blizzard blows out- 
side. They are dressed casually for home winter comfort. 

Bill’s house jacket is a useful and inexpensive garment known 


Bergamot shaving 
soap by Orloff comes 
in mortar and pestle; 
talc, lotion in black 
pharmacist bottles. 


Sporting touches are woven 
right into J. S. Blank’s two- 
tone pure silk repp ties. 


as a sweater coat. The closely knitted all-wool fabric has a nap, 
is fleecy but strong, and capable of more tailoring than a sweater. 
It’s a good coat to slip on in the house for everything from stok- 
ing the furnace to shoveling snow off the front steps. This one 
has a large, but faint, herringbone design in gold and copen 
blue with two front patch pockets. It can be worn under a suit 
coat. Gray gabardine slacks and a maize-color madras shirt 
are good choices to wear with it. 

Bill’s sandals, and his son’s, haye regular leather soles and 
rubber heels. Casual, they are suited for outdoor wear for the 
warmer months or climates, but are shown here as comfortable 
shoes to be worn around the house in winter. They fasten with 
an adjustable buckle. Bill’s are chocolate brown in color, his 
son’s are burgundy. 

The kid’s Latin-American brown-and-tan corduroy cowboy 
suit has plenty of buttons, braid, zippers, decorations and a 
double seat on the jodhphur pants—a kid’s dream outfit. 


Sneakers from Goodrich Footwear Co.; denim pants, Levi Strauss & Co.; 
shirts, Jayson; slacks, Moyer Mfg. Co.; corduroy cout, H, & L, Block; glasses, 
American Optical Co.; sandals, SandaiCraft ; sweater coat, Puritan Sportswear; 
boy’s suit, Irvin Foster. 

For the names and addresses of stores near you that feature the apparel de- 
scribed, or similar merchandise, see page 152. 


A gift for a_ traveler: 
leather case from Charles , 
King to keep about six 

ties wrinkle-free. 


Yippee! Western-type cotton suede 
shirt by Essley has ball-button cuffs 
and off-center triangular pockets; in 
scarlet, Kelly green or gold. 


Two Swank ideas. 
A gold-colored pen- 
cil tie clip, with the 
pencil removable 
for ready use, is 
plain genius. The 
leather two-sided 
travel-and-station - 
ery kit holds all grooming 
aids and a desk fitted with 
blotter, paper, envelopes. 


Revenge Along the Rio 


[Continued from page 49] 


that balmy quality which seems to kindle 
love-making. 

“Let’s head for Jenny’s place in El 
Paso,’ Felton proposed. “She ain’t seen 
us in a blue moon,” 

They went up the Rio Grande a short 
distance and rode across at an uncharted 
ford. Leaving their horses at the rear 
of the establishment, they entered 
through the back door. 

Jenny greeted them warmly. “I don’t 
know either one of you fellows,” she 
whispered a moment or so later. “I never 
saw you before in my life. You're just 
somebody who happened to drop in.” 

They went on into the reception room, 
which was a combination dance hall and 
saloon, and soon were surrounded by a 
bevy of Jenny's prettiest entertainers. 

With his coat tails brushed back over 
the handles of his big six-shooters, Guest 
leaned against the bar, a grin spread 
across his leathery countenance. He 
ordered beer for the crowd and paid for 
it with some of the Mexican money 
he had taken from their three victims of 
the day before. Since El Paso was just 
across the line, Mexican money was ac- 
ceptable. 

Felton was soon swinging over the 
floor, a senorita firmly held in his stubby 
but powerful arms, which he pumped up 
and down to the tune of the three-piece 
Mexican orchestra. Now that he had 
reached the goal of his dreams of many 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


*2Tiyp,. 
weary weeks he was’ Tetting himself 
go. 
But the angular Guest, who had an un- 
canny sensé of danger, continued to lean_ 
against the counter, both guns exposed, 
where they could be reached in a hurry. 

“Shorty,” as the girls called Felton, had 
made several swings around the floor 
when Jenny was seen motioning franti- 
cally to Guest. He crossed the floor in 
long strides and bent his head down to 
hers, 

“Get out quickly,” she whispered. “A 
deputy was out back looking at your 
horses just now. He went away ina great 
hurry. I wouldn’t be surprised if he went 
for help.” 

Guest quickly summoned Felton and 
a few moments later they were making 
their way back to the river, 

“Just when I was gettin’ started out 
for a good time,” Felton grumbled. 
“Damned if next time we don’t go to 
Mexico City or some place like that where 
nobody'll recognize us.” 

He had scarcely finished speaking when 
several horsemen were seen emerging 
from the brush and approaching the 
river's edge, as if to head them off. 

“Come on, we got to run for it,” Guest 
whispered. “Make a quick start and don’t 
stop until you’re miles from here.” 

Digging spurs into their horses they 
dashed into the river, the spray flying. 
A volley of shots rang out from the 
American bank, but none of the bullets 
found their mark. 

As they reached the far bank and 
started up it, some shots came from di- 
rectly in front of them. 


“Ever feel that you'd like to kick the 


teeth out of one of God’s litile creatures?” 


“Trapped,” Guest yelled. 
have it!” 

Their own guns began to blaze. 

Two horsemen in front of them pitched 
from their saddles to the ground. 

As the outlaws came up the embank- 
ment they swerved to the right, away 
from those in front, and as they turned 
there was a clatter of hoofs behind, as 
the whole mob plunged into the Rio 
Grande after them. 

Sitting high in his saddle, where he 
could see over the bushes, Guest opened 
up with both guns. Men toppled from 
their horses into the stream. ‘There were 
yells and curses. Five riderless horses 
reached the Mexican side. The others 
had all turned back. 

Ten minutes later the bandits were 
away from the confused and disorganized 
mob, leaving behind in the river four 
dead men and three that were badly 
wounded. - 

Guest’s promise, made in court, that 
the waters of the Rio would some day 
run red with blood was fulfilled that 
night. 

There were to be other nights just as 
bloody. 

Riding southward all night, the des- 
perados found themselves back in the 
very country from which they had fled 
two days before. But they had wanted 
to put the miles between themselves and 
the border. 


“Let ‘em 


The next day, as they holed up in a 
canyon, they took stock of their predica- 
ment. “We've got to have money,” Guest 
said .“We can’t live on nothing and keep 
clear of the law. We got nothing to lose 
but our lives, and we'll lose them sooner 
or later if we don’t get out of the coun- 
try. And we can’t do that without money 
—real money.” 

“Where you goin’ to find that kind of 
money in this country?” Felton asked 
dubiously. “Why, there ain’t even a 
bank near here.” 

Guest nodded. “We'll go where there 
are some banks. Being gringos, we'll have 
to run like hell for the border, but we 
won't get anywhere playing this kind of 
a game. I'm tired of starving.” 

They struck a beeline across the moun- 
tains for Chihuahua, a journey that even 
today would be considered by any horse- 
man as ill-advised, for water was and still 
is scarce in that region. Mountains rise 
to a height of 14,000 feet. Today Chihua- 
hua is linked with El Paso by a paved 
highway, but in those days no road of 
any kind existed. 

Somehow the pair made it. They were 
fortunate in one respect; it rained hard 
for two days, and the water problem was 
solved. But they did go hungry. 

Arriving in Chihuahua, they had litde 
money, hardly enough to pay for a night’s 
lodging. With what they had they pur- 
chased what food they could buy. They 
slept out near the town. 

After scouting the town, Guest singled 
out the Banco de Commerce as being the 
most promising. It was situated on a 
corner of the town square, which would 
be advantageous in many ways, they fig- 
ured. It would give them room for a 
getaway, and they would be able to see 
the law approaching. The law consisted 


...and the thanks are mutual 
when you nourish every inch of 
your dog with GAINES! 


A good morning’s bag gives mutual sat- 
isfaction to hunter and dog. It’s time 
for a word of thanks—a bit of reward. 

Thanks to Garnes KruNCHON, you 
can carry the reward right in your 
pocket. And for a full feeding in the 
field, KnuNcHoN is convenience itself— 
compactly carried, fed just as it comes 
from the bag. Gaines KRUNCHON says, 
“Thanks, pal” and dogs really appre- 
ciate it. 


You too will say, “Thanks” to Krunchon 
Those crunchy, bite-sized pellets are 
made from the same Garnres Meat that 
has been a favorite with dog-feeding 
experts for over 18 years. It’s Meal that 
contains dependable amounts of more 
than 80 food elements your dog is 
known to need—proteins, carbohy- 
drates, fats, minerals, and vitamins. 

Remember, whether at home or in 
the field, you may be sure you are 
giving your dog the best in nourish- 
ment when you feed him Gartnes— 
America’s largest-selling dog food. 
Gatnes—the food that nourishes every 
inch of a dog. 
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Whether you're a city dude or an out- 

doorsman you'll enjoy the comfortable, 

smartly dressed feeling that only top-quality 
sportswear can give. The "Rancher" is beautifully 
tailored to fit smoothly over every line of your 
body. It is completely washable, and Sanforized 
to guard against shrinkage. And it's chock full of 
expensive features, such as loop button convertible 
collar which can be worn open or closed, two- 
button cuffs, pleated sleeves and two-tone dart 
pockets. Guaranteed not to fade. 

High-styled sport shirts of this type are selling 
elsewhere for as much as $12.50. Now, the largest 
network of men’s furnishers in the world makes them 
available to you for only $6.95. 

Sizes: Small, medium, large, and extra-large. 
Colors: Tan, Maple, and Natural, Order by mail, 
now—and sove! 
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of rurales, or district soldiers, who were 
Stationed some eight or ten blocks away. 

“I'll be tough,” Guest concluded just 
before they shoved off for the adventure, 
“These rurales are always ready for long 
and hard rides. We must be prepared 
to keep going until we hit the border. 
They'll push us hard.” 

They had selected the hour of three, 
which was closing time for the bank. 

Just before three they rode up in front 
and left their horses at the hitching rail, 
nonchalantly walking into the institution 
as if they were ranchmen from one of the 
nearby haciendas. 

An attendant closed the door behind 
them as they walked in, for they had con- 
trived to enter just on the dot of three. 

It was all over within a few minutes 
as far as the bank was concerned. The 
Mexican currency and some gold that 
Was in sight were stuffed into a bag and 
passed across the counter. 

Going behind the counter, Guest 
pulled short pieces of rope from his 
pocket and quickly bound the cashier 
and teller together. Then he rounded up 
two others, a bookkeeper and the guard 
who had closed the door behind them. 
The latter two were bound wrist to wrist, 
and then all were tied together with a 
longer rope. Their feet were secured so 
that all had to lie on the floor back of 
the counter. 

“Let's go!” Guest shouted, grabbing up 
the sack. 

As they emerged onto the square, they 
stopped to stare unbelievingly. 

Their horses were gone! 

Some thief had taken them while they 
were robbing the bank. 

They descended to the sidewalk and 
walked leisurely away from the bank. At 
the corner they spotted two horses on 
the opposite side of the square and 
quickly made for them. 

A few moments later they were riding 
quietly out of town. 

“Don't seem in a hurry,” Guest warned. 
“Wait until we get out of sight,” And 
then he happened to look down at the 
saddle. “Why, these saddles are the kind 
the rurales use. We've stolen two horses 
from the rurales! Never mind the walk. 
Let's go.” 

They clattered out of town and pushed 
on hard until darkness fell, when they 
stopped to eat bread and cheese they had 
purchased as an emergency ration. 

It was then that Guest counted the 
money in the light of a tiny fire. 

When he had finished he whistled. 
“Over fifty thousand pesos here. We've 
done right well, my friend.” 

At the current rate of exchange they 
had made an $8,000 haul in American 
money. 

They did not wait to see if the irate 
rurales were following, but pushed on 
that night. 

They halted for a short rest the fol- 
lowing day and slept too long. When they 
awakened they could see a cloud of dust 
rising to the south, along the trail they 
had been following. 

“There they come!” Felton exclaimed. 
“Let’s be on our way.” 

They emerged once more on the banks 
of the Rio Grande but this time they 
struck westward. They were heading 


for Nogales, where they could cash in 
their Mexican money for good American 
dollars, 

But that journey came near to being 
catastrophic. 

Believing they had eluded all pursuers, 
they came suddenly upon a party of about 
thirty rurales, approaching from the west. 
They had not expected to encounter 
anyone in that area and the rurales saw 
them instantly. 

“Steady,” Guest warned. “Don’t make 
any foolish moves. Just act undisturbed. 
We haven't a chance against that many 
men-with rifles. All we can do now is 
bluff it out.” 

They rode on at an easy pace. As they 
came abreast of the column, Guest waved 
a hand in greeting. The leader of the 
band eyed them critically for a moment, 
then returned the greeting and passed on. 

“Glory be!” Guest exclaimed as the 
tail end of the column passed from sight 
over a ridge. “I thought they’d recognize 
these saddles.” 

The rurales apparently had been re- 
turning from some mission along the 
border and had not heard of the bank 
holdup. 


Arriving in Nogales after a long and 
hard ride, the bandits exchanged their 
Mexican money for American, threw 
away the Mexican army saddles and sold 
the horses. 

They meant to purchase new horses 
and saddles; but after a night of relaxa- 
tion Felton suggested they go west, in the 
States. 

“What for?” Guest demanded. “Why, 
you and me’d be lost if we got into a big 
city.” 

“Maybe so,” Felton conceded, “but 
bein’ lost in a big city couldn’t be any 
worse than bein’ chased by every plagued 
cuss that carries a gun,” 

They bought dude clothes, Guest re- 
cords in his diary, and looked like a 
couple of slick gamblers. By separate 
stages they journeyed to Tucson, then 
to Phoenix, spending money lavishly 
wherever they went. 

Finally they reached San Francisco. But 
the city by the Golden Gate did not hold 
them long. Desiring by now to see more 
and more of the world, and to take a train 
ride, they journeyed to Denver, Chicago 
and on to New York, by way of Wash- 
ington. In New York they continued to 
spend money lavishly and then awoke to 
the sobering fact that they were almost 
broke. They hadn’t even enough to buy 
train tickets west. 

They set about to adjust the matter. 
They selected, of all places, the Astor 
House, and shortly after the hour of mid- 
night cornered John Karnell in a far 
corner of the-lobby. Karnell, who hailed 
from Boston, happened to be carrying a 
large sum of money, and he also had had 
too many drinks. With the business end 
of a six-shooter jabbed into his stomach, 
he surrendered his wallet, containing 
about $4,000; and then he obediently 
went off to bed, not reporting the rob- 
bery until the following morning, when 
he discovered his wallet missing. 

By then the two bandits had disap- 
peared, and he couldn’t even provide the 
police with a fair description of them. 
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Heeled with spending money, Guest 
and Felton decided on a leisurely trip 
back to the land from whence they came. 
They stopped off in Coffeyville, Kansas, 
to see Felton’s aging mother, and then 
went on to Arizona. They had heard 
much about Tombstone, which was not 
far from their old stamping grounds, and 
decided to go there. They arrived on a 
winter’s day at the beginning of 1882. 

But the town did not look good to 
them. It was just emerging from the 
shocking effects of the Earp-Clanton feud, 
which had ended in a vicious gun battle 
at the O. K. Corral, and already there 
was reform in the air. As Guest remarked 
to his partner, it was no place for an 
“honest” criminal and they pulled out, 
heading south across the border. 

In a little town called Pera, Felton 
became enmeshed with a Senorita Man- 
riquez, who threatened to cut out his 
heart if he dared to leave town without 
taking her along. 

Fearing that she might indeed carry 
out her threat some night while he slept, 
Felton decided it was time to find an- 
other hiding place. 

Secretly they outfitted themselves for 
a journey to Mexico City, but en route 
they passed within sight of Juarez and El 
Paso, and once more the urge to visit 
Jenny’s place was overpowering. This 
time they left their horses in front, as 
all other visitors did, where they would 
appear less conspicuous, But a deputy 
who happened to be standing across the 
road in the shadows saw and recognized 
them immediately. 

Guest’s uncanny sense of danger saved 
them from being ambushed. Walking in, 
he turned to look back just as the deputy 
left the shadows and hurried away. He 
did not recognize the man as a deputy, 
but was immediately suspicious. “Come 
on,” he said to Felton, “and don’t waste 
any time about it.” 


They were well away before six horse- 
men descended upon the place, but some- 
one who came to the door—probably 
Jenny herself—told them the bandits had 
just left and had ridden toward the river. 

Down to the river galloped the pur- 
suers. It was too dark to see much, and 
believing the quarry had fled they 
plunged across the stream. 

A volley from the Mexican shore sent 
two men sliding from their saddles. The 
four remaining horsemen opened fire, 
shooting at the gun flashes which stabbed 
out into the darkness. But the fire of the 
bandits was too concentrated and too 
deadly for them, They began to retreat 
back across the stream. Another man 
threw up his hands and splashed into 
the shallow water. 

An hour Jater men with lanterns were 
still searching for one of the bodies, which 
was not recovered until the following 
morning. 

In the gun battle at the river Felton 
received a bullet in the right thigh, and 
the wound began giving him trouble. 
They struck out for Pera, Felton pre- 
ferring to face the irate Senorita Man- 
riquez rather than die of gangrene. 

The senorita had cooled down some- 
what and was:glad to see them She placed 
poultices over the wound and kept it 


bathed in hot water. But the poison had 
gained too much headway, and five days 
after they arrived in Pera Felton died. 
He was buried in the local cemetery and 
his body lies there today. 

On his own now, Guest began living 
a quiet life, going from town to ‘own, 
never staying long in one place. With 
the money he had, and Felton’s share, he 
was able to do a little horse trading here 
and there, Fighting his way out of an- 
other trap, he managed to kill five more 
posse members. 

But his luck was to change. On a late 
January day in 1883 Deputy United 
States Marshal Frank Chisholm rode 
alone across the border at Nogales. Speak- 
ing Spanish fluently, he had no misgiv- 
ings about passing himself off as a roving 
cowboy looking for a job in Mexico. He 
had been on many ofhcial missions into 
Mexico and was known by the chiefs of 
the rurales. 

Arriving in Magdalena, Chisholm 
learned that a man answering Guest's 
description had been seen riding south 
toward Hermosillo. 

It was not long before the deputy was 
riding a hot trail. At one hacienda he was 
told that he was but a few hours behind 
the fugitive. 

The next morning Guest called at the 
hacienda of Senor de Rivas and tried to 
talk up a horse trade, He was sitting in 
the patio when he saw the muzzle of a 
six-shooter creeping over the patio wall. 
Behind the gun was a Texas sombrero. 

Leaping quickly out of his chair and 
drawing his gun, Guest fired from the 
hip, but the man behind the wall was too 
well protected; the bullet sent a shower 
of adobe into the air and sped off harm- 
lessly through space. 

The man behind the wall fired almost 
at the same time, and for the first time 
in his life Guest felt the sting of a bullet, 
which struck him in the shoulder and 
rendered ‘his right arm useless. He 
reached down to pick up his gun with his 
left hand but a sharp command arrested 
the movement. 

“Guest, if you touch that gun I'll kill 
you; get ’em up!” 

The outlaw raised his left hand, while 
the blood trickled from his limp right 
arm. 

Chisholm crawled over the fence, 
picked up the gun and placed Guest 
under arrest, 

Taken to Nogales when he was able to 
travel again, the outlaw was tried in that 
district for the murder of Deputy Sheriff 
Lloyd Foltz and was found guilty, re- 
ceiving a life sentence. Many other 
charges of murder were held in abeyance. 

Because of the fact that Guest origi- 
nally had been found guilty of a crime he 
had not committed, the death penalty 
was not invoked. 

After Guest served five years in the Ter- 
ritorial Prison, friends of the outlaw were 
successful in bringing about his release. 

Guest died in Los Angeles in 1926, 
probably the least publicized of all the 
Southwest's outlaws. In his time he had 
killed more men than Billy the Kid. The 
Rio Grande did run red with blood, just 
as he had predicted, all because a sheriff 
had once been too anxious to pin a 
murder on someone,—THE END 
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Hay Barn to Sugar Bowl 


[Continued from page 33] 


persuasive DaGrosa sold Julian on Holy 
Cross, too, orally etching an attractive 
football setup and wrapping up the 
package with an appealing outline of the 
basketball program that would be Dog- 
gie’s alone, That did it. After consider- 
able thought, Doggie cut loose from 
Muhlenburg and his familiar Pennsyl- 
vania haunts, trading complete coaching 
security and adequate compensation for 
the nebulous but rosy tuture painted by 
DaGrosa, 

First shock was the gymnasium. It 
turned out to be a conyerted barn con- 
taining a quarter-size replica of a regula- 
tion basketball floor. The hoops were 
flush against the end walls. The dim lines 
marking the confines of the floor were 
only a foot from the side walls. A high- 
school kid could stand under one basket 
and flip the ball through the opposite 
hoop. Spectators? There wasn’t even 
enough room for the players. 

Then Julian started to delve into 
the basketball history of the institu- 
tion. He learned that since the turn of 
the century the sport had been dropped 
and revived four times. There was neither 
enthusiasm nor talent among the student 
body. When Julian took oyer, the air was 
almost out of the balls. 

DaGrosa had mentioned basketball 
scholarships, so Julian poked his nose 
into that situation, too—but only after 
he had held a tentative midsummer 
practice session and discovered that noth- 
ing but prayer could help the handful 
of candidates. 

By this time, Julian had endeared him- 
self to the officials at Worcester by his 
natural shy charm, his old-world courtesy, 
and his complete frankness. There 1s 
nothing of the dissembler about Julian. 
He is completely sincere, gives honest an- 
swers to honest questions, and lives by 
his word. 

Julian tried the direct approach. He 
went right to the Faculty Moderator of 
Athletics and explained the situation. He 
left the office with the promise of three 
basketball scholarships, encumbered by 
the specific restriction that the recipients 
meet the scholastic entrance require- 
ments, already hoisted to almost super- 
brain level to screen the flood of postwar 
applicants. 

‘Then came the raid on the New York 
area. Julian turned there for material be- 
cause basketball is the major grammar 
and high-school sport in that section. He 
enlisted the aid of a New York lawyer, 
Jerry Clarke, who was the moving spirit 
behind Holy Cross alumni in that area. 
Clarke, who had helped interest football 
players in Holy Cross, produced three 
17-year-old court demons whom Julian 
took practically sight unseen. 

Dermie O'Connell had captained Car- 
dinal Hayes High in New York and was 
voted the most valuable player in the 
Haggerty Memorial Tournament. George 
Kaftan, a Greek youngster from New 
Jersey, had captained Xavier High and 
was the leading scorer among all inde- 
pendent schools in New York city. 


Charlie Bollinger, whose ascension to a 
height of 6 feet 6 inches had been so rapid 
that he was still a little awkward, had led 
St. Cecelia High to the New Jersey cham- 
pionship in 1944 and was an all-state 
selection in his senior year. 

But three players don’t make a basket- 
ball team, and in desperation, Julian 
sent another hurry call to Clarke, No 
more scholarships were available, but per- 
haps some returning veterans might like 
to matriculate at Worcester. Uncle Sam 
would pay the freight through the GI 
Bill of Rights, Practically as the doors of 
the registration office were closing, in 
from New York came three more answers 
to Julian’s supplications, 

The Mullaney brothers were accepted 
for the freshman class without question. 
Joe Mullaney, 21, had captained Chami- 
nade High’s team for two years before 
joining the Army Air Forces and becom- 
ing a pilot of a B-26 Marauder. He cooled 
off between flights by starring for the 
Turner Field quintet and was awarded 
a trophy as the outstanding player in the 
Eastern Flying Command. Brother Dave, 
one year younger, also captained Chami- 
nade High and also joined the Air 
Forces, but he stayed on the ground as 
an athletic instructor and helped Wil- 
liams Field win the championship of the 
Western Flying Command. 


The authorities at Worcester pon- 
dered long over the third application, 
from 22-year-old Ken Haggerty. Ken had 
captained Andrew Jackson High to the 
New York city championship in 1942 and 
had won a place on the all-city team. He 
matriculated at Fordham, where he 
helped the Rams reach the National 
Invitation Tournament. Then he joined 
the Navy, paused long enough at Cornell 
to be selected on the second All-Ivy 
League team, and finally went to the 
West Coast, where he captained the San 
Diego Naval Hospital team to the South- 
ern California service championship. 
The itinerary bothered the good fathers. 
for they tolerate no tramp athletes at 
Holy Cross. Finally they decided to admit 
Haggerty to the junior class, a decision 
that paid off both scholastically and ath- 
letically. 

Julian was satisfied: “The boys got 
along good right off,” says Doggie. “They 
didn’t mind the poor facilities. Most of 
the time we didn’t bother to try to prac- 
tice in our cigar box. We made arrange- 
ments to take the squad to other floors— 
Worcester South High, Worcester Acad- 
emy, Clark University, and the Norton 
Company. We arranged our practice 
schedule to fit in with the time some 
gym was available. One day we'd-eat at 
four-thirty so we could taxi to a gym at 
six. We'd give the boys a bottle of milk 
after practice. Other times we'd practice 
at five o’clock and eat at seven. And we 
even took sandwiches along a couple of . 
umes, i 

“T think that was the secret of our 
success. I didn’t have the boys at practice 
long enough to teach them any bad 
habits. I didn’t have enough time to do 
them any harm.” 

Holy Cross and New England basket- 
ball got its biggest boost in the very 
first game on the schedule in December, 


1945. The young Crusaders went to New 
York to play CCNY at the Garden. Mest 
New England teams would have been 
awed at opening in the eastern capital 
of basketball, but it didn’t mean a thing 
to these boys because they were playmg 
right in their own back yards. At any rate, 
they took ten years off Coach Nat Hol- 
man’s life by trouncing the Beavers, 
45 to 35. “GCNY had a bad night,” ex- 
plained Julian. “Holy Cross has the mak- 
ings of a great team,” contradicted Boston 
sports writers. ' 

For once the sports writers were right. 
Playing all their home games at Boston 
Garden, Holy Cross compiled that 12-3 
record, They upset a Harvard team that 
ultimately went to the NCAA tourna- 
ment. They broke all New England at- 
tendance records early in the season when 
13,900 jammed Boston Garden to its fire- 
law capacity to see them lose a sensational 
game to Rhode Island State and All- 
American Ernie Calyerly. Holy Cross 
played to 63,582 spectators and provided 
a solid foundation for big-time college 
basketball in Boston. 

Encouraged by the success of that first 
big season, Walter Brown, president of 
the Boston Garden-Arena Corporation, 
dug down for $15,000 to provide a dupli- 
cate floor at the Boston Arena, thus insur- 
ing perfect playing conditions at the two 
largest auditoriums in New England. He 
was counting on Holy Cross to fill one or 
the other several times during the 1946-47 
season. 

To uphold his end of the bargain, 
Julian went ahunting again, armed as 
before with three precious scholarships. 
This time he bagged Bob Cousy, who 
captained Andrew Jackson High and 
won the scoring championship of Queens. 
He also uncovered a covey of former 
GIs like Frank Oftring of Brooklyn 
Prep, Bob McMullin of St. Ann’s 
Academy, and Chuck Graver of Summit 
Hill, Pennsylvania. 

Doggie was actually wallowing in 
material when he opened practice in 
October, 1946, for the squad had also 
been augmented by a pair of talented 
Worcester boys—Bob Curran, who before 
the war had captained St. John’s High 
into the New England Catholic tourna- 
ment, and Andy Laska, who had won 
all-state and all-New England honors as 
captain of state-champion Worcester 
North High. 

Things were so good that Doggie al- 
most put himself into the hospital worry- 
ing that something would .go wrong. He 
qualifies as the free-style worrying cham- 
pion of the world and will meet all 
comers at catchweights, including the 
lugubrious Frank Leahy. 

While the material was better, practice 
conditions at Worcester were just the 
same. For the first five weeks, Doggie took 
his men into the little gymnasium and 
had them ignore the baskets completely, 
They simply moved the ball around, 
gaining confidence in themselves and 
confidence in their mates. 

Then off they started on their scenic 
tour of gymnasiums, here one night, 
there the next. Julian indoctrinated the 
new men with his simple but rigid the- 
ories. “It’s a build-up on the give-and-go 
system. You play with the fellow from 
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whom you get the ball. Two men can play 
all night, until one gets a chance to cut 
for the basket. If you can’t get the ball to 
him, then start the process all over again 
with a new partner. 

“In general we use a basic weave, with 
two men in and three men out. We have 
only five fundamental plays which are 
the bases for our impromptu stuff. We 
have no signals, and anybody can start 
the play. You must learn to recognize 
the plays from the starting movements. 

“We have very few pick-off plays, but 
we do try to get defensive players run- 
ning into each other. We often screen 
on the back man. Our own back men 
are the most important. We'll make our 
last substitutions in the back line, some- 
thing like in hockey, where the defense- 
men are not changed as frequently as 
the forwards.” 

Julian teaches his men very few out- 
of-bounds plays. “I’ve never seen any of 
those ‘rubber-stamp’ plays set the game 
on fire,” he says. “We do have a few side- 
court plays on which we throw the ball 
to someone for a quick shot, but in gen- 
eral I prefer to let the men work on their 
own.” 

He feels much the same about foul- 
shooting. “I let a player shoot in his 
natural style. If he makes seventy per cent 
of his tries and sixty-five per cent in 
games, I let him alone. If 1 find that he 
falls below that average and I have to 
change him, I try to have him shoot un- 
derhand. That’s the way I would teach 
youngsters just starting to learn the 
game.” 

He has one wrinkle that many other 
New England coaches have copied. He 
never lets his top three reserves scrim- 
mage against his starting quintet. “Since 
those three will be the first to be substi- 


tuted in games, I don’t want them to 
get into the habit in practice of working 
against the men with whom they will be 
teaming in games.” 

Finally, as a sort of memory exercise, 
he has every member of the squad learn 
seventeen “first rules.” The players can 
recite them in their sleep, so they seldom 
violate the simple but important. prin- 
ciples which Doggie advocates. When 
players forget, Doggie tells them, “Look, 
fellows, I know only one game and that 
is the game I teach. I know nothing of 
the other guy’s game. Now do as I tell 
you.” 

That may sound a little harsh, but 
actually Doggie isn't the domineering 
type of coach—partly because he is not 
impressive physically. He stands a frac- 
tion under 5 feet 8 inches and seldom 
varies from his weight of 175 pounds. 
His hair is thinning after two decades of 
nervous massaging, but his deepening 
forehead only adds to his gnomelike ap- 
pearance. 

He manages to inject a good deal of 
homely philosophy into his basketball 
coaching, for he feels that he has an 
obligation to his players beyond teach- 
ing them to win games. “Life is like a 
wagon wheel,” he told his players at the 
height of their 23-game winning streak. 
“You're on top one day. A mere half turn 
and you're on the bottom the next.” 

Doggie shows his consideration for his 
players in many ways. Since most of them 
come from New York, he arranged a 
private Purple network that operated 
throughout the season. After every game 
he chose one boy to telephone his parents 
in New York. In a matter of minutes, 
the victory tidings were then relayed to 
all the other families in New York and 
New Jersey, 
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“Third race at Hialeah: Fleetwood, 6.20, 4.60, 2.10.” 


Things like this ave made him popu- 
lar with the New England sports writers, 
too. For one thing, he has never given 
them a bum steer. They make allow- 
ances for his pessimism, which they recog- 
nize as an honest but peculiar personality 
trait rather than a pose. They find him 
modest to a fault—as on the homecoming 
after the NCAA victory when he refused 
to accompany the squad back to Wor- 
cester “because he didn’t want to take 
any attention away from the players at 
the big celebration.” 

They like to kid him about his worry- 
ing. One of the best laughs of the year 
came at a meeting of the Boston Basket- 
ball Writers Association when Doggie 
was reaching lachrymose heights. All the 
listeners whipped out paper towels with 
the printed inscription, “Special Doggie 
Julian Crying Towel." 

For all his external nervousness that 
keeps him jumping up and down on the 
bench, Julian is a masterful game coach. 
He talks softly, finds solutions to offen- 
sive and defensive problems even before 
the men on the floor have recognized the 
situation, and explains the tactical 
changes so clearly and calmly that his 
players seldom get panicky. 

The Crusaders opened their 1946-47 
schedule with four victories, then 
dropped three straight. Those three de- 
feats served as a cold pack to reduce 
cranial swelling—permanently. And Jul- 
ian found the answer to the gripes that 
are bound to come when a coach has ten 
excellent players and only five places to 
put them. He instituted the platoon sys- 
tem, letting the newcomers play as one 
unit and the veterans as the other. He 
alternated them in every game for the 
rest of the regular season, and they re- 
warded him with twenty straight victo- 
ries. 

It was a miracle that Julian survived 
the regular season. He worried collec- 
tively about the whole schedule and in- 
dividually over each game as it came 
along. At one stage he even had his fam- 
ily helping him worry. With Holy Cross 
scheduled to play Canisius College in 
Boston late in January, he picked up the 
paper two days before the game and dis- 
covered that Earl Brown’s team had 
beaten CCNY by 22 points the night be- 
fore. He was wiping his forehead with his 
breakfast napkin when his 5-year-old 
daughter, Christine Marie, trotted down- 
stairs. 

She took one look at her father and 
asked, “What's the matter, Daddy? Did 
the boys look lousy in practice again last 
night?” 

If there ever had been any doubt about 
Julian’s coaching greatness, it was dis- 
pelled during the NCAA tournament. 
He manipulated his players like a master 
strategist; he junked the platoon system 
and made individual substitutions at psy- 
chological moments; he fired some of his 
players to fever pitch, calmed others 
down; he set up flexible plans for offense 
and defense, changed them at crucial 
moments to cover fast-developing situa- 
tions; he didn’t make a bad guess in three 
games. 

The big problem in the finale with 
Oklahoma was to stop Gerald Tucker, 
leading scorer in the Big 6, who used his 
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tremendous height in the bucket. “Any 
defender who works the whole game 
against a man like that is bound to foul 
out,” figured Julian, so he alternated 
three men on ‘Tucker. One of them was 
Kaftan, who had scored 31 points in the 
previous game. 

The crowd didn’t like Tucker, partly 
because he was 26 years old and looked 
eyery day of it. The contrast was more 
marked because most of the Holy Cross 
players were just nudging 20. The cocky 
westerner, in a tone audible ten rows 
up in the stadium, needled Kaftan, “I 
got Hot Shot. The guy who scored thirty 
points. How'd you ever get that many 
points?” 

Without shifting his chewing gum, the 
19-year-old Kaftan replied, “Shucks, 
Tucker, this is a young man’s game.” 

The Crusaders also utilized one of 
their little private tension-breakers in 
this tight-lipped championship game. 
Dermie O'Connell, as native a New 
Yorker as ever murdered the English 
language, lives on 138rd Street. He had 
been colder than a Gloucester mackerel 
in two previous games, but Doggie 
played a hunch and tossed him in against 
Oklahoma. 

As he entered the game, Joe Mullaney 
greeted him, “Come on, Doimie.” Kaftan 
yelled over, “Remember good ol’ hunnert 
and thoity-thoid street.” The crowd 
roared and “Doimie” relaxed. On the first 
play he swished a beautiful basket and 
was on his way to 18 yery important 
points. 

The players themselves hoisted Doggie 
Julian to their shoulders after that final 
victory. He was almost crying—crying the 
tears that had accumulated through 
twenty years of coaching anonymity. But 
anonymity for Julian and mediocrity for 
Holy Cross basketball ended that night. 

The pot of gold at the end of the rain- 
bow was overflowing. For the college, the 
immediate pay-off was a check for $5,000, 
over and above all expenses, to add to 
the substantial regular-season earnings. 

The fruits from the monetary windfall 


- are evident in Worcester today, where a 


huge Army recreation building has re- 
placed the old gymnasium. This tempo- 
rary structure, designed to tide the squad 
over until a modern, permanent gym- 
nasium can be built, has a regulation 
court for intercollegiate games and four 
smaller courts for intramural play. 
What's more, it will accommodate 4,000 
spectators, so Holy Cross is no longer a 
team without a practice surface or a home 
floor, 

The pay-off in prestige cannot be 
evaluated because it will be a continu- 
ing process. Holy Cross finally was ranked 
as the top team in one of the major 
rating systems, third in the other. The 
Sugar Bowl. invitation, proffered im- 
mediately after the NCAA final and 
promptly accepted, is a matter of prestige 
rather than profit, because competing 
teams get only full expenses and a chance 
to see the Sugar Bowl football game on 
New Year’s Day. On this same vacation 
trip, however, the Crusaders are sched- 
uled for lucrative stopovers in St. Louis 
and Chicago. Since Haggerty is the only 
major loss by graduation, the Crusaders 
should do all right. 


Things are not so bad with Julian, 
either. Immediately after the tournament 
he was offered a five-year contract at St. 
John’s, an Eastern hotbed of basketball. 
Several professional teams made dainty 
gestures in his direction, too. But Julian 
was relatively happy at Holy Cross and 
his family was delighted with Worcester, 
where there is plenty of room for living. 

The only discordant note was that 
Julian and DaGrosa had grown apart in 
two years of football coaching, a situa- 
tion that was intolerable for the frank 
and open Julian, That's what he wanted 
to discuss when he went back for the sec- 
ond contract conference. He didn’t have 
much trouble with the front office, for 
the old gray hat was still the right size 
and he was still the same gentle, shy 
Doggie Julian, although he had muc 
more to sell this time. : 

The exact terms of the new agreement 
hayen’t been settled, since the old con- 
tract runs until next February, but Dog- 
gie’s immediate problem was solved 
when he was released from all football 
obligations and received permission to 
pursue his personal affairs in the off- 
season. 

He found time to teach at two basket- 
ball clinics and conduct a third, but he 
was forced to decline invitations to lec- 
ture at coaching schools in Wyoming, 
Kansas, Missouri, and Georgia. Those 
bids were votes of recognition from dis- 
tricts where the name of Julian had 
meant absolutely nothing only a few 
months before. 

He refused them because he preferred 
to become backfield coach for the Bos- 
ton Yanks in the National Professional 
Football League and help his old Penn- 
sylvania coaching rival, Maurice “Clip- 
per” Smith, oyer the first-year bumps. 

Why did he make the choice? It's a 
secret, but do you know the fayorite sport 
of the nation’s top basketball coach? It’s 
football! 


JULIAN’S FIRST RULES 


1. Be careful with the ball—it is 20- 
karat gold. 

2. Be careful on lay-ups. 

8. Basketball is a game of move, so 

MOVE. 

Fake direction at all times. 

Move to beat the pass. 

When in trouble make a V. 

Possession is 75 per cent of bask- 

etball, so don’t be anxious to 

give it away. 

8. Only one man cuts at a time. 

9. If any of your shots are blocked, 
you shouldn't have shot. 

10. Dribbling is an emergency meas- 
ure, 

Il. Talk to your teammates on the 
floor. 

12. Keep the hands up on defense at 
all times. 

13. Get position for rebounds. 

14. You should make 70 per cent of 
your fouls; shoot them carefully. 

15. Keep the defense busy at all times. 

16. Never underrate your opponent. 

17, Practice does not make perfect if 

you practice the wrong thing. 
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Patton’s Talk With God 


[Continued from page 51] 


lengthy reports to his God were nothing 
_ new, for the many members of his staff 
knew him to be a deeply religious man 
who thought it wise to explain “current 
situation” and to never forget the value 
of “divine guidance,” and it was of little 
surprise to us of the staff when we learned 
of his standing before the Christ image 
to give forth his now famous prayer. 

(These are Patton’s own words. Part of 
my job was to keep a record of everything 
Patton said. I talked to several staff of- 
ficers and compared their versions of the 
prayer with my own. After making a 
transcription, I checked it with the Gen- 
eral and he okayed it.) 

“Sir,” he began quietly, the dim lights 
of the War Room lamps flickering on the 
crucifix, “this is Patton talking. The last 
fourteen days have been straight hell. 
Rain, snow, more rain, more snow—and 
I'm beginning to wonder what's going on 
in Your headquarters. Whose side are 
You on, anyway? 

“For three years my chaplains haye 
been explaining this as a religious war. 
This, they tell me, is the Crusades all over 
again, except that we’re riding tanks in- 
stead of chargers. They keep insisting that 
we are here to annihilate the German 
Army and the godless Hitler so that re- 
ligious freedom may return to Europe. 

“Up until now I haye gone along with 


them, for You have given us Your un- 
reserved co-operation. Clear skies and a 
calm sea in Africa made the landings 
highly successful and helped us to elimi- 
nate Rommel. Sicily was comparatively 
easy, and You supplied excellent weather 
for our armored dash across France, the 
greatest military victory that You have 
thus far allowed me. You haye often 
given me excellent guidance in difficult 
command decisions and You have led 
German units into traps that made their 
elimination fairly simple. 

“But now, You've changed horses in 
midstream. You seem to have given Von 
Rundstedt every break in the book and, 
frankly, he’s been beating hell out of us. 
My army is neither trained nor equipped 
for winter warfare. And, as You know, 
this weather is more suitable for Eskimos 
than for southern cavalrymen.” 

The General stopped, took a hasty 
glance at the weather forecast that was 
thumbtacked to the war map. “Cold 
Continued rain and snow. Ceiling 100 
feet. Visibility 300 feet.” 

“But now, Sir,” he went on, an under- 
lying quality of anger in his voice, “I 
can't help but feel that I have offended 
You in some way. That suddenly You 
have lost all sympathy with our cause. 
That You are throwing in with Von 
Rundstedt and his paper-hanging god. 
You know without me telling You that 
our situation is desperate. Sure, I can tell 
my staff that everything is going accord- 
ing to plan, but there's no use telling You 
that my 101st Airborne is holding out 


against tremendous odds in Bastogne, and 
that this continual storm is making it im- 
possible to supply them even from the 
air. I've sent Hugh Gaffey, one of my 
ablest generals, with his 4th Armored 
Division, north toward that all-important 
road center to relieve the encircled garri- 
son, and he’s finding Your Weather much 
more difficult than he is the Krauts.” 

Again the general paused to study the 
crucifix. His eyes softened, a quieter tone 
crept into his voice. 

“T don’t like to complain unreasonably, 
but my soldiers from the Meuse to Echter- 
nach are suffering the tortures of the 
damned, Today I visited several hospitals, 
all full of frostbite cases, and the 
wounded are dying in the fields because 
they cannot be brought back for medical 
care. 

“But this isn’t the worst of the situa- 
tion. Lack of visibility, continued rains, 
have completely grounded my air force. 
My technique of battle calls for close-in 
fighter-bomber support, and if my planes 
can’t fly, how can I use them as aerial 
artillery? Not only is this a deplorable 
situation, but, worse yet, my reconnais- 
sance planes haven't been in the air for 
fourteen days, and I haven't the faintest 
idea of what's going on behind the Ger- 
man lines. 

“Dammit, Sir, I can’t fight a shadow, 
he was using that voice that he reserved 
for patient explanation to superior com- 
manders. “Without Your co-operation 
from a weather standpoint, I am deprived 
of an accurate disposition of the German 
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armies, and how in hell can I be intelli- 
gent in my attack? All this probably 
sounds unreasonable to You, but I have 
lost all patience with Your chaplains who 
insist that this is a typical Ardennes win- 
ter, and that I must have faith. 

“Faith and patience be damned! You 
haye just got to make up Your mind 
whose side You're on! You must come to 
my assistance, so that I may dispatch the 
entire German Army as a birthday pres- 
ent to Your Prince of Peace.” 

Again Patton stopped, walked to the 
large Gothic window that looked out 
upon the centuries-old courtyard—looked 
out upon two feet of snow, with heavy 
flakes continually adding to the white 
blanket that covered the cobblestones, 

“Sir,” he said, again turning toward the 
image of the Crucifixion, “I have never 
been an unreasonable man. I am not 
going to ask You for the impossible. I do 
not even insist upon a miracle, for all I 
request is four days of clear weather. 

“Give me four clear days so that my 
planes can fly; so that my fighter-bombers 
may bomb and strafe, so that my recon- 
naissance may pick out targets for my 
magnificent artillery. Give me four days 
of sunshine to dry this blasted mud, so 
that my tanks may roll, so that ammuni- 
tion and rations may be taken to my hun- 
gry, ill-equipped infantry. I need these 
four days to send Von Rundstedt and his 
godless army to their Valhalla. I am sick 
of this unnecessary butchery of American 
youth, and in exchange for four days of 
fighting weather, I will deliver You 
enough Krauts to keep Your bookkeeping 
department months behind in their 
work, ...” 

The General lowered his head, stood 
silently for a moment. “. . . Amen,” he 
said, softly. 


Then, putting on his helmet, he 
started for the doorway, only to pull up 
short, for there, standing in the shadow 
of the ornamental archway, he encount- 
ered one of the Third Army chaplains. 

“Well, Chaplain,” Patton’s voice held 
surprise. “Been standing there long?” 

“Some time, sir,” the chaplain replied. 

“Long enough to hear me talking. with 
your Boss?” And when the chaplain 
nodded in assent, “Think He heard me? 
Think He'll do anything about it?” 

The chaplain, not long under Patton’s 
command, was naturally taken aback. 

“T'm sure I don’t know, sir,” he stum- 
bled. “Personally, I’ve never heard any- 
thing quite like this before. I was amazed 
to hear you pray in this beautiful chapel. 
I have heard that you prayed often, but 
as to the Lord hearing you—I just don’t 
know.” 

“Huh. Don’t suppose that you do.” The 
General's yoice was once again that of 
the Army Commander, accustomed to 
immediate and unquestioning obedience. 
“To get to more practical things, Chap- 
lain: if there ever was a time for prayer, 
this is that time. If our Lord couldn't hear 
the voice of one man, perhaps he could 
hear 300,000 voices.” 

The General studied the man of the 
cloth who stood before him. Apparently 
satisfied with what he saw, he went on: 

“Chaplain, as your army commander, f 
order you to do something for me. I want 
you to write a prayer suitable for printing 


ou the back of my Christmas message, 
which has already been prepared for dis- 
tribution to every officer and man in the 
Third Army. Boil down what I have been 
trying to say here this evening, and we'll 
have the engineers print it so that distri- 
bution can be made by noon tomorrow. 
If we can do this, perhaps your Boss will 
hear our plea and appreciate the serious- 
ness of the situation. That's all!” 

The chaplain hurried to his quarters 
and, after the production of many drafts, 
presented a copy to the General. Then, 
between them they rewrote the Christmas 
Prayer and the engineers hurriedly pro- 
duced the desired number of copies. 

Next morning, cards went forward with 
each unit's supplies and before noon 
every member of the Third Army who 
could be reached had the card in hand, 
On one side was the Patton Christmas 
message: 


“To each officer and soldier in the 
Third United States Army, I wish a 
Merry Christmas. I have full confi- 
dence in your courage, devotion to 
duty, and skill in battle. We march in 
our might to complete victory. May 
God's blessing rest upon each of you 
on this Christmas Day. 

G. S. Patton, Jr., 

Lieutenant General, 
Commanding, Third 
United States Army,” 


while on the reverse side: 


“Almighty and most merciful 
Father, we humbly beseech Thee, of 
Thy great goodness, to restrain these 
immoderate rains with which we 
have had to contend. Grant us fair 
weather for Battle. Graciously 
hearken to us as soldiers who call 
upon Thee that armed with Thy 
power, we may advance from victory 
to victory and crush the oppression 
and wickedness of our enemies, and 
establish Thy justice among men and 
nations. Amen.” 


History is spotted with miracles that 
have been confirmed by single individuals 
or a handful of so-called reliable wit- 
nesses, but that which followed the issu- 
ance of the Patton prayer was witnessed 
by over 300,000 men and all tell the same 
story. Some have passed the result off as a 
fluke change in the weather despite the 
adverse predictions of army metcor- 
ologists. But to those 300,000 men of his 
army, none described it better than the 
private soldier who shouted, “Patton has 
thrown a miracle!” 

And a miracle it was. At noon the snow 
turned to a warm rain. By 1 p. m. the 
skies had lightened; by 2 o'clock the 
sun majestically broke through the cloud 
banks to shine upon the battle field for 
the first time in fourteen days. Heavy 
rain clouds were washed from the sky like 
straws before a tornado and by 3 o'clock 
the first of the fighter-bombers eame roar- 
ing over the foxholes at tree-top level. 

Infantrymen rose to cheer the Thun- 
derbolts that came over the snow-covered 
trees in waves, and the men in the for- 
ward observation posts joyfully listened 
to the crashing of tons of bombs and the 
cracking of machine guns as the fighter- 
bombers dumped their 500-pound bombs 


and strafed the German concentrations. 
The Thunderbolts kept up the relentless 
attack until dark and then the Black 
Widow night fighters (radar-equipped) 
took over and strafed the German supply 
columns that moved in the total darkness. 

Christmas morning broke clear—two 
days in succession—and the 8th Air Force 
sent hundreds of Flying Fortresses and 
Liberators from their English bases to 
plaster the German rear areas, their vapor 
trails a glorious sight to the ground forces 
below. In that one day the fighter cover 
accounted for 361 enemy planes that 
tried to break up the American forma- 
tions. Our reconnaissance planes darted 
in to photograph the entire German 
penetration area, and Intelligence was 
once again reasonably intelligent. 

On the ground the doughfoot morale 
skyrocketed, Once again air-support of- 
ficers, working with the infantry and in 
radio contact with the fighter-bombers, 
called for close-in support against trouble- 
some targets, and a spectacular air drop 
from G-47s dumped hundreds of tons of 
rations and ammunition to the encircled 
men of the Bastogne Pocket. 

A warm, chinook wind came up at 
noon, and the snow began to melt and 
the mud started to dry. Supply columns 
dug themselves out and began to move on 
the ice-free roads, and the quartermasters 
rushed turkeys up so that every man who 
could be reached had his promised help- 
ing of turkey for Christmas dinner. 

Taking advantage of the break in the 
weather, Hugh Gaffey’s 4th Armored Di- 
vision, along with some components of 
the 80th Infantry, advanced on Bastogne, 
and late on Christmas Day came within 
sight of the besieged garrison. On the 
third day of the miracle (26 December) 
they broke through the last of the Ger- 
man resistance and Bastogne was re- 
lieved. 

Forty truckloads of supplies followed 
Gaffey into the rubble that was the town, 
and twenty-two ambulances were given 
road priority so that the wounded could 
be brought to the evacuation hospitals 
set up in the Luxembourg area. 

Next day the air force had a field day 
and destroyed so much of Von Rund- 
stedt’s army that he was forced to give up 
his ambitious plan and call for a general 
withdrawal to positions behind the Sieg- 
fried Line, his original jumping-off point. 
The Battle of the Bulge was virtually 
over. The Second World War on the 
European continent was practically 
ready for the history books. 

Late that night, General Patton re- 
turned to his headquarters a tired but 
contented man. His usually resplendent 
uniform was crusted with mud—dried 
mud—as he marched past the guard at the 
War Room entrance and into the con- 
verted chapel. 

The mobile power plant that had been 
used to light up the high-ceilinged cham- 
ber had failed, and dozens of candles had 
been called into service to light up the 
deserted room. They cast long shadows 
across the war map, and the image of the 
Crucifixion glowed in the halflight of 
the long tapers against the darkness of 
the recess in the far wall. 

The General placed his helmet on the 
draftsman’s table, picked up a pointer 
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and, half-turning toward the crucifix, 
began quieuy: 

“Sir,” he said, “This is Patton, again, 
and I beg to report complete success on 
the Third Army front. 

“At Bastogne (he placed the pointer on 
the map) our gallant troops have been 
relieved by an armored column. At Wiltz 
my artillery is pounding hell out of the 
retreating 5th Para Division. Here in the 
north Luxembourg sector, my infantry 
is mopping up the last of German resist- 
ance. 

“As You know, the mud is drying 
rapidly, almost miraculously, and my 
tanks are rolling again. My supply col- 
umns are moving thousands of tons of 
supplies, ammunition, and rations into 
the battle area. Best of all, we have man- 
aged to remove the wounded from Bas- 
togne, and losses there were much lighter 
than I had first feared.” 

The General paused to study the map. 

“On the way back from the front this 
evening, a thought occurred to me that I 
find most interesting,” he went on. “Be- 
fore this German break-through, Von 
Rundstedt had a choice of two possible 
courses of action, One, he could crawl 
into his hole behind the Siegfried Line 
and wait for us to start beating our brains 
out against his prepared defenses. Two, 
he could attack in the Ardennes in the 
hope of pushing to the English Channel 
and driving a wedge between the Allied 
armies, 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


“To accomplish this second and most 
ambitious plan, Von Rundstedt had to 
gamble on foul weather so that he could 
concentrate enough divisions to make the 
push and to do it secretly, so as to fool 
our intelligence, and have the advantage 
of surprise. You, Sir, gave him this oppor- 
tunity. If he had not had snow and rain, 
he would never have come out from be- 
hind his West Wall, permitting us to 
meet him to our adyantage—in the open. 
Instead, he would have stayed in his 
powerful Siegfried Line, and I shudder 
to think of the American casualties that 
would haye been the result of our trying 
to push him from these prepared de- 
fenses. 

“Sir, it occurs to me that perhaps You 
were much better informed of the situa- 
tion than I was, for it was that beastly 
weather I was cursing so loudly that per- 
mitted the German army to commit mass 
suicide. This, Sir, was a stroke of military 
genius, and I bow humbly to a superior 
military mind!” ; 

The General bowed slightly, turned to 
the window and looked out onto the 
open court, Snow was starting to fall 
again; huge flakes that soon covered the 
cobblestones of the court yard. Thanks- 
giving services for the Allied victory were 
being held throughout the thankful town. 
As he stood thus, a gentle smile on his 
tired face, he listened to. the ringing of 
the church bells of Luxembourg calling 
the faithful to prayer.—rae END 
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of ba ee grapefruit, tangerinea, SHE Lj Approx. 27 lbs. A tasteful basket mas, satisfaction guaranteed. We do 
quats, limes, a sugar loaf pineapple, h, containi: ixed - ii i 

din arofamurtes copa teens ot fruit, tangerines kumesstatiec,  f0f ship cold storage fruit. More than 
lowed in genuine, aged liqueur, jug of 11b. jar each of tropical fruitcon- | 1,500,000 gift packages have been 


orange blossom honey, 1 Ib. jar each 
of pure citrus marmalade, fruit con- 
serve, and box of COBBS chocolate 
coconut patties. 

GIFT No. 4—$8.00 —Approx. 54 Ibs. 
containing a complete variety of 
Florida’s finest fruits—oranges, 
&rapefruit, tangerines, kumquats, quats, Persian limes, and 
dimes, and a sugar loaf pineapple. a giant sugar loaf pineapple. 
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I COBBS, Box 1-AK, Little River, Florida 
i (Enclosed is my check or money order for $...... , for gift packages to be 


serve, lade, id . . . 
guava jelly."A typically topeal_ Shipped to enthusiastic customers dur- 


ani saeon | ing the past decade. We are the lar- 
0, 1—99.—Approx.27 gest Packers, Shippers, and Manu- 
Ibs. A 33 \ . 

basket of mired oranda. | facturers of tropical gift fruits and 


grapefruit, tangerines, kum- delicacies in America. 


] 0 Please send me your beautifully illustrated brochure-price list. | 
1 @ DON'T FORGET TO ATTACH LIST OF NAMES TO WHOM GIFTS ARE TO BE DELIVERED! a 
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@ it's not the gift, but what the gift gives 


kim that makes a man grin wide and handsomely on 


Christmas morning. So give him "B.V.D.” brand 


shirts, pajamas and robes, and they'll give him 


comfort, style, action-freedom from sun-up to sun-up. 


The “Ruggers” shirt gives him freedom—because the two-way 


collar is smart and correct with or without a tie, 


everywhere! The Rogue shirt is distinctive, buttonless 


and gives him roomy, leisure-right comfort. The Robe 


gives him colorful gaiety and masculine ease. The 


broadcloth pajamas give him a good night's sleep in 


any position! Watch him smile when he sees 
the B.V.D. label—because he knows B.V.D. 


invented comfort in men’s wear! 


‘Next to myself I like ‘B.V.D.' best!'’ 


''B.¥.0,7" AND “"RUGGERS*’ TRADE-MARKS ARE REG. U. S, PAT. OFFe 


The New Outboard 


Yes Sir! I’ve rented 
motors to fishermen for 
years... and never saw 
anything so fool-proof 
as this new Champion! 


Jeepers... it’s wonderful! I run 
the Champion, Bob gets the fish! 


Wow... Some fun! Instant, a 4 
one-pull, flood-proof starting uv 


«and power fo spare! 


That new Champion has worked 
wonders for our family... look 
at Dad out there with the kids! 


Deluxe 
Alternate Firing 
Lite Twin 
7.9 HP. Certified 
at 4200 R.P.M. 


Here’s thrilling news... three mag- 
nificent 1948 Champions, headed b 
the new alternate firing Lite TWIN! 
Always great motors, now greater 
than ever . . . even surpassing the 
models that made history in the 
Champion Motor Magic tests*. The 
new Champions are magically quiet, 
silent and vibrationless at every 
speed. Pull-o-matic starter, full re- 
verse, co-skipper steering, concen- 
tric carburetor, dual rotary valves 
... more of everything you want is 
yours in Champion, America’s Great 
Outboard Motor! 


*As we go to press, the Champion 
endurance-test run motor has passed 
its 4000th hour of operation! 


Hey kids! Know what? 
Our Pop lets us run our 
new Champion! 


NEW 1948 STANDARD SINGLE 
A rugged outboard for the 
man who wants dependable 
performance at low cost. 
4.2 H.P. OBC Certified at 
4300 R.P.M. 


NEW 1948 DELUXE SINGLE 
New super-quiet 100% 
under-water exhaust. Full 
reverse, Pull-o-matic start- 
er, co-skipper steering. 4.2 
H.P. OBC Certified at 4300 


R.P.M, 


A GRAND GIFT 
Make this a Champion Christmas 
for all the family. 
CHAMPION MOTORS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
eo) 


AMERICA’S GREAT UTBOARD MOTOR 
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FORTUNE'S Morford on » A SHOE IS 
A SURE SIGN OF SMART MOCCASIN 
STYLING AND UNIQUE COMFORT... 


@ When you see the itientic *““Moxford” 
Filet on a Fortune, it’s your invitation 

to step into America’s smartest moderately-priced 
moccasin — the extra-sturdy shoe of unique 
comfort. To bring you completeauthenticity in this 
highly-popular.maseuline style, Fortune first 
adopted the basie design of the colorful footwear of 
the American Indian. Teng with the 
newest long-wearing leather: Fortune improved 
its detailing. . . strengthened its construction 

— in short, modernized it for Twentieth-Century 
wear. And, what’s more, to assure you the 


snug-fitting, day-long support you expect of today’s 

fine shoes, Fortune built into ““Moxfords” that 
famous Fortune fit — a fit that makes a Fortune 
feel like it’s made for your foot, alone. 

So for moccasin styling, modernstu idiness and 
matchless comfort —all ata mo » pric 

— see your. Fortune deale r and ste 0 

ak ortune “Moxford” ey 
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BOVE: Style 6716. 
Blucher, antiqued 
ch grain. 


@ RIGHT: Style 6188. 
Single piece vemp, 
. zigzog stitching. 

* @ BELOW: Style 6143. 


Notural storm well, 
waterproofed sole. 
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SHOES FOR MEN 


Sagres Youre tn slyle when jo slefe into a GFouune 


RICHLAND-DAVIDSON SHOE COMPANY + A DIVISION OF GENERAL SHOE CORP. + NASHVILLE + TENN. 
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Junior sizes 
$3.65 
Prep Sizes 
$3.95 


Believe it or not... 
they’re Pajamas... 


Yes, First Nighters do fool you! They look like slack suits, and can 
double for them, too! But they’re actually pajamas! Handsome, 
sturdy, comfortable pajamas... sized for large and small fry. 

You'll love ’em for robe-less loafing .. . for gardening, for cruising .., 
for beachwear ... and, of course, comfortable sleeping! 


The pullover is fine, combed yarn balbriggan; the well-cut 
trousers of fine broadcloth. Tailored with Weldon’s 

own breathe-with-you Lastex Wonderbelt. In easy-on-the-eye 
solid colors or glorious striped, checked and solid combinations, 
Men’s sizes: A, B, C, D, and Mr. Long, for men over 6’ tall. 
Junior and Prep sizes for boys. 


At fine stores everywhere, or write for nearest dealer. 
Weldon Pajamas, 1270 Broadway, New York 1 


So 
Gx 4 > Individually 
a | packed in 
* “at handsome gift box 


, theres a wonderful hawest of pre-war lily in cen 


bolle f Seagram's Seven Crown. Seagrams Finest nerican Whiskey 


Pay POGQUW'S end be DW... of Pie We Quali 


SEAGRAM’S 7 CROWN BLENDED WHISKEY. 659% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Wear a 


BLOCK GRIPPER rua! | ‘ 


ButtOns! 


50 YOU MARRIED A PLAY GIRL? JUST SNAP-SNAP...THEY’RE SHUT 
Well, don’t let it throw you. So And Grippers just can’t come off. 
she does think eggplant is some- No sir. So hang on to your play girl. 
thing you scramble... There’s Only get her to give YOU some Block 
always the restaurant. Gripper Shirts for Christmas Quick! 


7 4\ 
now tees DRESS sni* c 
no A SPORT sn\® 


DQ em 


50 SHE CAN’T SEW. 


Don’t call her a so-and-so. Wear 
Block Gripper Shirts. Look, no 


buttons! Grippers, see? ; J 
ite ee 
The secret of California casualness 


1563 Mission Street, San Francisco 3 - 608 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles 14 
261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16 » 1218 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7 
207 Poydras Street, Dallas 


$5.95 TO $8.95 AT YOUR FAVORITE STORE OR WRITE BLOCK, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Dumb Dan 


[Continued from page 66] 


courage, but he recognizes his obvious 
fault—that the champ can be hit with a 
right hand. Like many fans, Dan feels 
the first puncher to land a real thunder- 
bolt on the Louis chin may well put out 
all the lights in Harlem for the next six 
months. 

“Just look at the guys who’ye hurt 
him,” pointed out Dumb Dan, “After 
Schmeling came old Jim Braddock. Jim 
was all washed up when he defended his 
title against Louis, but before he went 
out he had Louis on the deck in the first 
round—from a right hand to the jaw. 

“And how about Two-Ton Tony 
Galento, that spaghetti-mangling bar- 
tender from New Jersey? ‘Yussel’ Jacobs 
managed him, too, and before the fight 
he came to me and asked me what to do. 
We met up in Yus’s office, just like we did 
before the first Schmeling-Louis fight. 

“I stood this big keg.of beer Galento, 
in the middle of the room and told him 
to pay close attention, But he kept mut- 
tering. ‘Louis is a bum. I'll moider him.’ 
I had to put up with that sort of stuff 
for half an hour before the lug would pay 
close attention. 

“I told Galento that Louis was a slow 
starter and expected his opponent to 
throw a right hand as his first punch. 
Now, this sawed-off Eyetalian could 
really belt with either hand. I made Tony 
swear he would keep his right hand 
cocked and would keep moving to Louis's 
left. I told him, if Joe came in close, to 
grab him and yank him around to the 
left. This would prevent Louis from hit- 
ting him with a right. 

“After Two-Ton had interrupted with 
seyeral of his own versions of how he 
would ‘moider’ Louis, he said okay. 
When he figured Louis was confused, I 
told him, leap in—not with a right hand— 
but with a left hook to the head. Galento 
grunted and promised to follow instruc- 
tions. 

“Louis must have been a twelve-to-one 
favorite. You may recall the fight. Ga- 
lento rushed across the ring at the first 
bell and leaped at Louis with a left hook 
which landed high on Joe’s right cheek- 
bone. The blow droye Joe back against 
the ropes well shaken up. 

“Then Two-Ton lost his head and 
rushed in wide open. He took quite a 
beating in the first two rounds, but just 
kept muttering, ‘He’s a bum.’ 

“In the third, Galento followed instruc- 
tions. He went into a crouch, his left 
hand high, his right drawn well behind 
him as if he intended to throw a round- 
house ‘haymaker’ at any moment, Louis 
watched carefully, bewildered by Tony's 
switch in style. Suddenly this little wild 
man lunged at Louis. He caught Joe with 
that left hook on the temple and the 
champion of the world hit the floor! 

“The crowd was screaming like mad- 
men. This thing couldn't happen. This 
freakish fat man could not possibly lick 
Joe Louis. We'll never know. Yus Jacobs 
screamed for Tony to keep his head, but 
it was like trying to win an argument 
with your mother-in-law. 


“lony always thought Louis was a 
bum—now he knew it. He would knock 
the bum out. You know what happened, 
Louis got off the floor, tore into the over- 
anxious Galento and knocked him out 
in the following round.” 

Morgan also recalled that Buddy Baer, 
a second-rater, knocked Louis out of the 
ring in Washington and that Tami Mau- 
riello staggered Joe with his first punch 
in a September challenge last year, 

Who will beat Joe Louis? “The guy 
who beats Louis,” replies Dumb Dan, 
“will be a ‘johnny-come-lately’ with the 
persistence of a bill collector.” 

Daniel Francis Morgan was born July 
$, 1873, on New York's Second Avenue 
between 9th and 10th streets, the seventh 
son of a family of eight. Like most East 
Side lads, Daniel had no love of reading, 
writing and so forth and quit school at 
14 to take a job asa soap Wrapper at $5 
per week. 

He boxed as a kid at the old Chelsea 
A, C. gym on 8th Street, had some ama- 
teur fights and then turned professional. 
“I was always small,” recalls Dan. “You 
could have dropped me in a Christmas 
stocking and had enough room left to 
fill the top with walnuts. 

“Anyway, I go oyer to Brooklyn one 
night to meet a guy named Phil Kelly in 
a twenty-round bout at the old Pelican 
Club, Kelly had plenty of weight on me 
and he could hit. I outbox him for four- 
teen rounds, then I make a bad move 
and run smack into a one-two punch. 

“I went out cold. For three days no 
one could understand what I was saying. 
After the fight they brought in a Chinese 
from the neighborhood laundry. He was 
something of a language student, I un- 
derstand, He listened about five minutes 
and said: ‘This very funny. That lan- 
guage has been dead for two thousand 
years. This fellow must haye been really 
hit!" 

“When I heard that, I decided to quit 
fighting anc¢ just tell someone else how 
to do it.” 


In ‘this modern age of dual cham- 
pionships, court battles, attachments of 
purses and whatnot, it may be hard to 
believe that, back in Morgan’s prime, 
boxing titles could be and often were 
claimed by mail. 

“There was a pretty good fighter 
named Jack Dillon around 1910,” rem- 
inisces Morgan. “One day he and his 
manager came to my office to ask some 
advice. I wound up putting two stenog- 
raphers to work typing out letters to 
sports writers all over the country, claim- 
ing the light-heavyweight title of the 
world for Dillon, You just announced it 
to the country. That's all there was to it. 

“Not long after, a stranger walks in 
and says he’s a fighter. I'm used to that 
line, but I show the guy a few moves, 
put him in a fight and he wins like a 
champ. I christen him Battling Levinsky 
and not long after I send him against 
Dillon, who has been dissipating too 
much. They fight in Boston, the Battler 
wins and I got myself another world’s 
champ.” 

Today with thousands of clubs operat- 
ing throughout the country, promoters 
fighting for the services of second- and 
third-raters to put on in feature bouts, 


GIFT CHOICE of the 
OUTDOOR MAN... 


at the ice carnival, the ski jump, the big game— 
wherever icy blasts may blow—the Duffle will keep 
him warm as toast. Massive cape-cut shoulders; 
huge patch pockets; draft-proof leg straps—and 
Straight hanging boxy lines that give the Duffle a 
character all its own! 100% wool in Camel's Hair 
Tan about $30, in colorful Buffalo or Scotch plaids 
about $25. In poplin fully-lined with Duo-Suede 
about $20. Wonderful gift! 


The best-looking and the most versatile of corduroy 
jackets, the MARLY by Ayrst@risia gift every man 


is sure to welcome. He'll we everywhere —for 
sports, to work, on informal at or just lounging 
around home. With contrast lacks it becomes 
the busiest coat in the wardrobes of America’s 


best-dressed men. In handsome shades of brown, 
tan, grey, blue, maroon, or green, About $18.95 


lf None at Your Favorite Store Write to 


STERN 
APPAREL 
CORPORATION 


2101 SUPERIOR AVE. 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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THE RIGHT Geer 


Yor a PIPE SMOKER 


* Windproof 
* Lightweight 
* Large Flame 


Unconditionally } Guaranteed 


Nimrod 


PIPELITER 


Remember fo ask for 


sf Sok 


4 for 10c 
if your dealer is unable to supply you with the 
Nimrod Pipeliter, send $3.50 direct. 


WARD-NIMROD COMPANY 
Dept. 12-¥, 2968 Jessamine $t., Cinti. 25, Ohio 


RE E 9 SPORTING GOODS CATALOG 
@ 52 Exciting Pages! Fully Mlustrated! 
Thousands of fresh, new sporting goods items; 
hundreds of available new and used guns of all types 
from America’s Greatest Gun Traders, Write today. 
IT’S EASY TO TRADE GUNS BY MAIL AT 

>) i} KLEIN'S. Get the best “Sell or Swap Deal" at 
34 i) } Klein's. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Mail description 
Kf or ship gun direct to us. Easy ferms again available. 


2\ KLEIN’S S, 


WORLD'S FINEST 


MOTORCYCLE 


Send for FREE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE,"Indian News" 
s e » DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED «+ © « 
Dept. 61, Indian Motocycle Co., Springfield 9, Mass. 
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and amateur boxing booming every- 
where as a reservoir of future professional 
talent, Dumb Dan writhes like a prisoner 
on the rack when present-day managers 
moan about “how tough things are.” 

He remembers, too well, conditions 
just before World War I when there was 
very little boxing around the East. He 
had developed Jack Britton into the 
welterweight champion and incidentally, 
with him established a record that will 
stand forever, 

At that time Ted (Kid) Lewis, British 
welter champ, arrived here and the late 
Jimmy Johnston, his manager, pulled 
Morgan's own trick on Dumb Dan and 
promptly claimed the world’s 147-pound 
title. 

Morgan and Johnston put their heads 
together, decided to match their pair and 
settle all arguments. It was the start of 
the greatest series of return bouts in his- 
tory. Lewis and Britton fought twenty- 
two times in the next six years, decision 
and no-decision fights, Britton finally 
emerging as champion after a dual man- 
agerial performance that can never be 
equaled, 

Dumb Dan would just as soon forget 
his other champion, a youth named Al 
McCoy. Al walked into Morgan's office 
one day with his dad and announced he 
had hit one George Chip, claimant of 
the middleweight title, on the chin and 
knocked him out in one round. 

Dan took McCoy in tow. Young Al had 
twelve fights and lost twelve. He became 
known as the “cheese champion.” He lost 
the thirteenth and the following day 
Morgan called Al and his father into his 
office. “I gave McCoy back to his old 
man," he says. “He was the only guy I 
knew who would take him.” 


Morgan is a total abstainer. He never 
drank or smoked. During Prohibition, 
however, he was constantly called on by 
big shots of the social, financial and racket 
worlds for “complimentary tickets” for 
the fights or the procuring of choice 
seats. The beneficiaries of his good nature 
invariably returned his courtesy by ship- 
ping Dan cases of the best bootleg whisky 
and brandy. 

“TL always figured booze did much more 
good on the outside than on the inside,” 
explained Dan, “so I used the stuff to rub 
my fighters down. They had the best 
rubbing alcohol in the world, Brandy 
cost $1.25 a drink those days. Nothing 
was too good for my boys.” 

All through World War II and right 
up to the present, Dumb Dan has con- 
tinued his visits to veterans’ hospitals 
around New York. He acts out various 
“moves” he taught fighters, explains why 
various champions were upset and spins 
tales that have made him a favorite visitor 
among our service men for whom the 
war has not yet ended. 

Of all his stories, Dan thinks the vets 
like best his tales of how Max Baer tossed 
away a million-dollar world’s tide to Jim 
Braddock and how an old-time fight man- 
ager tried to buy a title for a prayer and 
25 cents. 

“Baer threw away his heavyweight 
crown because he had his eyes on the 
blondes and the brunettes in the audi- 
ence instead of on Braddock,” said Dumb 
Dan, “He had dames on his mind, not 


the title. That kind of lady-killer would 
up his hat to a clothesline if it had a 
skirt on it. 

“Then there was the time Willie Lewis 
fought Stanley Ketchell. Stan the Assassin 
was middleweight champ in 1910 and 
Lewis was a very fine welterweight, 

“Willie had just come back from France 
with his manager, Dan McKetrick, and 
the boys were booked for a six-round no- 
decision fight at the old Pioneer A. C. 

“Ketchell, who was knocking out two 
and three heavyweights a month at the 
time, was doing Lewis a great favor to 
consent to the match. Most fans knew he 
would probably let Lewis last the dis- 
tance and give them a good show. He 
couldn't lose his title in those no-decision 
affairs except by being knock#el out, 

“One afternoon I am riding around 
town with McKetrick in his new French 
car when he pulls up in front of a little 
Italian church, He says, ‘I ami going in 
and light a candle and make a wish.’ 

“We enter the church, light candles, 
say our prayers and leave. You're not 
supposed to talk about what you wished 
for or how much of a contribution you 
left, but once we hit the sidewalk Mc 
Ketrick turns to me and says, ‘I dropped a 
quarter in the box and said a prayer that 
Willie knocks Ketchell out. I just looked 
at him and said nothing. 

“I’m in Lewis's corner at the fight. The 
bell rings, Ketchell comes over and 
misses Willie repeatedly. It's plain to see 
he’s not trying too hard. Near the end of 
the round, Lewis lets go a terrific right 
for the chin. It misses Ketchell’s chin, but 
lands flush on his nose, breaking it and 
covering Stanley with blood just at the 
bell, 

“Ketchell gives Lewis one look. I don’t 
miss it. The Assassin storms to his corner, 
kicks the stool out of the ring and refuses 
to sit down at all. I leave Lewis's corner 
and call to McKetrick, ‘He’s all yours.’ 

“At the bell, Ketchell runs across the 
ring, puts a paralyzing left into Lewis's 
body, brings Willie's head forward, then 
smashes him with a right to the chin. A 
hook to the mouth drives the upper part 
of Lewis's face in on his back teeth. That 
was all for Willie. 

“They carried Lewis to his dressing 
room where a doctor had to pry his jaws 
apart. Willie came around all right and 
J turned to McKetrick. 

““Where the hell do you get your 
nerve?’ I asked. ‘For a quarter you wanted 
the middleweight championship of the 
world!’ He looked at me and answered: 

““What do you mean? It would have 
been all right—only the saint didn't stand 
up!” 

The fast-talking septuagenarian of 
Sock Street is highly amused at a popular 
theory that the bigger the pug, the more 
chance he has to succeed. Dumb Dan 
thinks bigness alone is more of a handi- 
cap than an asset, as if'you have any 8-foot 
hopefuls in the hinterland, get them a job 
with the circus and don't bring them 
around for a crack at Louis's title. 

“Any fighter who weighs over two-hun- 
dred-twenty pounds can’t fight,” insists 
Morgan. “Look at Jess Willard, Ray Im- 
pellitierre, Primo Carnera and Buddy 
Baer. All giants, past and present, were 
more like Saint Bernards than prize 
fighters. The bigger they grew, the more 


gentle they became. They would have 
been much better off with a cask of booze 
around their necks, hunting drunks in 
the Alps.” 

Neither looks, reflexes, speed, physique 
or education necessarily mean much, 
either, according to Dan, Jim Corbett 
once brought over a highly touted British 
Empire heavyweight champion named 
Tom Cowler. Corbett and his protege 
were sitting in an automobile one day 
with the late Tad Dorgan, famous sports 
cartoonist and friend of Morgan. 

Dan happened along and Tad called 
him over. “Meet the next heavy champ,” 
he said. Morgan looked Cowler over care- 
fully and said, “Nope, he looks like a 
bum to me.” 

“The guy had a weak face,” says Dan. 
Not a mark on it. All great fighters, then 
and now, had some marks on them—a 
scar, a cut or a tin ear. This guy looked 
more like a Sunday-school teacher, I put 
Battling Levinsky in with him, after Cor- 
bett got mad at my remark, and Levinsky 
ran Cowler right back to England where 
he told the rest of the British big boys 
we were a ‘rude lot,’” 

Morgan also abandoned hope long ago 
that college boys would ever amount to 
much as professional pugs. He and the 
late W. O. McGeehan, sports columnist 
of the New York Herald-Tribune, in- 
vited Harvard, Princeton and Yale stu- 
dents who wished to try out under 
Morgan and Jack Britton to report to 
Grupp’s Gym in the Bronx. 

“About three hundred and filty boys 
must have come in, in the next two years,” 


recalls Dan, “some of them pretty good 
amateur boxers. But not one stuck to the 
grind long enough to have a professional 
ight. There's never been a college-man 
heavyweight champion or even an out- 
standing challenger. 

“IT can’t understand it, The boys take 
broken arms, legs, noses, ribs, everything 
in football, but won’t go into the ring and 
take five per cent of that punishment. 
Maybe they're afraid of taking a beating 
in front of their friends.” 

Morgan believes there are three quali- 
ties which produce greatness in the prize 
ring and make a man a fighter for the 
ages. These are: ferocity, cold-blooded- 
ness and gameness. 

“There's no place for pity in boxing,” 
he says. “If he’s a good fighter, the most 
easy-going fellow outside the ring may 
become the most vicious man alive once 
a fight starts. That's what makes boxing 
such a tough game for a real human 
being. Many fighters can’t bear to ham- 
mer a helpless, bleeding opponent until 
he is finished. They remember him as he 
looked at the start, fresh, clean, strong. 
They don’t want to hurt him. They can’t. 

“But look at the great ones. Bob Fitz- 
simmons used to slug it out with a pet 
tiger cub he had that grew into vicious 
maturity. When the beast would snap or 
snarl old Fitz would smash it. He'd fight 
it till it quit and he often came out with 
both arms badly clawed, Fitz was vicious 
and tough when he was mad. 

“Ketchell was an exception to the 
human race—a savage. He would rip his 
opponent's eyes, nose and ‘mouth in a 


clinch. He couldn't get enough blood. 
Not that he was mean. He was just a 
bloodthirsty fighter who always wanted 
to win. 

“Jack Dempsey was probably the great- 
est rough-and-tumble fighter who ever 
lived. He might as well not have worn 
boxing gloves. He was so wild the night 
he fought Firpo he hit the South Ameri- 
can three times while Firpo was on the 
floor! Referee Johnny Gallagher had to 
pull Dempsey off him, I thought Jack was 
going to bite Firpo. 

“Gene Tunney was cunning and mean. 
He liked to break your nose and cut you 
up. He never cared how much he cut 
you, he would always take his time, 

“Joe Louis's best friend was supposed 
to be John Henry Lewis. There were 
stories before their fight that Joe would 
take it easy with John Henry, who was 
half blind in one eye. Then they fought. 
Louis beat John Henry into a helpless 
pulp in the first round and then knocked 
him out in the second. 

“That's the difference between great 
and near-great fighters.” 

Morgan believes these belligerent 
qualities are found in only two types of 
fighters—those who have had to club their 
way up through life, and those who have 
an inherent streak in them that makes it 
possible for them to shed their normal 
personality once they climb into the ring. 

“Fitzsimmons was a blacksmith,” said 
Dan. *Ketchell learned to fight as a 
bouncer in a California bar. Dempsey 
was a hobo and Tunney was a stevedore 
at the age of fourteen, and Louis is the 
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son of a poor family from the cotton fields 
of Alabama. 

“Yet, Iam convinced all of them must 
have inherited a strain from some rela- 
tive—maybe a grandparent or an uncle— 
that enabled them to change their per- 
sonalities, to forget everything else but 
winning, once that bell rang.” 

Dumb Dan estimates he made about 
$700,000 with his fighters from 1907 to 
1925, when the strain began to tell and 
at the advice of his physician he quit 
managing. It is his boast that he never 
put a nickel in the bank. Dan gave away 
a small fortune in “touches” and in caring 
for fighters who were down on their luck, 
sick, or who died impoverished. 

Dan has probably paid more for his 
good health today than most men earn in 
a lifetime. He estimates his own private 
plan for a long, hale life has cost him 
about $250,000—but he's still going 
strong. 

“Throw away all those health ads and 
listen to me,” says Dumb Dan Morgan. 
“The secret formula is plenty of fresh air 
and something to keep your blood circu- 
lating. I discovered the best place for both 
a long time ago. It’s the race track. That 
stretch run in the last sixteenth of a mile 
to a photo finish gives me all the blood 
tonic I need.” 

Morgan’s need for fresh air and arterial 
stimulation, he admits, often found him 
in some critical situations. “There was 
the time Tex Rickard and Leo Flynn 
were trying to match Dave Shade and 
Britton,” he recalled. “It was a hot match 
and after much arguing I got Britton a 
$30,000 guarantee, of which $10,000 was 
my end, 

“Well, I felt kind of low at the time 
and decided I'd better get some fresh air. 
I got a $5,000 advance from Rickard and 
went to the track. The five G’s went on 
the first four races. The next day I was 
back and got the rest of my end and went 
out for some more tonic, That went, too. 
I gave Britton his check for $20,000. Him, 
he ran with it all the way—to the bank. 

“It wasn’t always that bad, though,” 


adds Moigan hastily. “You never can tell 
about luck, Another time Vince Treanor, 
late sports editor of the old Evening 
World, and I spent a couple of days at 
the old Sheepshead Bay track in Brook- 
lyn. We wound up broke, me going for 
about $7,000 in the two days. We decided 
to go back once more and try our luck 
looking for a boxing promoter or two. | 
could always raise some money ‘on ac- 
count’—on account of I had some good 
fighters those days. 

“We couldn't find anyone and were 
just about to leave when J pulled some 
letters from my inside pocket and torn 
pieces of a five-dollar bill fell out. 

“I told Treanor to find some pins. He 
got a few somewhere and we pinned the 
bill together. John Madden had a twenty- 
to-one shot in the race coming up, and 
the books, knowing I was the prize sucker 
around the track, gladly gave me thirty 
to one for the five bucks. The horse pops 
down in front. I send it all back on the 
next race and win again. To make a Jong 
story short, I won five straight races and 
we walked out of the track with $18,000 
and a pinned-up five-spot.” 

Dan's wife, Teresa, has often been justi- 
fiably skeptical of his system for perpetual 
health. On another occasion when the 
family bank roll could best be descriked 
as “anemic,” Dan had to use his most 
persuasive powers to get Mrs. Morgan to 
hand over what was virtually their last 
$300 so he could get some of his desper- 
ately needed fresh air. 

“I promised,” said Dan, “if only she 
would trust me, to return later in the day 
not only a healthier but a $10,000-richer 
man. She finally gave me the money and 
I headed for my ‘health farm,’ 

“In four races, I am cleaned, and also 
hungry. I had a light topcoat over my. 
arm and, for the first time, noticed a 
bulge in one of the pockets. In it were 
two of the most delicious homemade sand- 
wiches I had ever eaten. Evidently Teresa 
didn't quite believe that story about the 
$10,000. 

“She wanted to be sure, at least, I didn’t 
starve to death.” —rHEe END 


There Was a Memorable 
Bowl of Soup 


[Continued from page 45] 


“Let's see how you shop with thirty 
cents,” said Louis, greatly relieved, lead- 
ing the way into the kitchen. 

Karagosis emptied his bundles. Six 
large red-snapper heads, including the 
eyes. Three brown hen's eggs. Two large 
lemons. One very wilted and depressed 
bunch of celery. A like bunch of carrots. 
Two bouncing green peppers. Three 
large yellow onions. And from inside his 
shirt Karagosis brought forth a fine large 
can of imported red pimentos. 

“You shop all right with thirty cents,” 
said Louis. “Those red peppers in the 
can cost sixty.” 

“Due to the depresh,” said Karagosis, 
“they were bargains today.” 

“I know what kind of bargains,” said 


Louis. “The eggs in the back of the store. 
He goes there. The red peppers jump 
into your shirt. No matter, What you 
cook here?” 

“I cook something,” said Karagosis. 
“You sit down and watch me and maybe, 
you Spartan fella, you learn something.” 

He winked at me. Then Louis winked 
at me. 

“I make for you,” Karagosis bowed to 
me, “—Athens King Soup.” 

“What a hell of a name—Athens King 
Soup,” scoffed Louis. 

“So-0-0-0," said Karagosis. “I will tell 
you how this soup got that name.” 

He had taken down Louis’ big straight- 
sided soup pot and had poured a half 
inch of our precious olive oil over its 
bottom and had it heating on the stove. 
He pecled the onions and sliced them in- 
to the hot oil. The celery, carrots and 
green peppers, cut into small pieces, fol- 
lowed. There were seasonings too, origo- 
mon, the Greek thyme, salt and pepper. 
Everything sizzled there. 

“No black eyes on those onions,” Kara- 
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gosis said. “When you can see through 
the pieces—que-e-et—" 

He held up a translucent fragment for 
us to see. Then he added a good two 
gallons of water and sat down waiting 
for it to boil. 

“J was once, in hard times like these 
a fry cook at,” he held his eyes intently 
on mine and leaned forward. “Mac-al- 
pine Hotel, New York. Ah-ha, you know, 
eh? So-o-0-0. I was fry cook there while 
those goddamned Greeks in Pittsburg 
got some money for Karagosis’ show. 
One day I went out in the alley to smoke 
and cool the sweat. In the garbage pail 
what did I see? Snapper heads! Big ones 
that fish cook, a Lithuanian fella, had 
thrown away. I finished that cigaret 
watching those heads and when it was 
gone put them all into my apron and 
came inside. 

“What you got there?’ said the head 
chef. 

“Oh, something,’ I said. ‘I take a little 
oil and some roots and I make something. 
Oh-Kay?’ 

““Oh-Kay,’ he says. 

“So I make something, like this.” 

He filled a cup with rice and then 
another and poured them into the steam- 
ing kettle and stood stirring. 

“Yes,” said Louis. “That story does not 
stop now?” 

“No,” said Karagosis, “but now I do 
for you the story of the Princess and 
the Four Monkeys while this rice gets 
soft.” 

Louis winked at me and there was a 
fine merriment in the room, as well as a 
fine cooking smell—a merriment and an 
appreciation. The man was indeed an 
actor. He knew his timing. He had to 
fill in a node now, between the acts. He 
filled it very well. The story of the Prin- 
cess and the Four Monkeys unfolded in 
his various voices, making the characters 
vivid even to me who had no Greek. 
Louis explained here and there the funny 
speeches, the bawdy ones that made him 
cry with laughter. At last Karagosis 
sucked a bit of the rice from the end of 
his spoon and nodded. He opened the 
can of pimentos and dumped them in. 
One after another the great grinning 
fish heads dived into the steam and 
splashed. 

““T make something’ I told the chef,” 
he resumed, “ ‘just for the help.’ 

“The waiters, the bellboys, the ele- 
vators; they all eat downstairs in Mac- 
al-pine Hotel. And so I go like this.” 

He was beating the three eges now in 
a large bowl. He squeezed the lemons 
and strained the juice into the froth of 
eggs. 

“*Christos,’ said the Chef, ‘you said 
nothing about eggs or lemons. That bet- 
ter be pretty good, what you make.’ 

“*Good, I said. ‘What I make will 
make you lick your fingers.’ ” 

To the bowl of eggs and lemon juice, 
slowly, a spoonful at a time, he added 
the steaming broth from the big kettle 
and stirred it in. Finally the bowl too 
was steaming and then he poured every- 
thing back into the kettle and took it 
off the stove. 

“We had what I cooked that noon for 
lunch; all the bellboys, the chamber- 
maids and the elevators. Everybody like. 
But—’ D 
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Karagosis was pouring hot water over 
Louis’ biggest platter and spearing the 
fish heads with a fork and placing them 
in single file thereon. 

“—about two o'clock along comes that 
Chef. 

““What the hell you make?’ he asks. 
“Everybody goes crazy. Give me some.’ 

“You are too late,’ I said. “The head 
starter of eleyators has not eaten, There 
is just enough for him.’ 

““Him!’ says the Chef. ‘Give me what 
you make, I say. Him! Give him 
steak,’ 

“So I do.” 

The platter was in place on the table 
now. It was a gaudy thing with its grin- 
ning, dead-eyed fish heads draped and 
festooned with fragments of green pep- 
per and the red pimentos, all in a row 
like a Greek frieze. Our bowls were brim- 
ming with the thick soup. No one could 
wait. No one was expected to wait. The 
first taste of that soup was what Kara- 
gosis needed for denouement. It was 
marvelous soup. The blending of the 
fragrant vegetables, the authority of the 
strong fish, the nourishment of the rice, 
assailed one side of tongue’s awareness. 
The blending of the egg and lemon ca- 
ressed the other. Yet they suddenly went 
all together in the back of the mouth 
to make an unforgettability, a delicious- 


hess, an eagerness. The very steam trom 
that soup was a sacred complexity. 
Karagosis held a snapper head in one 
hand like a hand grenade. He sucked an 
eye, tore off a juicy tidbit from the jowl, 
and smacked his lips and sighed. He put 
down the head and picked up his spoon. 

“That chef he came to me,” he said. 

““Look fry-cook,’ he said. ‘Friday! In 
the main dining room. That soup! You 
make it. On the big menu! Give me a 
name. What you call that soup?’ 

“Ah-ha!l I had to think of something 
very nice. I think—” Karagosis brushed at 
his right temple with the tip of his soup 
spoon “—and I think, Mexico Gulf Soup, 
I thought. Naw, no good. Somebody 
would think it was those goddam 
shreemps. I think and I think. Ah-ha. I 
got it. Athens King Soup! 

“*Goodboy joe,’ said that Chef. 

“And that was how it was on Friday. 
Athens King Soup in the main dining 
room. I went to the door and peeked in. 
It was very nice. And now you Spartan 
fella,” Karagosis turned to Louis, “what 
you think now, eh?” 

“Pretty good,” said Louis, sopping the 
bilge of his bowl with a heel of bread. 
“That was a pretty good day for Greece, 
Give me some more Athens King Soup. 
We live pretty good, Charlie, hey?” 

—THE END 


Kickback 


[Continued from page 39] 


staff. He is a walking encyclopedia of 
local perpetrators of premeditated crime. 
If he is really hot, he will know about 
the job before it happens. 

Such a one was Mr. Kenny Jackson, 
a mild-looking fellow with slightly 
alarmed blue eyes and a petulant mouth. 
You have encountered him before on 
these pages and will remember him as 
the too-inquisitive reporter whose trust- 
ing nature and deyouring curiosity landed 
him right plumb smack in the middle of 
that big shooting match between.the min- 
ions of the FBL and Dillinger et Cie., 
in northern Wisconsin. 

Such unquestioned talents and bizarre 
calling lists were bound to attract the 
attention they deserved. In the 1950's, we 
find Mr. Jackson elevated from the raffish 
role of reporter ta, the eminence of city 
editor of the Minneapolis Journal and, 
as noted before, tut-tutting over the 
seemingly innocent armored-car stickup 
and muttering that Dapper Danny Ma- 
honey would not like this 

St. Paul was in Ramsey County, The 
next adjacent county, location of Hast- 
ings, was Dakota. If the affair had taken 
place close to the Dakota County line, 
then it must have happened in Ramsey 
County, and Ramsey County line was 
part of the border of the cordon sanitaire 
thrown about the Twin Cities by this 
Dapper Danny Mahoney party. 

In fact, for years, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, under the benevolent aegis of Boss 
Mahoney, was known to the world of the 
snatch, heist, Stickup and petermen, as 
“The Sanitarium.” Every honest crook 
was welcome to come there and rest up 
from the arduous demands and nervous 
strain connected with his labors, with 
but one taboo imposed for this sanctuary. 
He was not permitted under any cir- 
cumstances to ply his trade within the 
boundaries of The Sanitarium, And 
Dapper Danny called the tune. 

He called it because he was undisputed 
boss of the Twin Cities underworld, A 
small, wry-faced Mick in a hard hat, white 
pique edging to his vests, he was himself 
the center ol a fabulous intelligence sys- 
tem on the comings and goings and 
operations of shady characters, which 
enabled him to operate in this fashion: 
any stranger who arrived in Minneapolis, 
no matter whether by train, plane, bus, 
car, or slogging the highway, would find 
himself tapped on the shoulder by a 
couple of characters. Out of the sides 
of their kissers would come the suggestion 
that Dapper Danny wanted to see him 
over at the Ryan Hotel. 

Let us say that by profession you were 
a blower of safes in small real estate of- 
fices, a not too-taxing operation, but one 
frowned upon by the police and par- 
ticularly the real estate people. Fifteen 
minutes after stepping off the rattler, you 
would find yourself in Danny’s presence, 
listening to a speech of welcome issuing 
from his trap mouth, 

“Well, well, glad to see you, Under- 
stand you just turned a little job in a 
small real estate office in Peoria. Good 


“This country has a lot to be 
thankful for, Whitey.’’ 
wait 
“Yes, Blackie—and thanks to srinis scorch ore 
ourbumpercrops and amaz- 
ing production we're able 
to help the whole world.” 
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for six grand. You'll be very comfortable 
around here. The Hollyhocks Inn out 
on East River Road is a nice place, good 
food, couple of crap tables upstairs. No- 
body’s gonna bother you, All the boys 
are yery friendly around here. Of course 
you understand that if any safes in small 
real estate offices are opened while you 
are here, you're responsible—whether you 
did it or not—and you'll be in awful 
trouble. Well, enjoy yourself.’ 

Of course there would be a small fee 
for Dapper Danny and his association 
for providing sanctuary from ever-in- 
quisitive minions of law and order. 

Mr. Jackson called unto him Pete Ull- 
man, a very large man, and George 
Kriner, a very small one, Every city 
editor, the land over, has a pair of these 
on his staff. The large one has size 13 
shoes, a genial expression, and is always 
being mistaken for a copper. He is pure 
muscle, sex-appeal and puppy-dog loyalty, 
and will dutifully bash parties needing 
it when requested, or push his way 
through places where weight is needed. 
He is also a good hand with the girls. 

The little one, a kind of minnow, is 
practically invisible, can purloin small 
articles such as photographs and diaries, 
walk through police lines and has the 
invaluable faculty of being able to stand 
up at a bar in broad daylight with a large 
highball in his hand and listen to what 
everybody is saying without anyone in 
the joint being aware of his presence. 

These and a dozen or so Earnests and 
a handful of sparrews completed Mr. 
Jackson's staff—an Earnest being, as you 
may have already deduced, the not quite 
bright but very earnest reporter able to 
carry Out Oné instruction at a time with 
a kind of dogged determination, but who 
when brought face to face with the un- 
expected flees to the nearest coin box, 
calls up the city ed. and in a slightly hurt 
voice, inquires “What do I do now?” The 
Sparrows, of course, were girl and lady 
reporters, adept at disguising themselves 
as waitresses, manicure girls and beauty 
parlor operators for the purpose of lis- 
tening to what people were saying. 

With big Ullman and little Kriner on 
either side of him, Mr. Jackson tapped 
the bit of copy and said, “Leave us look 
into this slightly, because something 
stinks. Pete, suppose you mosey out and 
inquire into the manner in which this 
heist was conducted. George, why don’t 
you just get around and do some listen- 
ing? Call in later.” 

A couple of hours later, Pete Ullman 
called in. 

“Kenny? Pete. Lissen. It is in Ramsey 
County. About a half mile from the 
Dakota line. Just a little farther along 
and they’re in fair territory. Someone is 
awful dumb about that... .” 

“You don’t say. Is it a neat job?” 

“You bet. The boys run a big truck 
across the road, with a guy out behind 
it fixing a tire, It looks okay. When the 
money car comes along it’s gotta slow 
down and stop. You know the weak spot 
on them Brinks wagons, don't you?” 

“Uhuh. You mean those two ventilator 
slits, one on either side?” 

“Yeah. That's how they can be taken. 
So when it stops, the boys just step up 
to the side and mail a couple of tear-gas 


bombs avivir those slits. Blam! The guys 
inside gotta come out the back door, The 
muggs are waiting for them with rods 
and relieve them of the satchel with the 
change while the Brinks men are still 
coughing and sneezing and saying ‘Ge- 
sundheit’ to one another. They got a 
limousine parked on the other side of 
the truck—the boys, I mean. They get in 
and drive off. There are four of them. 
The truck they just leave there since it 
doesn’t belong to them anyway. Nobody 
gets hurt. It looks like a finger job.” 

“Real genoo-ine tear-gas bombs, eh?” 

“That's right.” 

“Well, well, what do you know?” 

Mr, Jackson hung up to pick up the 
other phone and listen to George Kriner. 
“Kenny? Some of the fellers at the Holly- 
hock Inn are saying it is the kind of op- 
eration Boots On Marple is fond of 
indulging in, only they do not know 
how Boots On comes by tear-gas bombs, 
because these are not articles he is ac 
customed to keep in stock. I seen Boots 
Oli es, 

“Yeah? How is he?” 

“Oh, he looks fine. Lissen. "The insur- 
ance has been paid. I guess maybe Artie 
Bryan ought to be around pretty soon 
looking into things. Dapper Danny is 
holed up in the Ryan. He ain't seeing no- 
body. Police Chief Dyckman has issued-a 
statement that the police have set a 
dragnet and expect important develop- 
ments within twenty-four hours.” 

Mr. Jackson made a rude noise into 
the telephone and Krineradded, “Double. 
Say, did you know that Dyckman had a 
brother-in-law on the force?’’ 

“Who, the feller who drives a car? .. . 
what's his mame—Gannon? Tim Gan- 
non?” 

“Yeah. He’s got a patrolman’s rating. 
He likes horses. A bookie out at Hymie’s 
place is holding a tab on him for two- 
five-oh-oh,”’ 

“Two-five-oh-oh, You don’t say. Okay, 
George. Keep listening.” 

Mr. Jackson was now in possession of 
a good deal of information although very 
few facts, but the information was all of 
a highly fascinating nature. 


There was for instance Mr. Boots On 
Marple. Marple was a wiry little black- 
haired gangster and professional stickup 
artist temporarily enjoying the hospitaltiy 
of Dapper Danny Mahoney, and who in 
the ordinary course of events would not 
dream of plying his trade on the wrong 
side of the line. Boots On had acquired 
his nickname because of his startling re- 
semblance to a famous Kentucky horse 
of the same name, if the horse had had 
black hair and a cigar stuck in the side of 
his kisser. 

But Boots On was strictly orthodox 
and a party man, particularly when it 
came to dealing with Dapper Danny. 
Things did not add up to Mr. Jackson. 
Somewhere the taint of amateurism hung 
about the job. 

Then there was the question of the 
tear-gas bombs, and the aptness of their 
use on the one weak spot, since elimi- 
nated, of the Brinks Iron Michaels, What 
was the source of these bombs? 

Since many of the names in this true 
tale have been changed, due to the fact 


that the narrator wishes to have no 
trouble with anyone, we will say that 
Artie Bryan was the private investigator 
of the Alagazam Assurance and Fidelity 
Company, the firm that wrote the m- 
surance for the Hastings Company pay- 
roll. 

While the Alagazam Assurance and 
Fidelity Company had maintained its 
reputation by making good on the cap- 
tured payroll at once, it did not care any 
more for that $22,000 than the president 
ot the firm loved his right eye. If that 
sack of spinach had not been moved too 
far out of the state and there was a chance 
of getting it or any part of it back with- 
out causing anyone too much embarrass- 
ment or annoyance, Alagazam meant to 
have it, and Bryan would be around 
shortly looking the situation oyer. 

It is not my intention to shatter any 
illusions, or destypy anyone’s faith in that 
old chestnut that reporters and editors 
are perfect whizzers and junior Sherlock 
Holmeses at solving crimes that baffle the 
police, but the fact remains that as far 
as newspapers are concerned, and the 
police, too, for that matter, detective 
work is not so much detecting and looking 
at the ash of Trinchinopoli seegars 
th~ough a magnifying glass, as knowing 
where to plant Earnests to listen to what 
people are saying, and likewise knowing 
to whom to go to inquire as to who might 
be in the way of pinching the crown 
jewels. 

Sometimes the city editor had just 
Ullman and Kriner working on the story, 
at other times he had seven or eight 
Earnests and a couple of 
planted at strategic spots, asking and lis- 
tening. And only a city editor who really 
knew his territory and had drunk his 
way personally over the course would 
understand what spots to pick—the Holly- 
hock and the Hollywood Inn, where the 
elite of the underworld dined and danced 
and gambled, the big crap game down 
on St, Peter’s Street, Hymie’s Horse Par- 
lor on South Street, Madam Mona's re- 
fined establishment for social intercourse, 
the Blue Moon Bar and Grill, Loeffler’s 
Bowling Alleys and Billiard Academy 
and Harry’s Diner on Highway 103, for 
instance. Several times Jackson’s men 
hit the same party or parties for discrect 
interrogation only half an hour after 
brother Bryan had been making similar 
inquiries. 

And the day that Ullman called the 
desk and in his booming voice said, “Hey 


lissen, you know what? Those were 
National Guard tear-gas bombs they 


dropped in that slot,” and George Kriner 
phoned in independently and said, “You 
know that feller Tim Gannon, the Chief's 
brother-in-law, I mentioned? He’s a mem- 
ber of the National Guard. I hear they 
got some tear-gas down at the Armory,” 
and an Earnest by the name of Frank 
Schloss came in bursting with his tidbit, 
“Hey, this bookie in Hymie’s place that 
had the big tab on Tim Gannon—he’'s 
been paid off,” it became reasonably clear 
what had happened, and Mr. Jackson’s 
early diagnosis of the horrid taint of 
amateurism was at least 50 per cent 
justified. 

Boots On Marple had hoisted the pay- 
roll, all right, in the belief that he was 
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indulging-in a legitimate operation that 
could only bring him honor and a gold 
star from Dapper Danny Mahoney, but 
the finger man, Tim Gannon, brother- 
in-law of Police Chief Dyckman, the 
dilettante in the woodpile, had got an 
attack of the stupids on his first job and 
staged the roadblock in Ramsey County 
instead of proceeding a half mile farther 
down the road into Dakota County, where 
the venture would have had the sanc- 
tion and blessing of Dapper Danny and 
his whole Greduirarion, no questions 
asked. 

Now the fat was really in the fire, 
Dapper Danny knew the story. Police 
Chief Dyckman learned for the first time 
that his sap of a brother-in-law was in- 
volved and had driven the getaway car. 
And Artie Bryan of the Alagazam As- 
surance and Fidelity Company, on the 
trail of the $22,000 also had a true dossier 
a mile long. But what none of the above 
parties knew was that City Editor Kenny 
Jackson was also privy to most of the 
details. 


There now passed several weeks of 
peace and quiet around the Twin Cities, 
the same considerable disquiet in the soul 
of Mr, Jackson, who called a conference 
of his big man and his little man, Ullman 
and Kriner. 

“It is obyious,” began Mr, Jackson, 
“that there is not going to be a pinch for 
this heist, so... .” 

“Why don't we go ahead and print the 
slory anyway?” Ullman suggested. “If they 
get tough. ... 

“Don’t be silly Pete. We haven’t got a 
speck of proof, Police Chief Dyckman 
is not yoing to sully the fair name of his 
sister by tossing her husband into the 
cooler, Dapper Danny needs the Chief 
in his business, just as the Chief needs 
Dapper Danny. You may be sure that 
Dyckman will wish to conduct this affair 
on a high moral plane which will cause 
no further grief to anyone. This disposes 
of our Plan A, and brings us to Plan B. 
I believe there is going to be a kickback.” 

“Sure,” interjected Kriner. “Why not? 
If lam Art Bryan, I am sitting up in the 
Ryan Hotel right now, pointing out to 
Dyckman and Dapper Danny in a firm 
but reasonable manner how nice it would 
be if all parties concerned were to kick 
back to the Alagazam Company the 
twenty-two grand that Alagazam has paid 
the Hastings people in insurance. Every- 
body has their dough then, and... 

“Ain't that compounding a felony?” 
big Pete inquired. 

Mr. Jackson regarded George with mild 
amusement in his eyes. “Now, Pete. Who 
is going to blow the whistle? As George 
here says, if I am Art Bryan, my job is 
to get the twenty-two grand back in the 
Alagazam till. I can yell for a pinch on 
the basis of the information I have, in 
which case the boys use up the dough 
engaging expensive mouthpieces, and it 
never comes back, or I can conduct nego- 
tiations in a well-bred manner and Dap- 
per Danny forces the boys to disgorge. 
Alagazam isn't going to ask how I get the 
money back, and if they do, I don’t tell 
them—if I am Artie Bryan. Now I am 
Jackson again, and what I want to know 
is when the kickback has been made? You 


boys start digging. I'll give you all the 
help you need.” 

Also there was a sparrow by the name 
of Loretta Augenblick, a pretty smooth 
reporter who had once done a stretch 
giving finger waves in a beauty parlor 
in Dallas, to whom the city editor spoke 
as follows: “Dearie, I do not wish to rake 
up old sores, but I think it would be a 
fine idea if you went uptown to the Bon 
Ton Beauty Parlor on South Ninth, and 
got yourself a job. Boots On Marple has 
a girl by the name of Myrta Wocznick, 
who, I understand, is in the habit of 
frequenting this place for the purpose of 
haying her beauty augmented from time 
to time. By accident you might hear some- 
thing of interest to this corporation.” 

One week later Mr. Jackson knew that 
the kickback had taken place and the 
money paid. 

His information came in the driblets 
that only a man steeped in the manners 
of wayward citizens could interpret. Pete 
Ullman advised that Tim Gannon had 
sold his car. And from a yariety of 
Earnests came the word that a couple of 
the boys who the week previously were 
throwing their money away at the Holly- 
hocks and the crap game down on St. 
Peter Street, had suddenly grown mo- 
rosely penurious, and were around try- 
ing to borrow a couple of bucks. But the 
most corroborative bit came from Loretta 
Augenblick, who called him up in a tizzy 
one evening: 

“Boss? I thought you might like to 
know this. Boots On’s girl, Myrta, was 
in this afternoon for a shampoo, set and 
a manicure. She was awful sore at Boots 
On. You know how girls blow up when 
they come out from under the drier?” 

“Yeah? What was she sore about?” 

“She said that Boots On had promised 
her a sable wrapper that she had looked 
at in Donaldson's Department Store. .. .” 

PLGA ee ator 

“She was saying that the sonofabitch 
was welching on her.” 

“Thank you, dearie, You can come in. 
There's five more in the envelope every 
week, as of now.” 

Mr, Jackson was now definite that the 
money had been paid, for no gent in his 
right mind, especially in Boots On Mar- 
ple’s profession, would let his twist get 
all steamed up over a couple of lengths 
of Moscow rabbit and then run out on 
her, unless something drastic had hap- 
pened to his funds. Obyiously, between 
the wrath of Dapper Danny and Myrta, 
Boots On had had no choice. 

Two days later, George Kriner, the 
minnow, came in. There was a law firm 
in town which, since we are fancying up 
names anyhow, we shall call Bingo-Bango- 
Bongo and Clunk. Frank Dyckman, 
cousin of the Chief of Police, was a mem- 
ber of it. George Kriner had been spend- 
ing days just sitting in the anteroom. I 
told you he was the kind of chap nobody 
ever noticed, 

He told Jackson, “There’s a piece of 
paper been passed, Frank Dyckman, the 
Chief’s cousin, wrote the piece of paper. 
It is now probably resting in Art Bryan's 
safe. I suppose I could try to get it out 
for you, ...” 

Mr. Jackson threw up his hands. “Hor- 
rors, What you are proposing, George, 


is a felony, breaking, entering and pui- 
loining. No, I think it is time that love 
veared its ugly head. This is a job for 
Pete Ullman. Oh, Pete! . ..” 

Now, I am not trying to say that the 
following bit of information exposed by 
Kenny Jackson to Pete Ullman is part 
of the repertoire and store of knowledge 
of every city editor. I am merely pointing 
out that when he needed it, Mr. Jackson 
had this morsel ready and at his finger 
tips. 

“In the Brickner Building, on the third 
floor, you will find the Kickapoo Realty 
Company, strictly an over-the-counter 
operation dealing in city sites and office 
buildings. The receptionist there is a 
not at all ill-favored mouse, name of 
Josie. Do you like Palomino hair? Good. 
She has Palomino hair and when she 
takes her glasses off is quite nice looking. 
Okay. Every day, Josie goes out to lunch 
with her girl friend, Maybelle, who is 
secretary to Art Bryan of the Alagazam 
Assurance and Fidelity Company, in the 
next building. It strikes me as not un- 
reasonable to suppose that if Josie were 
to reach the point where she could not 
bear to leave you out of her sight, you 
would all soon be lunching together.” 

Ullman’s methods with Josie were his 
own business. With Maybelle it was the 
dry martini, that classic befuddler, espe- 
cially when taken four in a row at lunch 
on an empty stomach. Both girls got a 
little stiff, that certain Saturday after- 
noon, but Maybelle got the stiffest, so that 
when—by some odd coincidence—the sub- 
ject of a possible kickback in the Hastings 
payroll case came up, she paid off like 
three bell-fruit-bars on a one-armed bay- 
dit. So anxious was she to impress Josie 
and her fine gentleman friend who could 
afford to take them to Chuck Saunders’ 
Cafe every day for lunch, that the infor- 
mation fairly poured forth. Certainly 
there had been a kickback. 

Ullman grinned at her, told her she 
was talking through her hat and ordered 
up another round of martinis. Two more, 
and Maybelle was begging them to let her 
prove that she knew what she was talk- 
ing about. 

An hour or so later, Maybelle, moving 
a little unsteadily on her pins, rejoined 
her friends at the deserted offices of the 
Kickapoo Realty Co., proudly bearing 
the piece of paper, signed by the cousin 
of the unhappy Chief of Police in the 
name of Bingo-Bango-Bongo and Clunk, 
which showed beyond any shadow or per- 
adventure of doubt that all parties in- 
volyed had indeed kicked back the 
twenty-two grand -to the Alagazam <As- 
surance and Fidelity Co., and the Hast- 
ings payroll heist had now officially not 
happened at all, because the Hastings 
people had the insurance money, the 
Alagazam outfit had its dough back, 
and the boys had had some healthful ex- 
posure to open air and a couple of de- 
tective story magazine thrills for their 
pains. 

While Maybelle and Josie retired to 
the ladies’ room, Ullman fulfilled his city 
editor’s excellent reason for having him 
work through a big real estate outfit 
equipped to copy deeds, blueprints, 
leases, etc., for permanent records. He 
»hotostated the kickback agreement. 
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When Maybelle came back, looking 
and feeling a little better, the agreement 
was returned to her and she toddled off 
to restore it to its resting place in the safe 
of the Alagazam outfit, nobody hurt and 
nobody the wiser, and she guessed that 
now Josie and her gentleman friend 
would appreciate that she was in with 
the big shots. 

When Ullman, an hour or so later, laid 
the photostatic copies of the agreement 
on City Editor Jackson’s desk, Mr. Jack- 
son arose and imprinted one dank and 
sweaty but heartfelt buss upon his brow. 
They were in. 

The next day, all of the work, the 
worry, the hunches, the guesses, the weary 
hours of waiting, the hundreds of assign- 
ments, the many disappointments, the 
money spent, the gallons of liquor con- 
sumed, the trials and errors and unyield- 
ing tenacity—all were transmuted into 
that twenty minutes of glow that comes 
to the heart of every newspaperman when 
the rag comes upstairs, still damp from 
the presses, and smacked across page one 
under the eight-column streamer is the 
exclusive, the red-hot, genuine, copper- 
riveted, triple-welded, fool-proof sceop. 


“KICKBACK PAID IN HASTINGS 
PAYROLL HEIST.” 


And to back it up, the beautiful, 
beautiful photostat of the agreement. 

And ironically, at the end, there was 
one more fracture of the precepts of 
Dapper Danny. 

The Journal is an afternoon paper. 
Jackson printed his scoop in the late 
editions, giving the opposition less time 
to steal it. Early the following morning, 
the remains of Boots On Marple were 
dumped on the stoop of the residence of 
the Chief of Police. Boots On was dead 
in several places. 

The rule of Dapper Danny’s that this 
fell deed violated was not so much a rule 
as a favorite aphorism, which will bear 
rehearsal for its trenchant philosophy 
and profound wisdom. The wise saying 
of Dapper Danny was like this; “Never 
give a tomb while the heat is on.” 

This proverb practically translates it- 
selt, Dapper Danny was against murders 
perpetrated during the heat of passion or 
while there was still public excitement 
over an issue. The presentation of a head- 
stone to a party with whom you were re- 


cently seen wrangling could only lead to 
direct questioning by the D. A. Danny's 
advice to all and sundry was to wait 
until the heat had cooled, the subject of 
the quarrel forgotten. Thereafter, go out 
of your way to make a friend of the guy. 
Buy him drinks and be seen by friend 
and foe alike standing up at the bar with 
your arm around his shoulder. Then 
when he is found later imbedded in con- 
crete at the bottom of the river, or suit- 
ably perforated, resting on the edge of 
the city dump, you can say in all imno- 
cence: “Who me? Why, everybody knows 
he was my pal.” And don’t neglect to 
send the largest wreath to the funeral, 
Danny would add. : 

The corpse of Boots On Marple lolling 
on the front porch of the Chief of Police 
twelve hours after the edition of- the 
Journal had gone to press, certainly 
flouted this trenchant adage to a fare- 
you-well. 

But it worked out all right. To this 
day, nobody knows who killed Boots On 
Marple. As to the why, there was one 
line of speculation—that the boys figured 
he had talked, since there were only four 
men who knew officially about the kick- 
back—Dapper Danny, Police Chief Dyck- 
man, Boots On Marple and Art Bryan. 
Mahoney was the boss. The Alagazam In- 
surance Co., was not exactly in the market 
for publicity, and the Police Chief cer- 
tainly wasn’t going to bring up an un- 
pleasant subject. Therefore it must have 
been Marple who sang. They never took 
into account that there was a fifth, Mr. 
Kenny Jackson, who also knew and who 
had arrived at the information by in- 
dependent investigation. 

But the consensus around the bars 
and grills, in the back room of Hymie’s 
horse parlor, at the basement crap 
game down on St. Peter Street, up- 
stairs in Loeffler’s Billiard Academy, and 
in the refined gaming quarters at the 
Hollyhocks, was that Boots On Marple 
had been extinguished and delivered on 
the threshold of the Police Chief as a 
kind of object lesson to one and all, a 
summing up of the situation, as it were, 
a charade indicative that there had been 
a thundering big snafu all along the line; 
it was one last supreme expression of 
criticism and contempt for a series of 
incredibly stupid and unforgivable pro- 
fessional blunders.—THE END 


The Case of the Wife 
Who Got Boiled 


[Continued from page 52] 


the office when Bialk completed his 
twelve-hour shift at 6 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Frequently, during the late hours of 
the evening, Luetgert would summon 
Bialk, hand him a two-quart blue-enamel 
beer can and dispatch him to a saloon 
to get it filled—an operation that was 
known in that era as rushing the growler. 

Bialk fell to speculating about the 
crowded conditions that must have pre- 
vailed in Luetgert’s office. The place was 


hardly big enough to swing a cat in, yet 
it was accommodating four Great Danes, 
Mr. Luetgert and the lady. 

Once Bialk asked Luetgert, “Is the 
lady fond of the dogs?” 

Luetgert looked blank. “The lady?” he 
repeated. “What lady?” 

Toward the end of April, the sausage 
works had visitors who boded no good. 
They appeared early one morning—a 
couple of flinty-faced gentlemen in 
striped trousers and braided cutaways— 
and sniffed around until noon, asking 
questions of the employees and making 
jottings in little black books, then took 
ten minutes for lunch and resumed until 
late afternoon, winding up in Luetgert’s 
office, where loud words ensued. Pres- 
ently the news seeped through the fac- 


tory that Luetgert was in_ financial 
trouble and that a bank that held a big 
mortgage on the factory was threatening 
foreclosure. 

On Friday, April 30, Luetgert sum- 
moned to him a veteran employe named 
Oderofsky, better known as Smokehouse 
Frank, and led the way to the vat room 
in the basement. This chamber con- 
tained four wooden vats, each 8 feet long, 
4 feet wide and deep, with lids that 
clamped on. Meat mixtures were brought 
to a boil in those vats with piped 
steam. 

The boss pointed to some burlap bags 
containing several hundred pounds of a 
rough gray substance in chunk form. He 
instructed Smokehouse Frank to take the 
stuff and break it up into small pieces and 
put the pieces in a certain yat. “Wear 
gloves when you touch this stuff,” he cau- 
tioned, “or it'll burn the hell out of your 
hands.” 

“What is it, Mr. Luetgert?” 

“Never mind. Just break it up and call 
me when you got all of it in the vat.” 

Smokehouse Frank was one of the best 
sausage smokers in all Chicago, but he 
was never seen without a hat—a circum- 
stance that may or may not haye been due 
to the fact that his head came to a point 
at the top. Certainly he was far from 
bright, and he forgot to wear gloves and, 
just as Mr. Luetgert had said, the stuff 
he broke up and put into the vat burned 
the hell out of his hands. 

Smokehouse Frank stood to one side, 
trying to shake off the pain, while Luet- 
gert turned a yalve that began to fill 
the vat with water. The resultant chemi- 
cal reaction intrigued Smokehouse Frank. 
“Smoke, Mr. Luetgert,” he wondered, 
“and on water, too!” Luetgert did not 
answer. 

The following morning—Saturday, 
May 1—the bank sprang a coup d'etat. 
Somebody from the sheriff's office came 
around at the bank’s behest and served 
Luetgert with a paper saying that the 
sheriff was, as of one minute past mid- 
night Monday, May 3, taking over the 
sausage works and everything in it. At 
noon on Saturday, the factory workers 
were paid off. Luetgert, strangely enough, 
did not seem downcast. 

That evening at 6, when Bialk, the 
night watchman, checked in, he found 
Luetgert, in his shirt sleeves, working 
with the intensity of a beaver. Luetgert 
was firing up the furnace that supplied 
steam to the vats—a circumstance that was 
deeply puzzling to Bialk since there was 
no meat in the vats. 

At 10 o'clock that night Luetgert 
called Bialk and sent him out for a 
growler of beer. “No hurry,” he said, 
smiling. “Haye a drink yourself while 
you're out—on me.” 

Bialk returned at half past 10. He 
found his employer perspiring and giv- 
ing other evidence, such as fast breathing, 
of strenuous physical activity in his ab- 
sence. Bialk handed Luetgert the growler 
of beer and the sausage manufacturer 
downed it in one series of gargantuan 
gulps. The beer seemed to have as little 
effect on him as a drop of water on top 
of a red-hot stove. He wiped the foam 
off his mustache with the back of his 
hand and sent Bialk for more beer, 
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“Have another drink on me,” he said. 
“Don't hurry back,” 

The watchman returned shortly after 
1] o'clock. He found Luetgert just bolt- 
ing down the lid of one of the vats, in 
which steam bubbled and seethed. The 
manufacturer thereupon drew up a chair 
alongside the vat, accepted Bialk’s can of 
beer and downed a pint or two. He put 
the can on the floor, got out a German- 
language newspaper and settled himself 
to read under the illumination of the 
overhead gas jet. 

“What are you cooking, Mr, Luetgert?” 
asked the watchman. 

“Cooking?” repeated Luetgert. “What 
do you mean, Bialk?” 

The watchman nodded toward the vat. 
“Oh, that,” said Luetgert. “An experi- 
ment.” 

When Bialk went off at 6 am., the 
sausage magnate was still sitting there. 
Returning twelye hours later, the watch- 
man found Luetgert busy removing ashes 
from the furnace, ‘The vat in which the 
experiment had been made was open 
now, and a running hose was flushing 
it out. Luetgert made several trips out- 
side with the ashes. In the middle of the 
evening, he said to Bialk, “Well, I have 
to get out of here before midnight.” 

“Where are you and the dogs going?” 
asked Bialk. 

“Home, I guess. I only hope I don’t 
find my wife’s lover there.” 

Late Monday morning, Luetgert 
walked into the home of his wife's sister, 
Mrs. Wilhelmina Mueller, of Cleveland 
Avenue. “Is Louisa here?” he wanted to 
know. Mrs. Mueller, alarmed, demanded 
to know when Luetgert had last seen 
her, “Last night,” he said. “We went to 
sleep together and this morning she was 
gone.” 

In the afternoon, Luetgert called at 
the Shefheld Avenue police station and 
reported his wife's disappearance to Cap- 
tain Schuettler. 

“She couldn't stand failure,” said Luet- 
pert. 

“What do you mean by that?” asked 
Schuettler. 

“Louisa is a proud woman. She thought 
people would make fun of her because I 
failed in my business,” 

“What do you want me to do?” asked 
Schuettler. 

“Find her,” 


Ca ptain Schuettler figured that 
Louisa Luetgert had finally had so much 
of the sausage executive that she had gone 
to live with relatives. Then, four days 
later, on Friday, May 7, there appeared 
in the Sheffield Avenue station a gentle- 
man from less sophisticated precincts of 
Cook County. Hewas Diedrich Bickenese, 
a brother of Mrs. Luetgert, who operated 
a dairy farm on the outskirts of the city. 
He told the captain that his sister had 
heen due to visit him the previous Mon- 
day, for a stay of at least two weeks, and 
that she had not shown up or communi- 
cated with him. “I can't get any satisfac- 
tion out of Adolph,” said Bickenese. 

The portly captain lumbered into the 
defunct sausage works and began a tour 
of inspection. When he reached the cel- 
lar room where the vats were, he de- 
tected an acrid, unpleasant odor. It 


seemed to emanate from one particular 
vat. The big cop wondered if it was due 
to the poor quality of the Luetgert pork 
product in recent months—a contributing 
factor to the failure of the business. 

Schuettler came to the furnace room. 

On the floor in front of the furnace he 
saw about a score of burned matches. He 
leaned down and pocketed them, puffing 
slightly from the exertion. Somebody in- 
experienced in starting fires had started 
one in that furnace, Schuettler asked him- 
self why. 
_ In Luetgert’s office, the cop riffled 
through a pay-roll book and jotted down 
some names and addresses. Then he scru- 
unized the place. Being a man of Teu- 
tonic thoroughness, he shifted the 
furniture from the walls to see what was 
behind it. From the floor between Luet- 
gert's cot and the wall, he picked up a 
woman's change purse. It contained a few 
coins and a receipted grocery bill. The 
bill bore a woman's name and address. 

That was how Schuettler came across 
the lady with the built-in bustle. She was 
a widow, and no lady. She admitted that 
she had recently spent her nights with 
Luetgert and the four Great Danes. 

“When were you in Luetgert’s office 
last?” Schuettler asked. 

“Last Friday night.” 

“Were you usually there Saturday and 
Sunday nights?” 

Yess 

“Well, why weren't you there last Sat- 
urday night or last Sunday night?” 

“Adolph said he would be busy.” 

“Busy doing what?” 

“He didn’t say, Captain.” 

Schuettler came upon Smokehouse 
Frank behind a pinochle hand in a Diver- 
sey Street saloon, “What are those marks 
on your hands?” Schuettler wanted to 
know, 

“Burns,” said Smokehouse Frank. 

“Burns from what?” 

“From some stuff I put in a vat last 
week.” 

“What kind of stuff?” 

The other shrugged. “Something new. 
Something Mr, Luetgert was experiment- 
ing with.” Smokehouse Frank described 
the stuff. 

Schuettler made a guess and ordered 
a canyass of potash dealers and their re- 
cent customers. Potash was a poisonous 
corrosive that so far as he knew, should 
have had no part in the preparation of 
foodstuffs or the cleaning of utensils in 
a sausage factory. 

While awaiting reports, he had an 
enlightening talk with Bialk, the night 
watchman. 

That evening Schuettler puffed into 
the office of State’s Attorney Charles S. 
Deneen, a conscientious public servant. 
“Ics murder, Mr, Deneen,” he ‘was 
presently saying, “Mrs. Luetgert was last 
seen by neighbors about ten o'clock Sat- 
urday night. That’s just the hour when 
Luetgert sent the night watchman out 
for beer and told him not to hurry back.” 

Deneen was pacing the floor, fingering 
the gray stubble on his chin. “About the 
potash,” he said. “You say Luetgert 
bought almost four hundred pounds of 
it last week and that he had no possible 
legitimate use for potash?” 

“That's right," 


“And you think that this complaint 
Luetgert made to you in January—that 
his wife had another man—and the letter 
he showed to the night watchman ... you 
think all that was part of a premeditated 
plan to account for his wife’s subsequent 
disappearance?” 

“Uh-huh. He wrote that letter himself.” 

“Captain,” asked the State’s Attorney, 
“just what do you think went on in the 
cellar of that sausage factory last Satur- 
day night?” 

“T think he boiled his wife to a pulp in 
one of them meat vats and then burned 
the bones in the furnace. That’s what I 
think.” 

Deneen stopped his pacing and took 
off his rimless glasses and began to polish 
them. “I think so, too,” he said. “But 
we've got to prove it.” 

On Sunday morning, Adolph Luetgert 
lumbered into the Sheffield Avenue 
station. Schuettler glowered at him. 

“Captain,” said Luetgert, “my wife has 
been gone a week now. I want a warrant 
sworn out.” 

“A warrant? What kind of a warrant?” 

“For her arrest.” 

“Arrest! For what!” 

“Desertion.” 

Schuettler couldn’t talk right away. 
When he was able, he said, “Look, Luet- 
gert, I don’t blame your wife for desert- 
ing you, from the way you were carrying 
on with that widow.” 

“What widow?” 

Schuettler mentioned the woman's 
name. “Be careful of your talk, Captain 
Schuettler!” Leutgert protested indig- 
nantly. ‘“That’s a serious thing you are 
saying about me and that widow woman. 
Why, I hardly know her.” 

Luetgert pulled a sausage from his 
pocket and munched it as he waddled off 
in outraged innocence. 

Schuettler’s problem now was to con- 
duct an intensive investigation into Mrs. 
Luetgert's disappearance right under the 
nose of her husband without his being 
any the wiser. That night certain of the 
factory windows that faced the side of 
Luetgert’s house across the alley were 
covered inside with black oilcloth so that 
the light of the gas jets and lanterns 
carried by roaming detectives would not 
be visible to Luetgert. Bialk, the watch- 
man, and Smokehouse Frank were 
sneaked into the building. They singled 
out the vat where Luetgert had carried 
out his experiment; it was the one that 
Schuettler had previously noticed. A de- 
tective climbed into the vat, put on a 
glove and explored a drain in the bottom 
of the receptacle. He came up with a tiny 
piece of bone. Schuettler told him he 
would haye to do better than that. A 
sausage factory was one place where 
pieces of bone might be explained away. 

The ashpan beneath the firebox of the 
furnace was completely clean. That was 
significant to Schuettler..It meant that 
Luetgert had removed the ashes with 
great thoroughness for the probable 
reason that the ashes might contain some- 
thing that would have incriminated him. 

Schuettler wanted to lay hands on 
those ashes. Fritz Fiegel, the neighbor- 
hood ash collector, was dug out of a North 
Side saloon. He said that Luetgert him- 
self must have disposed of the ashes that 
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Bialk had seen him carry Gut on Sunday 
night, for the ash cans were empty when 
Fiegel made his usual call on Monday 
morning. However, he had noticed, 
strewn along the wall of the building, 
some gray matter that hadn't been there 
before. The side of the building in ques- 
tion was, fortunately, not visible from 
the Luetgert domicile. Fiegel took detec- 
tives with lanterns to the spot. They 
found ashes, all right. 

Inside, the ashes were sifted. More 
pieces of bone showed up. Schuettler, a 
difficult man to please, wasn't satisfied. 
Didn't his men realize that a clever de- 
fense attorney would say that these were 
pieces of animal bones? Ah, but a clever 
defense attorney could hardly contend 
that animals wore corsets, and here was a 
piece of corset steel among the sifted 
stuff, 

Schuettler’s-massive features seemed to 
take on some of the pale yellow of the 
gas lights as dawn drew near, He dipped 
his pudgy hands into a bucket containing 
the slimy contents of a catch basin 
beneath the drain of the vat where Luet- 
gert had experimented. His face creased 
in a smile. He held up a small shiny 
object. It was a wedding ring. Inside of 
the band were the initials L. L.—those of 
Louisa Luetgert. 


Their last discovery was that part of 
a wall in the meat man’s office seemed 
to have been quite thoroughly scrubbed, 
more than likely to remove bloodstains. 

Putting his information and his sur- 
mises together, Schuettler conjectured 
that Luetgert had, on the night of 
Saturday, May 1, lured his wife to the 
sausage works by subterfuge during the 
time the watchman made the first trip 
to the saloon, felled the woman in the 
office, been interrupted by the return of 
the watchman, and had then sent the 
man away again. While Bialk had been 
absent the second time, the meat man 
had placed his wife in the potash solu- 
tion, locked the yat lid and turned on 
the steam. Captain Schuettler hoped that 
Frau Luetgert hadn't, by any chance, 
been still alive, 

There was an early visitor to the 
Sheffield Avenue station house a few 
hours after the investigators had re- 
turned wearily from their all-night search 
of the sausage works. The visitor was Mr. 
Luetgert himself. His purpose was to an- 
nounce a reward of $50 for information 
establishing his wife's whereabouts, They 
allowed him to depart in smug satisfac- 
tion. During the remainder of the day, he 
made seyeral additional visits to the 
station house, each time hiking the re- 
ward until, at twilight, it had reached 
$200. Mr. Luetgert had always been a 
hard man with a dollar, 

Chemists agreed that potash, when 
mixed with water and brought to a boil, 
would have reduced the flesh of a woman 
of Mrs. Luetgert’s weight to a pulp in 
about two and a half hours. The cor- 
rosive would also have acted on the 
bones, softening them to the extent that 
Luetgert could easily have reduced most 
of them to powder after subjecting them 
to the heat of a furnace fire. 

When the police finally let Adolph 
Luetgert in on a little grand-jury secret, 


it became apparent that this was going 
to bea trying case. A murder charge based 
principally on a few pieces of indefinite 
bone, a wedding ring and circumstantial 
evidence, cried out for a particular type 
of defense counsel. A barrister by the 
name of Vincent—W, A. Vincent—rose to 
the occasion. 

At the trial, the sausage maker he- 
cameé aman of many virtues. Mr Vincent 
had an explanation for the state’s most 
important piece of evidence—Mrs. Luet- 
gert’s wedding ring. The ring had 
dropped into the vat out of the de- 
fendant’s vest pocket when Mr, Luetgert 
had leaned over during the course of his 
experiment. And why had Mr. Luetgert 
been carrying his wife’s wedding ring in 
his vest pocket? As a symbol of his eternal 
devotion, that's why .. . his love for the 
woman who had fled with another man. 

His client, Mr, Vincent pointed out, 
had been facing failure in his business. 
Wasn't it reasonable to suppose, then, 
that Mr. Luetgert had made plans to go 
into another business? Why, of course it 
was, And that’s why he had been con- 
ducting the experiment with the potash. 
He had been trying to make a new kind 
of soap. 

‘Testimony of this kind necessitated 
counter-witnesses for the state. Soap ex- 
perts agreed that soap with a potash base 
would remove dirt all right, the trouble 
being that it would remove skin, too, 

The state contended that Mrs. Luetgert 
had been boiled for two and a half hours. 
Mr. Vincent got an adjournment, went 
out to the sausage works and, in the 
presence of scientific witnesses, boiled a 
gentleman in a potash solution—an 
anonymous gentleman who had been a 
patient in a municipal infirmary and who 
had, to be sure, died before being take 
to the sausage works. The gentleman had 
to be boiled for more than four hours 
before he was in proper condition to leave 
by way of the drain at the bottom of the 
vat, and this proved, Mr. Vincent con- 
tended, that Mrs, Luetgert couldn't have 
disintegrated in two and a half hours. 

The State said that Mr. Vincent's test 
had been unfair. He had boiled a large 
man; Mrs. Luetgert had been a small 
woman. Mr. Vincent thereupon boiled a 
lady—a lady about the size of Mrs. Luet- 
gert. The second experiment confirmed 
the State’s argument so far as the time 
element went, but Mr. Vincent now 
raised new technical points about the 
bone remains, claiming proof of his con- 
tention that what the State was palming 
off on the jurors were bones from sheep, 
cows, dogs, elk and monkeys. The jurors 
looked interested, not to say confused. 
Books on the sausage manufacturer was 
eyen money for an acquittal, 

Nonetheless, Adolph Louis Luetgert 
wound up in Joliet as a lifer, and died 
in a few years. What cooked him for 
cooking his wife was a comparatively 
simple thing. The defense had admitted 
the presence of the wedding ring in the 
yat drain. The State produced witnesses 
who testified that Mrs. Luetgert’s 
knuckles had enlarged since her marriage 
and that for several years she had been 
unable to remove the wedding ring from 
the third finger of her left hand, There- 
fore, gentlemen of the jury. , .—THE END 
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shirt, and his stocky, heavy-set body glis- 
tening with sweat. He looked as if he 
had been in a fight himself. We talked 
while he wiped himself down with a cold 
towel. 

Moss had a swarthy face, with dark, 
worldly eyes, a nose that looked as if he 
had for gotten to duck once himself, and 
a full mouth. He looked like a tougher 
version of Dempsey. Good type for a 
manager, I thought. Probably a boxer 
himself once. Appears to be a rugged 
character but talks printable English, not 
Jacobese. On the other hand he doesn’t 
look like the fatherly type either. A guy 
with a face like that isn’t in much danger 
of breaking out in tears about how he 
would rather protect his boy's future than 

make an extra buck. 

A couple of hours later we got together 
at Toots Shor’s. Moss looked cool, combed 
and collectea now, rather dapper in a 
well tailored but conservative blue suit. 
He had promised to bring Billy, but he 
came in alone. “Billy's gone back to the 
hotel,” he said. “He's pretty upset. I don’t 
like him to come out after fights anyway. 
If he wins, all the glad-handers want to 
pat him on the back and he’s such a nice, 
modest kid I don’t want to see him 
spoiled. And if he loses, he takes it pretty 
hard. He’s a funny kid. Pretty sensitive. 
He feels a distinct responsibility to his 
friends and his fans. Tonight he just 
couldn’t get going, Abrams’ style doesn't 


... the usual things that happen io every child . 
a lion at three ... capiured by the Umbangis when I was...” 


show him off very well. Billy knows he’s 
disappointed a lot of people.” 

I felt mildly disconcerted. From ring- 
side Soose looked like a tall, good-looking 
boy with a Iriendly smile. But I was hop- 
ing that under this bland, conventional 
exterior lurked a complex character, a 
man whose congenial appearance hid a 
mysteriously aggressive personality, some- 
thing I would have an opportunity to 
expla in in terms of socio-economic drives 
with a dash of psychoanalysis. When this 
young athlete lashed himself into a fieht- 
ing fury, I had speculated, he was reallv 
lashing: out at his subconsciously resented 
father, or perhaps at the social system 
that had pauperized his parents. 

Well, only a few of the returns were in 
so far, but already there were suspicious 
signs that young Billy and my papier- 
machier—or celluloid machier—Patent 
Leather Kid were cousins, if not blood- 
brothers. But I would wait and see how 
things developed. Meanwhile I turned 
my attention to Mr. Moss, That pains- 
taking description of his fighter’s reaction 
to defeat smacked a little of the “he’s- 
more-like-a-son-to-me” school. Yet, maybe 
I was being a little hasty. Maybe Moss 
Was just a manager with a superior intel- 
ligence whose ability to analyze his boy’s 
state of mind was part of his success. 
Maybe his ruthlessness was merely more 
expensively tailored. So, fortified by one 
of Toots’ excellent old-fashioneds, I lis- 
tened carefully. 

“Billy and I have a lot in common,” 
Moss began. “We're both small town 
Pennsylvania boys, and we both went to 
Pern State. That’s how we met.” 


TRUE MAGAZINE 
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“Now wait a minute, Moss,” I said. 
“That is a very corny relationship for a 
fighter and his manager in a realistic 
fight story.” ‘ 

“I'm not writing a story,” Moss said. 
‘Tm telling you what happened. You 
asked me, didn’t you?” 

“Okay, okay,” I mumbled darkly, 
touching my glass and catching the wait- 
er’s eye to show him I needed another 
one. “Tell me more.” 

“Well, Billy was a collegiate boxing 
champ at Penn State. When he got out 
of school and decided to turn pro, I was 
working as a screen writer out at War- 
ners. I knew what the boxing game was 
and I knew what a clean kid Billy was, 
and I hated to see him get kicked around. 
So I decided to manage Billy myself. I 
could get someone who knew his busi- 
ness, like Ray Arcel, to train him and 
work the corner. All [had to do was make 
the right matches, look out for his end 
and help him save his money. After all, 
Billy doesn’t want to be a fighter all his 
life. He’s got intelligence, ambition and 
a good personality.” 

This was driving me to drink. Here I 
was, wading out from the shore of arti- 
ficial fiction into the sea of truth, and al- 
ready I was ankle-deep in the damnedest 
hearts-and-flowers fighter-manager set-up 
IT had ever heard of. The clean-cut athlete 
and the old alumnus who gives up his 
own business to guide the boy through 
the dark and dangers of the prize ring. 
Formula 1-A. It was really terrible. I 
could have made that up without ever 
swinging my feet off the studio desk. 

A few days later, I met Soose himself. 
Well, even now, several years later as I 
describe him it hurts a little, but, damn 
it, Billy Soose is tall, dark and handsome 
in a nice homey way. See what happens! 
The Jimmy Stewart type, you might say 
(even if it hurts)—polite, soft-spoken and 
with a grin reflecting an uncomplicated, 
healthy mind, the kind of a boy you feel 
pretty good about when he comes to call 
on your daughter. We met in Shor’s, too, 
and of course Billy didn’t drink. Not just 
because he was in training—he never 
touched the stuff, And when I tried to 
turn the conversation to his talents in the 
ring he hung his head shyly like a school- 
girl who's just been told her poem on 
Shelley is going to be published in the 
senior-class annual. 

He was more articulate when we got 
talking about things in general—like 
New York. “I never feel comfortable 
here,” he said, “Too many phonies. You 
know, you win a fight in the Garden and 
all the fellows who've cleaned up on you 
think you're a great guy. Next time you 
drop one and nobody knows you. There’s 
too much of that in New York to suit me. 
It seems to me the most important thing 
in the world is real friendship. I'd rather 
come to New York and make 6ne good 
friend than win them all by knock-outs.” 

Now what's a writer of the hard-boiled 
school going to do with a character like 
that? This was turning into a fiasco—and 
I was still only up to my shins. 

What are you going to do when you 
quit boxing, Billy?” 

“I've thought a lot about that, Mr. 
Schulberg,” he said. “I’m thinking of 
starting a camp for boys. I’m fond of kids 
and I manage to get along with them 
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pretty well, I'd like to take a bunch from 
the city and give them real training; not 
just physical exercise, but field stuff—the 
fun of getting together and living out of 
doors. As a matter of fact, Paul and I 
haye bought a place up in the Poconos 
and I always take three or four kids out 
there while I'm training.” 

See what I mean? From my point of 
view, Utter Frustration, Sure, I know 
fighters talk like that only in Clarence 
Buddington Kelland serials. But what can 
I do? I wouldn't write a hunk of dialogue 
like that in a short story for all the money 
in the treasury. I'm just giving it to you 
the way it was handed to me, straight 
from Billy Soose’s well- -developed shoul- 
der and spoken with sincerity thf no 
one but the hopeless cynic could doubt. 

A few wecks later we drove out to Mike 
Jacobs’ estate in Red Bank, New Jersey, 
to explain away the Abrams defeat. I was 
practically assistant manager by this 
time. One sports writer had even called 
me up to find out who Billy’s next op- 
ponent would be in the Garden, But all 
the “inside stuff’ I had learned I could 
have found in the works of Burt L. Stand- 
ish. As a matter of fact, of the three‘of us, 
I probably sounded most like a fight- 
game type-character, 

At the Summer Palace of the Czar of 
Eighth Avenue we sat down to an inti- 
mate little dinner of about thirty man- 
agers, fighters, relatives and ungrammati- 
cal gentlemen who defy classification. 
The conyersation ranged from Mike's 
reminiscences of his ticket speculation 
coups in the Dempsey Era to a discussion 
of the current Negro corner on the fight- 
crown market. After dinner we all piled 
into a couple of Mike's station wagons 
and took in the card ata local Jersey fight 
club. When we got back Mike played his 
records of the broadcast of the first 
Dempsey-Tunney fight. 

It didn’t surprise me by now, of course, 
that Billy begged off from this program, 
on the pretext that he wanted to turn in 

early. For all that he had become one of 
the nation’s best known fighters (wins 
over Zale, Mauriello, Vigh, Overlin in 
'41), he seemed to have no real interest 
in the business. Seeing one fellow beat 
the hell out of another apparently held 
no attraction for him. 

There it was again, cliche piling on 
cliche, like rings of yellow curls in a mani- 
curist’s coiffure, and just as phony. It was 
like a nightmare. I had fallen down a 
long black hole marked “Real Experi- 
ence,” and ended up at Red Bank playing 
patty -cake with a life-sized rabbit called 

Billy Soose. 

The things that happened after that 
shouldn't happen to a fiction writer. 
While we were there a young heavy- 
weight more respected for his prowess in 
the ring than for his decorum outside 
arrived for the week end with a gracious 
greeting for his hostess: 

“Hi, Ma, what’vya got to eat?” 

“Veal cutlets. You like veal cutlets?” 

“Naw—that stinks.” 

Whereupon he turned on his heels and 
disappeared—to get himself a steak at a 
restaurant in Red Bank, we learned later. 
For the first time since I had known him, 
I saw Billy Soose fighting mad. “What a 
boor,” he said. “That’s one guy I'd like 
to fight,” 


There it is again. I can see it in the 
script right now. 


CLOSE UP BILLY 


The handsome, honest lines in his face 
hardening. For the first time we see this 
good-natured, easy-going lad transformed 
into the instinctive fighter, the killer. 


CUT TO 


Well, that’s enough. You get the idea. 
Formula 1-B. Right there I should have 
thrown in the towel. But the trouble is, 
you get to like a guy like Billy. Just like 
in the movies—even though you know 
there is no such animal. 

On the way back from Red Bank, Moss 
asked Billy how he made out in his little 
tete-a-tete with Jacobs. “Did you tell him 
what I told you to tell him?” “No,” said 
Billy, “I decided to tell him the truth, I 
just said my style and Georgie’s didn’t 
mix very well, and that even if I fought 
him again I wasn’t positive I would win, 
but I would do my best.” 

Ordinarily, a speech like that would 
have left Iron Mike choking on his store 
teeth. But there must have been some- 
thing in the way Billy said it, for the un- 
disputed Dean of the School of Looking 
Out for Number One talked to Billy like 
a father, welcomed him back into the 
family and forgave him his fistic delin- 
quencies. 

I'm almost embarrassed to tell you the 
1est of this story, this raw slice of life I 
cut for myself, but I suppose you ought 
to know how Billy won the middleweight 
che ampionship of the world from Ken 
Overlin in the Garden. There was a lot 
of smart money riding on Overlin and 
the rumor got around that take-it-easy- 
or-else threats were being made to Billy. 
Jacobs had his Garden house-dicks stop 
every one of the boys at the entrance. 
Billy went on to win the fight by a hair- 
line fifteen-round decision with a rousing 
last-minute finish. 

I can't help it, I tell you. You can look 
it up in the record books. 

By this time 1 was becoming a very 
bitter character. All that’s missing, I 
thought to myself misanthropically, is the 
love interest. 

I should have known. This is the way 
I learned about it. A few weeks before he 
left for the Coast to fight Ceferino Garcia. 
Billy told me he was going to take some 
time off and run up to Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 

“What's so special about Northamp- 
ton?” T said. 

“Peggy,” said Billy. 

“What's she doing in Northampton?” 

“She’s a sophomore at Smith College.” 

Oh, drown in the milk of human kind- 
ness! “And I suppose you want to marry 
her and she loves you but she’s a respect: 
able girl from a good family and she isn’t 
sure how her parents will accept the 
idea of her marrying a prize-fighter,” I 
snarled. 

“Well, in a way, that’s it,” Billy said 
with his usual straightforward honesty 
which I couldn't help liking and resent- 
ing. 

Shortly afterwards we flew out to L.A. 
for the fight. We trained down at the 
Main Street gym. Billy was something of 
a curiosity. He wore not only the custom- 


ary head-gear, that protects the ears, but 
a nose-and-eye mask that made him look 
like something out of Orson Welles’ 
Martian broadcast, What was he made- 
up for? You guessed it. The little number 
back in Northampton might take a dim 
view of a bridegroom with a busted 
schnoz and scar-tissue eyebrows. If you 
had seen Peggy you wouldn't have 
blamed him, 

Now for the next installment of the 
serial—the Garcia fight. Ceferino swung 
that vicious bolo of his at Billy for six 
straight rounds, but Billy kept dancing 
away and stabbing him, once in a while 
crossing nicely with his right, piling up 
a tremendous lead in points, Just as the 
bell ended the seventh, Ceferino swung 
with a desperate uppercut. Billy rolled 
with it, The momentum carried the 
chunky Filipino forward, until his head 
accidentally collided with Billy's. When 
Billy returned to his corner, his left eye- 
lid was split from one end to the other. 
The crowd smelled blood. Referee Abe 
Roth came over to see how serious the 
injury was. Moss didn’t take the man- 
ager’s usual courageous stand, “They 
can't hurt us.” “I’d rather lose the fight 
than let Billy risk losing his eye,” he said, 
thereby qualifying for expulsion from the 
managers’ union. 

Roth stopped it. Since Billy's injury 
had been caused by a foul, he called the 
contest a draw. 

In the dressing room I asked Billy how 
he felt about it. “I feel badly about the 
fans not getting their money's worth,” he 
said, “but I appreciate what Paul did. I 
hope I didn’t let my friends down, but I 
have to think of Peggy.” 

Did I say my real-life drama was turn- 
ing into Class-B movie? Better make it 
Class-C. And as if you—and I—haven’'t 
had enough, during the war Billy went 
into the Navy as a chief petty officer in 
physical training, but his commanding 
officer was so impressed by his work that 
Billy was commissioned and made an aide 
to a captain in Alaska, Finally it was 
Lt. (jg) William Soose, USNR. 

And what was Manager Moss doing? 
Kiddies, he was one of Admiral King’s 
little boys in blues, too, and with the 
same rank as Billy’s! 

Of course, since we're nearing the fade- 
out now, Peggy has become Mrs. Soose, 
they're living out on a farm in Pennsyl- 
vania, and it looks suspiciously as if 
they're going to live happily ever after. 
And Paul has become a theatrical pro- 
ducer, last season presenting a play by his 
wife, talented Thelma Schnee. What a 
plot! Even Adela Rogers St. Johns 
wouldn't touch it. It’s phony, it’s senti- 
mental, it’s contrived, and, hell, it’s all 
true. 

Lately, I've been thinking of writing a 
hook about a dancehall. But I've decided 
the only way to do it is to write it from a 
farm and never go near one of those 
places. Otherwise I'd probably find that 
the mouse-like little hat-check girl really 
has a better voice than Ginny Simms; that 
she didn’t realize it herself until the band- 
leader happened to fall in love with her 
voice in overhearing her through the par- 
tition between his dressing room and the 
girls’ locker room and. . . . Sometimes 
the trouble with art is that life is corny. 

—THE END 
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King of the Flesh Eaters 


[Continued from page 43] 


mountains, the pilot sometimes taking a 
short cut through the passes. Finally, 
through a gouge in the hills, we saw the 
lake. The sun was dancing on a Strip of 
open water. Everybody cheered. 

The Goose landed beside a tiny island 
in the center of the lake. In our hip boots 
we waded ashore through the ice-cold 
water. We unloaded two weeks’ supply of 
grub from the plane, pitched our tent, 
and set up housekeeping. The pilot 
wished us good luck, and said he'd be 
back in twelve days. Then the Goose took 
off and vanished in the blue sky. 

The surface of the lake was dappled 
with Dolly Varden trout and shad, jump- 
ing. Buzz grabbed his rod, but Guy shook 
his head sadly. “Those fish won’t take an 
artificial lure,” he warned. Buzz couldn't 
believe it, but an hour later he came back 
with a long face and no fish. Meanwhile, 
Guy and Ted had stretcned out from 
shore a long, light net secured to cork 
floats. In a couple of hours they pulled it 
out with several fine fish tangled in the 
meshes. The flesh 9f the fish was hard and 
sweet from the clear ice water, and that 
evening Fred fried several of the best over 
the campfire while the sunset stained the 
lake and snow-capped mountains a deep 
pink. 

The long northern twilight lingered 
until nearly 10 o'clock. We sat around the 
fire, smoking and discussing plans for the 
hunt. A fox trotted up to the fire and 
sat down a few feet away like a dog. Guy 
and Buzz tossed him bits of fish, which he 
accepted gratefully. It was too early for 
mosquitoes and the night was cold but 
not bitter. We could hear the cries of 
gulls that had flown in from the ocean to 
nest on a smaller island near ours: Ted 
told us that in a few days they would 
begin to arrive by the hundreds, laying 
their eggs on the bare earth, confident 
that no predator would dare swim the 
broad expanse of icy water to reach them. 

George suggested that we separate into 
two parties to double ourchances of spot- 
ting the Big Fellow. The guides told him 
that they preferred to work in pairs. 

“Nine out of ten bears will run from a 
man, but the tenth bear may attack,” Guy 
told us. “If a bear charges, you need 
plenty of support. A couple of friends of 
mine were guiding’ a hunter when they 
came on an old sow with a yearling cub. 
The yearling was almost as big as his 
mother, but the guide knew that the year- 
ling would probably run and the old lady 
wouldn't. He told the hunter to shoot 
the sow. For some reason, the man got 
rattled and potted the cub. The sow 
charged with a roar. The hunter fell face 
down into the snow. The bear sprang 
over him and struck down the guide. He'd 
haye been finished for sure, but luckily 
his partner was able to get in a shot while 
the bear was mauling the fallen man. The 
guide lived, but he’s given up bear-hunt- 
ing.” 

The ground was covered with hoar 
frost when we climbed out of our sleep- 
img bags the next morning, Fred was al- 
ready up, cooking the rest of the trout 


and sourdough pancakes. Wuen he saw 
us moving, he put a gallon of coffee on 
the fire and dished out a quart of frozen 
fruit George Petty had had the foresight 
to buy in Anchorage. The shore of the 
lake, still covered with chipped ice, had 
made a handy icebox. 

After breakfast, we started out across 
the lake in a dory that had been brought 
up the Karluk River several years before 
and kept on the island. After testing the 
wind, Guy and Ted decided to try one of 
the mountain passes near the head of the 
lake. As the dory slid over the dark water, 
the guides studied the mountain slopes 
through their binoculars. From the great 
snow masses that covered the peaks, long 
fingers of snow stretched down the ravines 
toward the lake. Through our glasses, we 
could see bear tracks banding these white 
streaks. The bears were just beginning to 
come out of hibernation. In a few weeks, 
they would wear patches out of their fur 
sliding down the glaciers, and the hides 
would be inferior, Petty had deliberately 
taken us up earlier than most hunting 
parties in order to get a perfect pelt. 

We hit the beach and dragged the dory 
well up on the dead yellow grass. Then 
we headed out across the tundra, We fol- 
lowed one of the curious double bear 
trails. A bear trail is actually two narrow 
paths running side by side, for the 
brownie’s body is so wide that his left 
feet make one trail while his right fect 
make another. A thin strip of tall grass 
separates them. All of us were wearing 
featherweight wading boots. The soft 
mossy tundra holds water like a sponge 
and several times we had to wade across 
mountain streams or cut over snow 
banks. Only the waders could have kept 
us dry. 


The guides stopped on a lookout 
point where the wind was blowing down 
the mountain slope towards us. The bears 
have poor eyesight, good hearing, and 
extraordinary sense of smell. If one of 
the tricky mountain air currents carries 
your scent over the hills, every bear in the 
district will be scared away for several 
days, Before we settled down, Guy and 
Ted tested the breeze with dry bits of 
grass and worked back and forth on the 
hill slope to make sure the wind was not 
shifting, 

For two hours we sat in the damp 
tundra moss watching the snow strips 
through our glasses. As soon as we 
stopped walking we felt the cold, noticing 
it even more when a hard rain began. As 
the storm began to clear, Guy Waddell 
suddenty steadied his glasses on a distant 
mountain slope and remarked thought- 
fully, “There's a bear, but I don’t think 
he’s more than eight feet long.” Almost 
instantly Ted Hersee said, “Yep, I can 
see him with the naked eye. Now look, 
you fellows. See that long strip of snow 
that forks out near the end? Look Ieft 
from the fork until you hit a patch of 
cottonwoods. He went in there. He'll be 
out in a few minutes.” 

We waited. After a couple of minutes 
of staring through the glasses, every black 
tock and stump on the mountain seemed 
to be moving. I had laid down the glasses 
to rest my eyes, when T saw a tiny speck 
crawling across the mountain slope three 


miles away. I knew at once this was the 
bear. No other animal would be visible 
at that distance. 

In the tiny, artificial world of the 
glasses I could watch him as though 
watching a picture on a screen. He was 
crossing the 45-degree slope with the 
swinging, rolling gait of a drunken sailor. 
His powerful legs were working like pis- 
tons in a fur overcoat. He was by far the 
largest wild animal I'd ever seen. 

“He only has about three and a half 
‘heads’ in him... not worth a stalk,” said 
Guy. One of the big jobs of a guide is to 
guess the size of a faraway bear and save 
his hunters a long stalk alter a small 
trophy. The length of a bear can be fairly 
well told by the length of his head in 
comparison to his body, If a bear’s body 
is five times as long as his head, he’s big 
enough to stalk, 

“He's too lively for a big fellow,” agreed 
Ted. The old boars move with ponderous 
dignity. This little 1,000-pounder was al- 
most skipping along. When he came to a 
snow slide, he jumped on the icy surface 
and came sailing down joyfully on his 
belly like a boy on a sled. He shot down 
200 feet at a speed which would have 
crippled any other living creature and 
should have burned off most of his thick 
fur coat, But the bear didn’t care, He hit 
a lump in the frozen snow, rolled head 
over heels happily waving his legs in the 
air, and fetched up against a boulder with 
a shock that nearly dislodged the rock 
but didn’t bother him in the slightest. 
Bounding out of the snow like a big dog, 
he pranced around on the dry ground 
and then flung himself back on the snow, 
biting out a few chunks of solid ice. Sud- 
denly he grew alert His ears cocked up 
and he grinned, Rising quietly, he 
padded softly over the snow and then 
leaped at a willow thicket. Three ptar- 
migan burst out. The bear reared up and 
playfully batted at them with his great 
paws as they whizzed away. 

An hour later we saw a sow with two 
big yearling cubs on the slope. The 
guides watched her carefully because 
there was a good chance that an old boar 
might haye picked up the scent and be 
following her. ‘The yearlings wrestled to- 
gether like adolescent boys. 

I wanted to get a picture of the year- 
lings. They weren't big enough to justify 
a shot, but the guides agreed to take me 
up alter them for the photographs. Buzz 
went with us and George stayed behind 
to guide our party with a walkie-talkie. 

Using a walkie-talkie on a bear hunt 
may sound unsporting. But we were 
working against time and nothing is more 
of a time-killer than to spend four or five 
hours climbing up the side of a mountain 
and then find that the bear decided to 
MOve On as soon as you entered the brush. 
With the walkie-talkie, the man on the 
lookout point can call you if the bear 
begins to move. 

Guy and Ted spent a good fifteen min- 
utes studying the mountain slope through 
their glasses, spotting landmarks to help 
them climb, and guessing what the wind 
would do. The bears were only a half 
mile away and [ thought the family would 
be gone before the guides finally decided 
to get going. But the moment we plunged 
into the alder thickets, I realized they 
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knew their business. It took us an hour 
to fight our way through the springy net- 
work of branches; and when we pee 
hit the smooth slope above timber line, I 
had no idea where we were. From our 
new position, the whole contour of the 
mountain side seemed to have changed. 
The‘bears could have been anywhere on 
the vast slope above us. 

The guides worked their way up from 
landmark to landmark until we reached 
the snow. Clinging to the almost perpen- 
dicular slope, Guy got out the walkie- 
talkie and called Petty. George told us 
the bears had moved. 

“Where are they now?” asked Guy. 

“They're on a big snowbank,” George 
told him. 

“Which one? We're on a snowbank 
ourselves.” 

George tried to explain. Guy shook his 
head. “All these snowbanks look alike. 
George could be describing the one we're 
on.” 

Suddenly Ted grabbed his rifle and 
pointed with the muzzle. Twenty feet 
away one of the yearlings was sitting up 
looking at us. I hadn't expected to get 
within a hundred yards of the bears and 
had a powerful telescopic lens on my 
camera. I got a quick shot of the year- 
ling’s head. At the click of the camera, the 
bear swung away and began to run. I 
grabbed up my motion-picture camera 
and pressed the button. At the loud whirr 
of the motor, the second yearling burst 
out of a patch of bushes near the snow 
line and bounded uphill after his brother. 
The cubs probably weighed about 800 
pounds and were some seven feet long. 
They ran up that 70-degree slope as easily 


) 


as though they were running along the 
level. In fifteen seconds they seemed to 
cover more ground than we had in two 
hours’ steady climbing. They vanished 
over a ridge still going strong. We neyer 
saw the old sow. 

When I turned around, I saw both 
guides and Buzz quietly covering me with 
their rifles. The yearlings were so obvi- 
ously scared that such precautions seemed 
foolish; but, thinking it over afterward, 
I'd have hated to see the old mother ex- 
plode out of the bushes twenty feet away 
and charge me. 

The next day we spent all morning 
moving from one lookout position to an- 
other without luck. At noon, the guides 
spotted a big boar on a distant mountain- 
side digging up fireweed shoots. He wasn't 
the Big Fellow, but he had an unusually 
good pelt, and George decided to try for 
him. The wind was shifting back and 
forth through the valley and the guides 
took us on a long detour through cotton- 
wood forests and across glacier-water 
streams trying to get upwind. We finally 
hit the mountainside where we had first 
spotted him and climbed for two hours 
until we were above his feeding ground. 
We could see him wandering along the 
side of a little ravine; but before George 
could crawl in close enough for a shot, 
the boar had drifted into an alder grove 
that filled the bottom of the ravine. He 
vanished and we sat down to wait until 
he came out again. 

We waited until evening, but there was 
no sign of the bear. With their glasses, 
the guides had located a dark mass that 
might or might not be the bear curled up 
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asleep. It began to rain and snow L| suy- 
gested going into the alders. but both 


guides warned against it. 
Finally, George decided to take a THE GIFT OF 
chance shot at the dark mass the guides 


had spotted. If he connected hed have ek 
a nice trophy If he only wounded the 

brownie, the bear would charge out of | | 
the thicket and there was no way of tell- om Or a 4 

ing from what part of the alder grove he'd 

come. George crawled as close to the IN SUN GLARE 

bushes as possible, took a careful bead, 


and fired. Instantly there was an explo 
sion among the branches. The hunters 
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On the way back to camp, there oc- 
curred one of the strangest wild-life 
phenomena that any of us had ever seen. 
While we were following the course of a 
stream, a fully grown red fox in magnifi 
cent pelt trotted out of the woods and 
stopped on a bank to look down on us. 
Buzz whistled to him. To everybody's 
astonishment, the fox sprang down from 
the bank and walked over to us. Buzz 
knelt down and put out his hand The 
fox reached out to sniff his fingers. “May- 
be he’s starving to death and thinks we 
have food,” suggested Guy. Buzz got out 
a candy bar, peeled off the paper, and 
offered it to the fox. The fox accepted it, 
ate some, and then began to play with 
the paper, batting it about like a kitten. 
When we started on, he jumped up and 
followed us. He trotted alongside for over 
a mile. When we finally got in the boat, 

‘we had to leave him behind. Apparently 
he had never seen human beings before 
and so had no fear of them, 


For the next two days we were kept 
in camp by fog and sleet. The next morn- 
ing the weather cleared somewhat and we 
got our first real stalk. We were in the GET HE 
boat, moving close to the shore, with no 
noise but the gurgling sound of the oars This CHRIS 
and the ping of the raindrops on our 
waterproofs. Suddenly George Petty 
pointed silently upward. About half a 
mile away on the nearest mountain slope 
a brownie was moving, his yast bulk 
standing out clearly against the dead yel- 
low grass. The guides instantly put their 
glasses on him. We floated along quietly, 
waiting for their verdict. In spite of the 
cold, I could feel myself sweating as I] 
waited for them to speak. 

“What do you think, Guy?” Ted asked. 
“He's not the Big Fellow,” said Guy, 
without lowering his glasses. My hopes 
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‘Fred nodded. The bears’ hearing is so 
acute that no one talked more than neces- 
sary. We climbed slowly, pulling our- 
selves up the steep slope by the heavy 
alder and willow bushes. Only the top 
few inches of the tundra had thawed out. 
Below that was solid ice. If the man ahead 
of you slipped and tore off the upper 
layer, you had a tough time finding [oot- 
ing on the muddy ice. It took us three 
hours to reach a ledge aboye the bear. 
Here we stopped to get our wind. Far 
below us, the lake that had seemed’so big 
when we were rowing across it looked like 
a puddle among the hills. Against the 
blue-black water, wind streaks showed 
like finger marks on velvet. The alder 
thickets that we'd crawled through 
seemed no worse than tall grass. As soon 
as we were rested, we crawled down from 
one ledge to another toward the bear. 

He was gone. Ted called Fred Cowgill 
on the beach. He hadn't seen the bear 
slip out. “Well, he sure got away some- 
how,” said Ted. We began to slide down 
fhe mountain slope, indifferent to the 
noise we made, Suddenly Ted held up his 
hand and waved frantically. Right*below 
us was the bear. . 

It was a very long shot, but we were 
standing on the edge of a cliff and 
couldn't get any Closer, Buzz unslung his 


rifle, steadied himself, and fired. The bul- 
let clipped one of the protecting alders 
near the bear's head. The brownie turned 
and sniffed the splintered wood. He was 
galvanized into action, Some twenty feet 
away was the edge of a sharp drop. The 
brownie made a dash for it. Buzz's bullets 
thudded into the alders around him. We 
saw his ample behind, as big as a harvest 
moon, yanishing oyer the brink. Then 
there was crash after crash as he slid down 
the slope. 

We crawled down the side of the cliff 
onto the shelf where the bear had been 
lying. Then we followed his trail to the 
brink of the drop, The bear had dived 
over the edge and half-fallen, half-rolled 
down the slope. He had torn off the soft 
top soil, leaving a broad path two yards 
wide, down the mountainside, We fol- 
lowed his path with considerable -awe, 
finding pieces of thick alder branches he 
had ripped off on the way and stones 
twice the size of a man’s head he had torn 
loose. At the bottom of the cliff he had 
fetched up against a massive stump, Then 
the tracks showed that he had turned and 
started to run uphill again toward an- 
other ridge. Both Guy and Ted agreed 
there was no use following him. 

The next day there was a light snow- 
fall that wiped out the old maze of bear 
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tracks on the mountains. As soon as the 
snow stopped, we started out again. The 
guides struck out along a narrow valley. 
following a bear trail that edged a fast- 
flowing river. At interyals along the trail 
were small piles of fish bones. They had 
been dropped in the dung of the bears 
the year before during the salmon season. 
The winter rains had washed away all 
matter from the bones. Occasionally we 
came on depressions that looked as 
though prospectors had been blasting. 
The bears had made these holes digging 
out ground squirrels. 

We were cutting through a strip of 
cottonwoods when Ted suddenly stopped. 
“Look!” he said, pointing down. In the 
mud of the trail was a huge footprint. 
George Petty produced a foot rule and 
tried to measure it. He laid the rule in- 
side the print. The stick was lost in it. 
“That's the Big Fellow, boys, and he's not 
far from here,” said George, 


We spent the rest of the day following 
the bear trail, picking up signs of the Big 
Fellow. We found his “rubbing” tree. 
Each big boar has a special tree beside the 
trail where he stops to leave his signs. He 
always rears up as high as he can reach, 
biting the bark and striking with his 
gigantic paw. If another boar passes by, 
he tries to reach up as high as the original 
marks. If he can’t, he treads softly until 
he’s out of the district. Petty tried ta 
reach the top claw marks of the Big 
Fellow with the muzzle of his rifle. He 
could barely make it. The marks were 
about fourteen feet above the ground. 

In several places, a yellow gleam 
showed through the cottonwoods where 
the hoar had ripped open stumps to look 
for ground squirrels and exposed the soft 
wood pulp, Apparently his system was to 
sink his eight-inch claws in the stump and 
pull. The stump must have ripped 
like plywood. Later, we found the bones 
and moldy hide of a boar killed the year 
before, possibly in mating combat with 
the Big Fellow. I knocked the long incisor 
teeth out of the dead bear's skull. They 
were three inches long. Yet the Big Fel- 
low must have been better armed. 

Before the advent of men with rifles. 
the bears were afraid of nothing that 
moved and breathed. They roamed over 
the snow-topped mountains like shaggy 
kings. A brownie awakes from his win- 
ter’s hibernation in time for the spring 
salmon run. After gorging his great body 
on the firm, pink flesh of the fish, he 
wanders upland again. During the sum- 
mer he grazes on the soft, green grass of 
the meadows and in autumn gathers 
berries by the bushel. Meanwhile, he 
leaves his curious double trails criss- 
crossing the mountain slopes. 

The bears are solitary. Only for a few 
weeks in springtime do they meet for a 
brief period of love-making. The cubs 
are born while the mother is hibernating 
during the next winter. A cub weighs only 
one and a half pounds. There are usually 
two cubs, sometimes three, rarely four, 
The new-born babies play around their 
mother's vast body while she sleeps in a 
pocket she dug for herself under a rock 
ledge high on the mountainside. During 
the winter, they are covered by frozen 
snow. But when spring comes, the roof 


srows thin and the frolicsome cubs break 
through. For a few seconds they stare out 
in astonishment. Then they go screaming 
to mother. After many pokes in the 
stomach she reluctantly wakes up, bawls 
the cubs out, and tries to go back to sleep. 
But now the babies are excited. They 
shove each other through the hole in the 
roof, roll in the snow, and generally raise 
so much hell that the mother finally has 
to get up and take them out to play. 

As soon as a big boar winds the female, 
he starts to follow her, sometimes trailing 
her and the cubs for days. These old fel- 
lows have the gruff tempers of retired sea 

captains; “cross as a bear” means them. 
But with spring in the air, they feel the 
need for some feminine companionship. 
The tracking boar usually comes on the 
cubs first. The little fellows are galloping 
around examining everything they see in 
this wonderful new world. Being abso- 
lutely fearless, they prance up to the big 
male, delighted at finding such a huge 
edition of ‘themselves. The male scatters 
them with growl and a wave of his paw. 
He’s not interested in children. Right 
there is where he makes his big mistake. 

“There's only one thing in the world a 
big boar brownie is afraid of—that’s a 
sow defending her cubs,” one authority 
told me. At the first astonished squeals of 
the babies, the mother comes smashing 
through the willows, her roars of fury mak- 
ing the mountain ring. The male doesn’t 
try to explain. He turns and runs. When 
a bear runs, his hind feet shoot out be- 
tween his fore legs at each jump and ina 
way beloved of cartoonists. The big boar 
races for the hills, with the female taking 
swipes at his rump at every bound. The 
cubs love this. They gallop along behind, 
screaming like bobby soxers ‘watching 
Frank Sinatra, until their mother comes 
panting back to them. From then on, 
eyery time they spot a boar trying to join 
tne family party, they scream as though 
he were murdering them, just to watch 
Mom run the tar out of the big bastard. 

The cubs stay with their mother all 
summer and den up with her in the fall. 
When they come out of hibernation, they 
are yearlings ayeraging 500 or 600 
pounds. They are still playful and start 
out rollicking happily beside Mom. But 
a change has come over the old lady. Now 
that the cubs are able to shift for them- 
selves, she seems wistful. When they scent 
a boar following them, mother no longer 
tries to hurry the cubs away. Instead, she 
takes a surprisingly long time to dig up 
a few fireweed shoots. Finally the boar 
catches up. The cubs are delighted. This 
is going to be good, They nudge each 
other and wait for Mom to massacre the 
bum. 

But a change has come over mother. 
She growls and threatens the boar with 
her paw, but the old fire has gone out of 
it. Encouraged, the boar prances closer. 
He tickles her with his nose. She shyly 
gives him a love pat that would fell an 
ox. He coyly pats her yard-wide buttocks 
with a paw the size of a ham. Simpering, 
she sits down and insists on playing pat- 
a-cake with him. Finally, the perspiring 
male manages to coax his delicate, half- 
ton date to her feet. 

The yearlings have been sitting a few 
feet away, regarding all this with open- 
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eyed astonishment. The heavy-footed 
boar is attempting, by kittenish little 
tricks he found successful in other years, 
to make the female stand still. Every- 
where he turns, he meets the innocent, 
staring faces of the yearlings. Finally he 
bellows at the cubs. When the fascinated 
yearlings don’t move, he charges them, 
roaring. The young bears run screaming. 
Strangely enough, mother not only re- 
fuses to defend them but seems glad to 
have them go, The woebegone yearlings 
wander away. They may stay together a 
few months or even den up for that win- 
ter’s hibernation. But eventually they 
split up and go their separate ways. 
The boar returns to the female, champ- 
ing his jaws to warn other males away. 
The snapping of a brownie’s teeth can 
be heard half a mile and sounds like a 
giant slapping two huge planks together, 
Sometimes another loye-struck boar will 
ignore the challenge and come on, Both 
males know that once the female has 
submitted to one of them, she will re- 
gard him as her mate for the season and 
refuse to allow any. other bear near her, 
There 1s only one way to decide the 
lucky lover. The boars fight it out. A 
fight between two big brownies is nearly 
as terrible as a struggle between bull 
elephants. The first blows are lightning- 
quick swings with their front paws. Then 
the boars clinch. They are armored by 
their thick hides, so a bite in the body is 
usually not so serious. The bears know 
this, so they try for their opponent's 
brainpan. If a brownie can sink his 
teeth into a riyal’s skull, it’s all over. 


The winner follows the female. After 
hours of courtship, she yields to him, For 
days they wander over the slopes together 
on their honeymoon. The female is bliss- 
fully happy, but soon the boar becomes 
bored. She tries all the little tricks that 
once fascinated him, but the male is no 
longer interested. Now it’s the sow who 
courts the male while he lies on a glacier, 
listlessly scooping up gobs of snow and 
putting them on his forehead. Some- 
times she jumps on him, trying to make 
him play. The boar angrily brushes her 
off and plods away growling. Sadly, the 
female watches him go. She knows her 
short period of romance is over for an- 
other two years. Alter calling hopefully 
to her lover a few times, she philosophi- 
cally goes down to the river to catch fish. 

We had a week left to try for the Big 
Fellow. The boar's range seemed to be 
through the valley and over the ridge 
into the next mountain chain. He had 
been through the valley the day before 
and there was no way of telling when 
he would be back. It might be in a couple 
of days or it might not be for a week. 
We had to take that chance. 

There were no more trips along the 
lake for us now, Every morning we took 
up position on a lookout point in the 
slopes overlooking the valley, varying our 
spots according to the wind, The only 
bears we saw were a few sows. The boars 
kept out of the Big Fellow’s district. 
Some mornings the valley would be filled 
with fog. Sitting on the slopes in our 
dripping waterproofs, we could do noth- 
ing but hope the Big Fellow hadn't 
selected that day to pay his return visit. 


He could have walked within a hundred 
feet of us and we'd have never known it. 

On the third day we saw the Big Fel- 
low. It was late in the evening. He was 
swinging along the mountain slope op- 
posite us, obviously intent on business. 
Every time we had seen a bear in the 
past three days, someone would say hope- 
fully, “Maybe that’s the Big Fellow,” as 
we raised our glasses. But when the Big 
Fellow really turned up, no one needed 
to say anything. Eyen without the glasses, 
there wasn't any doubt as to his identity. 

He was a good five miles away and 
traveling about as fast as a man could 
trot. There was no use trying to cut him 
off. It would have been dark before we 
could have reached him, Our only hope 
was to pick him up in the morning, 

The next day the entire valley was 
shrouded by a cold, pelting rain. We 
started out anyway. Visibility was limited 
to a quarter of a mile and all tracks were 
washed out. Ted and Guy left us in the 
yalley while they climbed the mountain 
slope trying to locate the boar. They came 
back without haying seen any traces of 
him. We spent the rest of the day comb- 
ing the valley. By evening we knew that 
the Big Fellow had left the district again. 

We had only three days left. That eve- 
ning in camp, Ted and Guy had a serious 
talk with us. “We've never been skunked 
yet on a bear hunt,” they told us. 
“Neither has George Petty. But George 
will tell you that there isn’t much chance 
of getting that Big Fellow now. We think 
you ought to let him go and we'll try for 
another boar.” 

Reluctantly, Buzz agreed. We put in 
one stalk the next day on a lau-sized boar 
that was courting a sow, but the couple 
covered so much ground in their love- 
making that we finally had to give up- 
The following morning, the wind was 
straight down the lake. The only logical 
place to try was back in the Big Fellow’s 
valley. “I don’t think we'll find a boar 
there, but we may get one of those big 
sows,” said Ted. So we headed back for 
the valley. By this time, I felt 1 knew that 
valley better than any bear in it. 

The guides climbed part way up the 
mountain slope to study the situation 
while we waited for them beside the 
river. In an hour they were back. 

“We've got a bear located,” said Ted. 
Seeing the question in our faces he added, 
“No, it isn’t the Big Fellow. But this one’ll 
make a nice trophy. She's feeding in the 
bushes about two miles from here.” 

We started out. The river had eroded 
gorges in the tundra here a hundred 
feet deep and we had to circle them. 
Finally Guy motioned us to stop and 
pointed towards a group of willows. We 
spread out and came forward slowly. The 
wind was blowing in gusts, roaring 
through the trees like an express train. 
Every time I took a step, I expected to 
see the bear come bellowing out. I had 
my heavy camera in my hands, trying 
to keep focused on the trees and watch 
where I was going at the same time. I was 
beginning to sweat with the strain. Buzz 
and Ted had circled the clump. They 
were moving in slowly with their rifles 
ready. Then I saw them stop and Ted 
make a disgusted sign. The bear was 
gone. 


She'd been lying there asleep. We could 
even see the pressed grass slowly rising 
from the oyal spot where she'd been 
lying. She must have gotten a whiff of our 
scent or heard us coming. 

“It'll be dark in an hour,” said Ted. 
“We may as well head back for camp. 
Tomorrow is your last day. Maybe we'll 
have some luck then.” 

Suddenly Guy said quietly, “Look 

there!” On the mountain slope to our 
right was a huge boar, not a mile away. 
He was moving at a steady, purposeful 
gait. Darker than most Kodiaks, he 
looked like a furry elephant. 
* “Think it’s any use to try a stalk?” 
asked Petty. Both the guides were watch- 
ing the brownie through their glasses. 
At last Ted said, “How about it, Guy? 
Think we can cut him off?” 

“He may stop to feed.” Guy didn’t 
sound any too hopeful. 

I was ready to start off at a dead run 
But, as usual, the guides tested the wind, 
figured out the best route through the 
alders, and studied the mountain slope 
ahead of the bear to see what course he'd 
probably take. Then we started off. 

We plodded through the dripping 
alders. The spongy tundra sank under 
our feet. Once Petty and I stepped into 
a bog that sucked off our boots and Ted 
had to stop and pull us out. The whip- 
ping alder branches made the going 
rough and occasionally knocked someone 
on his tail. We reached a low ridge and 
started down the other side. At the bot- 
tom was a stream. On the other side of 
the stream the mountainside shot straight 
up for a thousand feet. I was following 
Guy, trying to keep from slipping, when 
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the guide grabbed my arm. On the moun- 
tain slope in [ront of us was the bear. It 
wasn't the king of the yalley, but he was 
definitely trophy size and so close I could 
see the shape of his big head and the 
rough silhouette. The brownie had 
stopped to dig up some tender shoots. 

Buzz crouched on the wet moss and 
unslung his rifle. “Once you start shoot- 
ing, keep pumping lead into him,” whis- 
pered Petty. Buzz raised the rifle. At the 
movement, the bear lifted his head. He 
studied us with his wise, doggy face, test- 
ing the breeze. Buzz fired. Instantly the 
brownie turned and plunged into the 
alders. We could see flashes of his great 
bulk among the trunks going uphill. He 
came to a place where the alders were 
thin and made a dash across the clearing. 
Buzz fired again. The bear turned and 
plunged down the slope. Even with two 
shots in him, he might have gotten away, 
but he hit an alder crotch that stopped 
eyen his big bulk. The brownie twisted 
around and we could hear the snap of 
his jaws as he bit through one of the 
branches, Another bullet hit him, 

“We'll have to come in closer and finish 
him off,” said Ted. “He's anchored now. 
He can't get away.” 

With Buzz in the lead, we crossed the 
stream and started uphill. When we were 
fifty feet away, Buzz put a bullet through 
the bear’s throat. The brownie struggled 
a moment and was dead. 

Guy Waddell paused as he knelt 
beside the great bear with his knife, “I 
don’t mind shooting ‘em. After all, 
they're only animals, But I hate to skin 
‘em. Once you get the hide off, they look 


just like a dead man lying naked there,” 
—THE END 
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The Telltale Bullet 


[Continued from page 36] 


had been in the neighborhood at the time 
Miss Wolcott and Phelps were murdered 
could haye committed the crime. This 
evidence was enough to raise doubts of 
Suielow’s guilt in the mind of the Goy- 
ernor. He commuted Stielow's death 
sentence to life imprisonment. One of 
the horse traders was arrested. His story 
Was SO Gyasive as to arouse suspicion. The 
Goyernor appointed a lawyer, George H. 
Bond, to investigate. Bond got the as- 
sistance of Charles Waite, who was then 
in the office of the United States Attorney 
General. 

When the two got to work they dis- 
covered some shocking discrepancies be- 
tween the known facts of the crime and 
the story Stielow and Green had told in 
their confessions. They soon decided that 
the murders could not have been com- 
mitted in the manner described by the 
confessions, and that neither Sticlow nor 
Green even knew the correct details of 
the crime. They took Stielow's revolver 
to New York city and arranged to have 
it fired in the presence of police experts. 

A sheet of paper was placed over the 
gun. When the gun was fired it was found 
to leak gas the same as any other revolver, 
perhaps more than most, for the sheet of 
paper was set on fire. Waite and Bond 
then asked to have bullets fired from the 
gun into cotton waste, This was done. 
The investigators then sent the recovered 
bullets, together with the murder bullets, 
to Rochester, New York, for examination 
by Dr. Max Poser, an expert microscopist 
on the staff of Bausch & Lomb, makers of 
optical instruments. 

Dr. Poser could not find the scratches 
the trial “expert” had said characterized 
the bullets from Stielow's gun, But he 
found something else. He found that one 
of the land marks on the murder bullets 
was more than twice as wide as the others, 
The barrel from which that bullet had 
been fired was defective, probably be- 
cause the operator of the rifling machine, 
in making the barrel, had somehow 
skipped the cutting of one groove, leay- 
ing one excessively wide land. The land- 
and-groove marks on the bullets that had 
been fired from Stielow’s gun before wit- 
nesses were normal, Finally, micrometer 
measurements of the bore of Stielow’s 
gun and the murder bullets established 
the fact that the bullets were almost 
two thousandths of an inch smaller than 
the bore, 

When Bond and Waite presented their 
story to the Governor, he pardoned Stie- 
low. The two horse traders made a full 
confession, and their confession con- 
tained no discrepancies. In fact, it 
contained many details, previously un- 
known, that Bond and Waite were able 
to check. 

Waite was not through. He felt that the 
case proved the need of more exact and 
complete data on guns. He visited all the 
arms makers in this country to collect 
data, especially on the interior dimen- 
sions of rifle and revolver and pistol bar- 
rels. Frequently the management was 
unable to furnish the figure for arms they 


no longer manufactured. Waite hunted 
up old toremen who had the figures. After 
World War I great numbers of cheap 
pistols made in Europe were imported 
to this country—weapons about which no 
one here knew very much. Waite got 
authority [rom the State Department to 
collect data in Europe. There he visited 
not only the large arms plants but scores 
of little shops. such as those at Eibar in 
Spain which’ copy the pistols and revol- 
vers of other countries. He collected such 
an amount of data as had never been 
collected before. 

Back home, Waite worked with Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Calvin Goddard, of the 
Ordnance Reserve, a firearms expert; 
with Philip Gravelle, an accomplished 
microscopist; and with John Fisher, who 
knew precision instruments. It was Gra- 
velle who adapted the comparison micro- 
scope to bullet identification. Today it is 
recognized as the indispensable tool for 


-the purpose. 


The comparison microscope consists 
of two microscopes with matched ob- 
jective lenses mounted on a stand. The 
eyepieces of the two microscopes are con- 
nected by a comparison eyepiece, which 
makes it possible for the observer to take 
half the image from one microscope and 
combine it with half the image of the 
other microscope. This means that in 
comparing two bullets, the observer may 
see them as if they were cut in two and 
the two halves placed together, separated 
only by a fine line. He adjusts his light so 
that it throws shadows wherever there 
are marks on a bullet. Then he brings the 
first half of one bullet into juxtaposition 
with the second half of the other bullet. 
Finally he turns one bullet until he gets a 
correspondence between the lines or 
marks on one bullet and those on the 
other—or until he finds that the marks on 
the two bullets do not correspond. If the 
correspondence is there, he can take a 
photograph of it. Such a photograph can 
be greatly enlarged for presentation to a 
jury in court. The usual method of ob- 
taining a comparison bullet is to fire the 
suspected weapon into cotton waste. The 
waste winds around the bullet as it re- 
volves, stopping it within a foot or two 
without deforming it or marring its 
barrel markings. 

I watched a highly regarded expert at 
bullet identification, Inspector John 
Fowler of the Washington, D. C., police, 
manipulate a comparison microscope. 
The illustration at the top of page 35 
shows a photograph that Inspector Fow- 
ler took when he had established an 
exact correspondence between a fatal 
bullet and another bullet fired from the 
murderer's gun. If you follow the lines 
you will see that those on one bullet are 
the same as the lines on the other bullet. 

It sometimes happens that the gun with 
which a murder has been committed can't 
be found, or has become so rusted by 
the time it is found that its interior no 
longer makes the same marks on a bullet 
as it did before. Inspector Fowler had 
such a case during the war. Seven colored 
people were shot under similar circum- 
stances in Washington. The newspapers 
called the murderer “The Sniper.” Appar- 
ently no one witnessed any of the mur- 


ders he {committed The first clue the 
police got was some gossi}» about a white 
man who had been practicing shooting 
ata target in a patch of woods. The police 
found a tree that somebody had been 
shooting at and dug some bullets out of 
it. Inspector Fowler compared these bul- 
lets with the fatal bullets under his mi- 
croscope and found that they all came 
from the same gun. This strongly sug- 
gested that the man who had been seen 
practicing at a target had committed the 
murders. When he was arrested he said 
that he had thrown his pistol in a marsh. 
It was found, but it was so badly rusted 
that a test bullet fired from it showed 
quite different markings from those on 
the murder bullets. However, having got 
a start, the police were able to get enough 
evidence to convict the man. 

Frank Baughmann, who has charge of 
the well-equipped ballistics laboratory of 
he FBI in Washington, told me of a 
somewhat similar case. The police in in- 
other city arrested a man they suspected 
of having committed a murder with a 
45-caliber automatic pistol. They 
couldn’t find the gun, They did, how- 
ever, learn that the suspect had bought a 
45 auto pistol from a pawnbroker and 
that he had insisted on trying it by firing 
at a tree before he accepted it. The police 
dug two bullets out of the tree and sent 
them, together with the murder bullet, 
to the FBI. Baughmann examined the 
three bullets under the comparison mi- 
croscope and sent back word that they 
had all come from the same gun. ‘This 
was not proof that the suspect had done 
the killing, but it gaye the police enough 
of a start to enable them to break the 
case. 

I asked Baughmann if it wasn’t pos- 
sible to make two rifled barrels so nearly 
alike that no one could tell which of 
them a bullet came from. He said he 
didn’t believe it was possible. 

When I pressed him further, he said he 
had been concerned when he learned 
that a new process of rifling, called 
breaching, was coming into use. A rifling 
broach looks like a long rod with a series 
of rather widely separated discs strung 
on it, Each dise is in fact designed to cut 
grooves, and each succeeding disc cuts a 
little deeper than the one ahead of it. 
The broach is forced through the barrel 
to be rifled by means of a hydraulic press. 
In the sizes used for revolvers or shoulder 
arms, the broach cuts all the grooves at 
ence with only one pass, instead of the 
miuny passes required by a single rifling 
cutter. Baughmann went to Springfield 
Armory and got two barrels rifled in suc- 
cession with the same broach. He found 
after firing bullets in them that he could 
tell which barrel a fired bullet came from. 

Baughmann was even more concerned 
about a still newer method of rifling 
which was used during the war for the 
barrels of the Army’s submachine gun. 
In this process the tool does not cut the 
grooves. It removes no metal. A small 
head, sometimes called a button, is forced 
through the smooth bore under hydraulic 
pressure. As it goes through, the shape of 
its perimeter is pressed into the bore. 
One pass of the tool completes the job. 
Baughmann found that the rifling but- 
ton, smooth and hard as it is, produces 


varying irregularities in the bore, aud 
that a bullet takes the imprint of these 
irregularities just as it does the irregulari- 
Lies:produced by other methods of rifling. 

However, Mr. Baughmann said, he 
seldom examines a bullet that has been 
fired through a bore unmodified by use 
or neglect. Most criminals use poor guns 
—either guns that never were good or 
guns that are no longer in good condi- 
tion. Bullets from such guns commonly 
show more obyious identifying marks 
than those from brand-new barrels. 

The fact that a rifled barrel changes 
with use doomed a proposal that Con- 
gress took seriously a few years ago. This 
was embodied in a bill to require arms 
manufacturers to puta test bullet through 
every new rifled arm and keep it on file 
just in case‘a murder was later committed 
with the arm. Such a bullet would serve to 
identify a gun, but only as long as the 
interior of the barrel was not modified 
by use or abuse. It is about as practical 
a scheme as trying to identify a middle- 
aged citizen by a photograph of him 
taken when he was a baby. 

Tt often happens that an expert in fire- 
arms identification is asked to determine 
whether a fired cartridge case found at 
the scene of a crime was fired from a par- 
ticular gun or not, He goes about answer- 
ing this question in the same way he 
would go about checking a test bullet 
against a fatal bullet. He fires the gun. 
Then he sets up the empty cartridge case 
on one side of his comparison micro- 
scope and the fired cartridge case he has 
been asked to check on the other side, 

Commercial cartridge cases for rifles 
are usually made of brass, Cartridge cases 
for shotguns have brass bases. In either 
type the primer shows the imprint of 
the firing pin, with its telltale tool marks. 
‘The base of the case shows the imprint 
of the tool marks on the breech face, 
against which it was forced by the explo- 
sion of the powder charge. In addition, 
the fired case frequently shows the marks 
of the extractor or the ejector or both, 
especially if it comes from a semiauto- 
matic or automatic arm. 

The operator of the comparison micro- 
scope commonly finds enough marks on 
a fired case to make certain whether or 
not it was fired from a particular gun. 
Note the pictures of the base of a case 
fired in a semiautomatic shotgun and 
the breech face of the gun. 

The police of some twenty large cities 
now have ballistics laboratories. The 
laboratory of the FBI in Washington 
does identification work, without charge, 
for any police organization that asks for 
its help. In addition, there are a number 
of private individuals, such as Major 
General Hatcher, who know firearms 
identification and are equipped to do it. 

It seems unlikely that so incompetent 
a firearms “expert” as the one who so 
nearly caused the execution of the inno- 
cent Charles Stielow could now get a 
chance to testify. Certainly it is now rare 
for one firearms expert to controvert the 
testimony of another in court. The com- 
petent men know what they are talking 
about; when they testify, they are not 
giving opinions, but stating facts which 
they are equipped to demonstrate for all 
tO S€¢.—THE END 
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